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TO LOED LTNDHUEST. 



In happier hours, when I first mentioned to you 
the idea of tliis Work, it was mj intention, while 
inscribing it with yonr name, to haye entered into 
some details as to the principles which had gaided me 
in its composition, and the feelings with which I had 
attempted to shadow forth, thongh as **in a glass 
darkly," two of the most renowned and refined spirits 
that have adomed these onr latter days. Bat now, 
I will onlj express a hope that the time maj come 
when in these pages you may find some relaxation 
fi:om the cares, and some distraction from the sorrows, 
of existence, and that you will then receive this 
dedication as a record of my respect and my affection» 

May, 1837. 
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BOOK I. 

CHAPTER L 

SoME ten years before the revolt of our American 
colonies, there was situate in one of our midland coun- 
ties, on the borders of an extensive forest, an ancient 
hall that belonged to the Herberts, but which, though 
ever well preserved,*had not until that period been 
visited by any member of the family, since the exile of 
the Stuarts. It was an edifice of considerable size, 
built of grey stone, mach covered with ivy, and placed 
upon the last gentle elevation of a long ridge of hills, 
in the centre of a crescent of woods, that far overtopped 
its Clusters of tall chimneys and turreted gables. AI* 
though the principal Chambers were on the first story, 
you could nevertheless step forth from their Windows 
on a broad terrace, whence you descended into the 
gardens by a double flight of stone steps, exactly in 
the middle of its length. These gardens were of some 
extent, and filled with evergreen shrubberies of re- 
markable overgrowth, while occasionally turfy vistas, 
cat in Ae dist&nt woods, came alo^VüJg ÖLQ>^ni X.^ ^^ 
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soutH, as if they opened to receive the sunbeam tliat 
greeted the genial aspect of the mansion. The ground- 
floor was principally occupied by the hall itself, which 
was of great dimensions, hüng round with many a fa- 
mily Portrait and rural picture, fumished with -long 
oaken seats covered with scarlet cushions, and or- 
namented with a parti-coloured floor of altemate dia- 
monds of black and white marble. From the centre of 
the roof of the mansion, which was always covered 
with pigeons, rose the clock-tower of the chapel, sur- 
mounted by a vane; and before the mansion itself was 
a large plot of grass, with a fountain in the centre, sur- 
rounded by a hedge of honeysuckle. 

This plot of grass was separated firom an extensive 
park, that opened in front of the hall, by tall iron 
gates, on each of the pillars of which was a lion rampant 
fiupporting the escutcheon of the family. The deer 

.wandered in this enclosed and well-wooded demesne, 
and about a mile from the mansion, in a direct line 
with the iron gates, was an old-fashioned lodge, which 
marked the limit of the park, and from which you 
emerged into a fine avenue of limes bounded on both 
sides by fields. At the termination of this avenue was 
a strong but simple gate, and a woodman's cottage; 
and then spread before you a vast landscape of open, 
wild lands, which seemed on one side interminable, 
while on the other the eye rested on the dark heights 
of the neighbouring forest 

This picturesque and secluded abode was the re- 

sJdence of Lady Annabel Herbert and her daughter, 



the yoting and beautifal Venetia, a cliild, at the time 
when OUT history commences, of tender age. It was 
nearly seven years since Lady Annabel and her Infant 
daughter had sought the retired shades of Cherbury, 
which they had never since quitted. They lived alone 
and for each other; the mother educated her child, and 
the child interested her mother by her a£Pectionate dis- 
position, the development of a mind of no ordinary 
promise, and a sort of captivating grace and charming 
playfiilness of temper, which were extremely delightfdl. 
Lady Annabel was still young and very lovely. That 
she was wealthy her establishment clearly denoted, and 
she was a daughter of one of the haughtiest houses in 
the kingdom. It was stränge then that, with all the 
brilliant accidents of birth, and beauty, and fortune, 
she shonld still, as it were in the moming of her life, 
haye withdrawn to this secluded mansion, in a county 
where she was personally nnknown, distant from the 
metropolis, estranged from all her own relatives and 
connexions, and without the resource of even a Single 
neighbour, for the only place of importance in her 
vicinity was uninhabited. The general Impression of 
the villagers was that Lady Annabel was a widow; and 
yet there were some speculators who would shrewdly 
remark, that her ladyship had never wom weeds, al- 
though her husband could not have been long dead 
when she first arrived at Cherbury. On the whole, 
however, these good people were not very inquisitive^ 
and it was fortunate for them; for there was little 
Chance and alight means of graöJymg ^Jvevi ^sqcäsä^% 
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The wholo of the establisliment had been fonned at 
Choibury, witli the exception of her ladyship^s waitiii^ 
WDinan, Mistress Pauncefort, and she was by far too 
y^rvM a porsonage to condescend to reply to anj qaestion 
which was not made to her by Lady Annabel heTseI£ 

'V\w bcnuty of the young Venetia was not the here- 
ditary gift of her beautiful mother. It was not firom 
Lady Annabel that Venetia Herbert had derived those 
Htuapliic htcks tliat feil over her shonlders and down 
luu* neck in golden streams, nor that elear grey eye, 
(W(*n whoHO childish glance miglit perplex the gase of 
niaiihood, nor that little aquiline nose, that gave a 
haughty oxpression to a countenance that had never 
yet drcanied of pride, nor that radiant complexion, thii 
daz/Ie<l with its brilliancy, like some winged minister 
(>r Uaf!a(4 or Corregio. The peasants that passed the 
buly and her daughter in their walks, and who blessed 
hör iiH they passed, for all her gi-ace and goodnesB, 
oftcn marvclled why so fair a mother and so fair a 
child Hhoiild be so dissimilar, that one indeed might 
be compared to a starry night, and the other to a 
Bunny day. 
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CHAPTEK n. 



It was a bright and soft spring moming: the dewy 
Tistas of Cherbiuy sparkled in the sun, the cooing of 
the pigeons sounded around, the peacocks strutted 
about the terrace aüd spread their tails with infinite en- 
joyment and conscious pride, and Lady Annabel came 
forth with her little daughter, to breathe the renovating 
odonrs of the season. The air was scented with the 
violet, tufts of daffodils were scattered all about, and 
4hough the snowdrop had vanished, and the primroses 
were fast disappearing, their wild and shaggj leaves 
still looked picturesque and glad. ^ 

"Mamma," said the little Venetia, "is this spring?" 

"This is spring, my child," replied Lady Annabel, 
"beautiftil spring! The year is young and happy, like 
my little gh-1." 

"If Venetia be like the spring, mamma is like the 
sammer!" replied the child; and the mother smiled. 
"And is not the summer young and happy?" resumed 
Venetia. 

"It is not quite so young as the spring," said Lady 
Annabel, looking down with fondness on her little 
companion, "and, I fear, not quite so happy." 

"But it is as beautiful," said Venetia. . 

"It is not beauty that makes us happy," said Lady 
Annabel; "to be happy, my love, we must be good." 

"Am I good?" said Venetia. 
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"Very good," said Lady Annabel. 

"I am very happy," said Venetia; "I wonder 
whether, if I be always good, I shall always be 
bappy?" 

"You cannot be happy without being good, my 
love; but happiness depends upon the will of God. If 
you be good he will guard over you." 

"What can make me unhappy, mamma?" inquired 
Venetia. 

"An evil conscience, my love." 

"Conscience!" said Venetia; "what is conscience?" 

"You are not yet quite old enough to understand," 
said Lady Annabel, "but some day I will teach you. 
Mamma is now going to take a long walk, and Venetia 
shall walk with her.". 

So sayiiag, the Lady Annabel summoned Mistress 
Pauncefort, a gentiewoman of not more discreet years 
than might have been expected in the attendant of so 
young a mistress; but one well qualified for her office, 
very zealous and devoted, somewhat consequential, füll 
of energy and decision, capable of directing, fond of 
giving advice, and habituated to command. The Lady 
Annabel, leading her daughter, and accompanied by 
her faithful blood-hound, Marmion, ascended one of 
those sloping vist&s that we have noticed, Mistress 
Pauncefort following them about a pace behind, and 
after her a groom, at a very respectful distance, leading 
Miss Herbert's donkey. 

They soon entered a winding path through the 
wood wbicb was the background of their dwelling. 
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Lady Annabel was silent, and lost in her reflections; 
Venetia plucked the beautifiil wild hyacinths that then 
aboonded in ^the wood in such profosion, that their beds 
spread like patches of blue enamel, and gave them to 
Mistress Pauncefort, who, as the collection increased, 
handed them over to the groom ; who, in turn, deposited 
them in the wicker seat prepared for bis young mistress. 
The bright sun bursting through the tender foliage of 
the clear and genial air, the singing of the birds, and 
the wild and joyous exclamations of Venetia, as she 
gathered her flowers, made it a cheerful party, notwith- 
standing the silence of its mistress. 

When they emerged from the wood, they found 
themselves on the brow of the hill, a small down, over 
which Venetia ran, exulting in the healthy breeze 
which, at this exposed height, was streng and fresh. 
As they advanced to the opposite declivity to that which 
they had ascended, a wide and peculiar landscape 
opened before them. The extreme distance was formed 
by an undulating ridge of lofty and savage hills ; nearer 
than these were gentler elevations, partially wooded; 
and at their base was a rieh Valley, its green meads 
fed by a clear and rapid stream, which glittered in the 
sun as it coursed on, losing itself at length in a wild 
and sedgy lake that formed the furthest limit of a 
widely-spreading park. In the centre of this park, and 
not veiy remote from the banks of the rivulet, was an 
ancient gothic building, that had once been an abbey 
of great repute and wealth, and had not much suffered 
in its extemal character, by having served for nearly 
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two centories and a half as the principal dwelling of 
an old baronial familj. 

D'escending the downy hill, that here and there was 
studded with fine old trees, enriching by their presence 
the view from the abbey, Lady Annabel and her party 
entered the meads, and, skirting the lake, approached 
the venerable walls without crossing the stream. 

It was difficnlt to conceive a scene more silent and 
more desolate. There was no sign of life, and not a 
sound save the occasional cawing of a rook. Advancing 
towards the abbej, they passed a pile of bnildings that, 
in the summer, migbt be screened from sight by the 
foliage of a groap of elms, too scanty at present to veil 
their desolation. Wide gaps in the roof proved that 
the vast and dreary stables were no longer used; there 
were empty granaries, whose doors had fallen from 
their hinges; the gate of the court-yard was prostrate on 
the ground; and the silent clock that once adomed the 
cupola over the noble entrance arch, had long lost its 
index. Even the litter of the yard appeared dusty 
and grey with age. You feit sure no human fobt could 
have disturbed it for years. At the back of these 
buildings were nailed the trophies of the game-keeper: 
hundreds of wild cats, dried to blackness, stretched 
their downward heads and legs from the mouldering 
wall; hawks, magpies, and jays hung in tattered rem- 
nants; but all grey, and even green, with age; and the 
heads of birds in plenteous rows, nailed beak upward, 
aad 80 dried and shrivelled by the suns and winds and 
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frosts of many seasoDB, that their distinctive characters 
were lost 

"Do you know, my good Pauncefort," said Lady 
Annabel, "that I have an odd fancy to-day to force an 
entrance into the old abbey. It is stränge, fond as I 
am of this walk, that we have never yet entered it. 
Do yon recollect our last vain efforts? Shall we be 
more fortnnate this time, think you?" 

Mistress Pauncefort smiled and smirked, and, ad- 
vancing to the old gloomy porch, gave a very deter- 
mined ring at the bell. Its sound might be heard 
echoing through the old cloisters, but a considerable 
time elapsed without any other effect being produced. 
Perhaps Lady Annabel would have now given np the 
attempt, but the little Venetia expressed so much regret 
at the disappointment, that her mother directed the 
groom to reconnoitre in the neighbourhood , and see if 
it were possible to discover any person connected with 
the mansion. 

"I doubt onr luck, my lady," said Mistress Paunce- 
fort, "for they do say that the abbey is quite unin- 
habited." 

"'Tis a pity," said Lady Annabel, "for, with all 
its desolation, there is something about this spot which 
ever greatly interests me." 

"Mamma, why does no one live here?" said 
Venetia. 

"The master of the abbey lives abroad, my child." 

"Why does he, mamma? " 
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"Never ask questions, Miss Venetia," said Mistress 
Pauncefort, in a hoshed and solemn tone; '4t is not 
pretty." Lady Annabel had moved away. 

The groom retumed, and said he had met a very 
old man, picking water-cresses , and he was the only 
person who lived in the abbey, except his wife, and 
she was bed-ridden. The old man had promised to 
admit them when he had completed his task, but not 
before, and the groom feared it would be some time 
before he arrived. 

"Come Pauncefort, rest yourself on this bench," 
said Lady Annabel, seating herseif in the porch; "and 
Venetia, my child, come hither to me." 

"Mamma," said Venetia, "what is the name of the 
gentleman to whom this abbey belongs?" 

"Lord Cadurcis, love." 

"I should like to know why Lord Cadurcis lives 
abroad," said Venetia, musingly. 

"There are many reasons why persons may choose 
to quit their native country, and dwell in another, my 
love," said Lady Annabel, very quietly; "some change 
the climate for their health." 

"Did Lord Cadurcis, mamma?" asked Venetia. 

"I do not know Lord Cadurcis, dear, or anything 
of him, except that he is.a very old man, and has no 
family." 

At this moment there was a sound of bars and 
bolts withdrawn, and the falling of a chain, and _at 
length the massy door slowly opened, and the old man 
appeared and beckoned to them to enter. 
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"Tis eight years, come Martinmas, since I opened 
this door,'' said the old man, "and it sticks a bit You 
miißt walk about by yourselves, for I have no breath, 
and mj mistress is bed-ridden. There, straight down 
the doister, you can't miss your way ; there is not mach 
to see." 

The interior of the abbey formed a quadrangle, 
surrounded by the cloisters, and in this inner court was 
a curious fountain, carved with exquisite skill by some 
gothic artist in one of those capricious moods of spor- 
tive invention, that produced those grotesque medleys 
for which the feudal sculptor was celebrated. Not a 
sound was heard except the fall of the fountain and 
the light echoes that its voice called up. 

The staircase led Lady Annabel and her party 
through several small rooms, scantily gamished with 
very ancient fiimiture, in some of which were portraits 
of the family, until they at length entered a noble 
saloon, once the refectory of the abbey, and not dofi- 
cient in splendour, though sadly soiled and worm-eaten. 
It was hung with tapestry representing the Cartoons of 
ßaffael, and their still vivid colours contrasted with the 
faded hangings and the dingy damask of the chairs 
and sofas. A mass of Crpmwellian armour was huddled 
together in a comer of a long monkish gallery, with a 
Standard, encrusted with dust, and a couple of old 
drums, one broken. From one of the Windows they 
had a good view of the old walled garden, which did 
not tempt them to enter it; it was a wilderness, the 
walks no longer distinguis^d|^£:om the rank vegeta- 
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tion of the once cultivated lawns; the terraces choked 
up with the unchecked shrubberies; and here and there 
a leaden statne, a goddess or a satjr, prostrate, and 
covered with moss and liehen. 

"It makes me melancholy," said Lady Annabel; 
"let US retum." 

"Mamma," said Venetia, "are there any ghosts in 
this abbey?" 

"You may well ask me, love," replied Lady An- 
rfabel; "it seems a spell-bound place. But, Venetia, 
I have often told you there are no such things as 
ghosts." 

"Is it naughty to believe in ghosts, mamma, for I 
cannot help believing in them?" . 

"When you are older, and have more knowledge, 
you will not believe in them, Venetia," replied Lady 
Annabel. 

Our friends left Cadurcis abbey. Venetia mounted 
her donkey, her mother walked by her side; the sun 
was beginning to decline when they again reached 
Cherbury, and the air was brisk. Lady Annabel was 
glad to find herseif by her fireside in her little terrace- 
room, and Venetia fetching her book, read to her 
mother until their dinner hour. 
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CHAPTER in. 



Two serene and innocent years had glided away 
at Cherbury since tbis moming ramble to Cadurcis 
abbey, and Venetia bad grown in loveliness, in good- 
ness, and intelligence. Her lively and somewbat pre- 
cocions mind bad become greatly developed; and, 
thongb ßbe was only nine years of age, it scarcely 
needed tbe affection of a motber to find in ber an 
interesting and engaging companion. Altbougb femi- 
nine education was little regarded in tbose days, tbat 
of Lady Annabel bad been "an exception to tbe general 
practice of society. Sbe had been brougbt up witb tbe 
consciousness of otber objects of female attainment and 
aecomplisbment tban embroidery, "tbe complete art of 
making pastry," and reading "Tbe Wbole Duty of 
Man." Sbe bad profited, wben a cbild, by tbe guidance 
of ber brotber's tutor, wbo bad bestowed no unfruitful 
pains npon no ordinary capacity. Sbe was a good 
lingnist, a fine musician, was well read in our eider 
poets and tbeir Italian Originals, was no unskilful artist, 
and bad acquired some knowledge of botany wben 
wandering, as a girl, in ber native woods. Since ber 
retirement to (Dberbury, reading bad been ber cbief 
resource. Tbe ball contained a library wbose sbelves, 
indeed, were more füll tban cboice; but, amid folios of 
tbeological controversy and civil law, tbere migbt be 
found tbe ßrst editiom of mo8l öf tke c^\^\^T^.l<^^^<frdtjsra 
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of the reign of Anne, wldch the contemporaiy proprietor 
of Cherbmy, a man of wit and fasliion in bis day, had 
duly coUected in bis yearly visits to the metropolis, 
and finally deposited in the family book-room. 

The education of her danghter was not only the 
principal duty of Lady Annabel, but her chief delight 
To cultiyate the nascent intelligence of a child, in those 
days, was not the mere piece of scientific mechanism 
that the admirable labonrs of so many ingenious writers 
have since permitted it comparatively to become. In 
those days there was no Mrs. Barbauld, no Madame de 
Genlis, no Miss Edgeworth; no "Evenings at Home," - 
no "Children's Friend," no "Parent's Assistant." Ve- 
netia loved her book; indeed, she was never happier 
than when reading; but she soon recoiled from the gilt 
and Lilliputian volumes of the good Mr. Newbury, and 
her mind required some more substantial excitement 
than "Tom Thumb," or even "Gopdy Two-Shoes." 
"The Seven Champions" was a great resource and a 
great favourite; but it required all the vigilance of a 
mother to eradicate the false impressions which such 
studies were continually making on so tender a Student; 
and to disenchant, by rational discussion, the fascinated 
Imagination of her child. Lady Annabel endeavoured 
to find. some Substitute in the essays of Addison and 
Steele-, but they required more knowledge of the every- 
day World for their enjoyment than an infant, bred in 
such seclusion, could at present afford; and at last 
Venetia lost herseif in the wildering pages of Clelia 
and the Arcadia, which she poied o^et \d\k ^ ta^t and 
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ecstatic spirit, that wauld not comprehend the waming 
scepticism of her parent. Let us picture to ourselves 
the high-bred Lady Annabel in the terrace-room of her 
ancient hall, working at her tapestry, and, öeated at 
her feet, her little daughter Venetia,-readmg aloud the 
Arcadia! The peacocks have jumped up on the window- 
sill, to look at their friends, who love to feed them, 
and by their pecking have aroused the bloodhound 
crouching at Lady Annabel's feet. And Venetia looks 
up fi*om her Toho with a iiushed and smiling face to 
catch the sympathy of her mothor, who rewards her 
daughter^s study with a kiss. Ah! there are no such 
mothers and no such daughters now! 

Thus it will be seen that the life and studies of 
Venetia tended rather dangerously, in spite of all the 
care of her mother, to the development of her Imagi- 
nation, in cäse indeed she possessed that terrible and 
fatal gift. She passed her days in unbroken solitude, 
or broken only by affections which softened her heart, 
and in a scene which itself might well promote any 
predisposition of the kind; beautiful and picturesque 
objects surrounded her on all sides ; she wandered, as it 
were, in an enchanted wildemess, and watched the 
deer reposing under the green shadow of stately trees; 
the old hall itself was calculated to excite mysterious 
curiosity; one wing was uninhabited and shut up; each 
moming and evening she repaired with her mother and 
the household through long galleries to the chapel, 
where she knelt to her devotions, illumined hj a window 
blazoned with tbe anns of that i\\vxÄ\nci\x^ i^assss^ ^^ 
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which ßhe was a member, and of which 8he knew 
nothing. She had an indefinite and painfal conscious- 
ness tbat she had been early checked in the natural 
inquiries which occur to every child; she had insen- 
sibly been trained to speak only of what she saw; and 
when she listened, at night, to the long ivy rustling 
about the Windows, and the wild owls hooting about 
the mansion, with their pining, melancholy voices, she 
might have been excused for believing in those spirits, 
which her mother warned her to discredit; or she forgot 
these moumfal impressions in dreams, caught from her 
romantic volumes, of bright knights and beautiful 
damsels. 

Only ^ one event of importance had occnrred at 
Cherbury during these two years, if indeed that be not 
too streng a phrase to use in reference to an occurrence 
which occasioned so slight and passing an interest 
Lord Cadurcis had died. He had left his considerable 
property to his natural children, but the abbey had 
descended with the title to a very distant relative. The 
circle at Cherbury had heard, and that was all, that 
the new lord was a minor, a little boy, indeed very 
little older than Venetia herseif; but this information 
produced no impression. The abbey was still deserted 
and desolate as ever. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

EvEBY Sunday afternoon, the rector of a neigh- 
bonring though still somewhat distant parish, of which 
the rieh living was in the gift of the Herberts, came to 
perform divine Service at Cherbury. It was a subject 
of deep regret to Lady Annabel that herseif and her 
family were debarred from the advantage of more fre- 
qaent and conyenient spiiitual consolation; but, at this 
time, the parochial discipline of the Church of England 
was not so strict as it fortunately is at present. Cher- 
bury, though a vicarage, possessed neither parish church, 
nor a residence for the clergyman; nor was there 
indeed a village. The peasants on the estate, or la- 
bourers as they are now styled, a term whose intro- 
duction into our rural world is much to be lamented, 
lived in the respective farm-houses on the lands which 
they cultivated. These were scattered about at con- 
siderable distances, and many of their inmates found it 
more convenient to attend the church of the contiguouQ " 
parish than to repair to the hall chapel, where the 
household and the dwellers in the few cottages scattered 
about the park and wobds always assembled. The 
Lady Annabel, whose lot it had been in life to find 
her best consolation in religion, and who was influenced 
by not only a sincere but even a severe piety, had no 
other alternative, therefore, but engaging a chaplain; 
bat this, after much consideration, she had resolved 

Venetia. I. "^ 
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not to do. She was indeed lier own chaplain, herself 
performing each daj sach parts of our moming and 
evening service whose celebradon becomes a laic, and 
reading portions firom the writings of those eminent 
divines who, from the Bestoration to the condosion of 
the last reign, have so eminentlj distingnished the 
commnmon of our national Chturch. 

Eäch Snnday, after the Performance of divine sei^ 
vice, the Rev. Dr. Kasham dined with the fEunily, and 
he was the only guest at Chwbmy Venetia ever re- 
membered seeing. The Doetor was a regulär orthodox 
divine of the eighteenth Century; with a large cauli- 
flower wig, shovel-hat, and huge knee-buckles, barely 
covered by his top-boots; leamed, jovial, humorous, 
and somewhat courtlj; truly pious, but not enthusiastic; 
not forgetful of his tithes, but generous and charitable 
when they were once paid; never neglecting the sick, 
yet occasionally following a fox; a fine scholar, an 
active magistrate, and a good shot; dreading the pope, 
and hating the presbyterians. 

The Doetor was attached to the Herbert family not 
merely because they had given him a good living. He 
had a great reverence for an old English race, and 
tumed up his nose at the Walpolian loanmongers. 
Lady Annabel, too, so beautiftil, so dignified, so amiable, 
and highly bred, ßnd, above all, so pious, had wen his 
regard. He was not a little proud, too, that he was 
the only person in the county who had the honour of 
her acquaintance, and yet was disinterested enough to 
regret that ehe led so secluded alife, «id often lamented 
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that nothing wonld induce Ler to show her elegant per- 
son on a race-coiirse, or to attend an assize ball, an 
assembly which was tben becoming mucb the fasbion. 
The little Venetia was a cbarming cbild, and the kind- 
hearted Doctör, though a bacbelor, loved children; 

**0I matrepulchrft, filla pulchrior/* 

was the Rev. Dr. Masham^s apposite and favourite quo- 
tation after bis weekly visit to Cherbuiy. 

Divine Service was concluded; the Doctor bad 
preached a capital sermon; for he bad been one of the 
shining lights of bis university until bis rieh but isolating 
preferment bad apparently closed the great career which 
it was onee supposed awaited bim. The aceustomed 
walk on the terrace was completed, and dinner was 
announced. This meal was alwajs celebrated at Cher- 
bnry, wbere new fasbions stole down witb a lingering 
pace, in the great ball itself. An ample table was 
placed in- the centre on a mat of rusbes, sbeltered by 
a large screen covered witb buge maps of the shire and 
the neighbouring coiinties. The Lady Annabel and 
her good pastor seated tbemselves at each end of the 
table, wbile Venetia, mounted on a high chair, was 
waited on by Mistress Pauncefort, who never con- 
descended by any chance attention to notice the pre- 
sence of any other individual but her little cbarge, on 
wbose chair she just leaned witb an air of condescend- 
ing devotion. The butler stood bebind bis lady, and 
two other servants watched the Doctor; rural bodies 
all, but äeckeä on tbiB day in goigeoua Yvsrcr^ ^q^\& <^1 
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blue and silver, which had been made origmallj for 
men of very different size and bearing. Simple as was 
the uBual diet at Cherbuiy the cook was permitted on 
Bunday füll play to her art, which, in the eighteenth 
Century, indulged in the production of dishes more 
numeroos and substantial than oor refined tastes could 
at present tolerate. The Doctor appreciated a good 
dinner, and his countenance glistened with approbation 
as he surveyed the ample tureen of potage royal, with 
a boned duck swimming in its centre. Before him still 
scowled in death the grim countenance of a huge roast 
pike, flanked on one side by a leg of mutton ä-la- 
daube^ and on the other by the tempting delicacies of 
bombarded yeal. To these succeeded that masterpiece 
of the culinary art, a grand battalia pie, in which the 
bodies of chickens, pigeons, and rabbits were embalmed 
in spices, cocks^ combs, and savory balls, and well 
bedewed with one of those rieh sauces of claret, an- 
chovy, and sweet herbs, in which our great-grand- 
fathers delighted, and which was technically termed a 
Lear. But the grand essay of ßkill was the cover of 
this pasty, whereon the curious cook had contrived to 
represent all the once-living forma that were now en- 
tombed in that gorgeous sepulchre. A Florentine tourte, 
or tansy, an old English custard, a more refined 
blamango, and a riband jelly of many colours, offered 
a pleasant relief after these vaster inyentions, and the 
repast closed with a dish of oyster loaves and a pompe- 
tone oflarks. 

Notwitbßtanding the abstemiouau^SÄ o€ hia hostess, 
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the Doctor wasnever deterred from doing justice to 
her hospitalitj. Few were the dishes that ever escaped 
liim. The demon dyspepsia had not waved its foU 
wings over the eighteenth centuiy, and wonderful were 
the feats then achieved hj a country gentleman with 
ike nnited aid of a good digestion and a good con- 
science. 

The servants had retired, and Dr. Masham had 
taken his last glass of port, and then he rang a bell 
on the table, and — I trust my fair readers will not 
be jfirightened frpm proceeding with this history — a 
servant brought him his pipe. The pipe was well 
sta£Ped, duly lighted, and duly puffed; and then, taking 
it from his mouth, the Doctor spoke. 

"And so, my honoured lady, you have got a neigh- 
bour at last." 

"Indeed!" exclaimed Lady Annabel. 

But the Claims of the pipe prevented the good 
Doctor from too quickly satisfying her natural curiosity. 
Another puff or two, and he then continued. 

"Yes," Said he, "the old abbey has at last found 
a tenant." 

"A tenant, Doctor?" 

"Ay! the best tenant in the world — its pro- 
prietor." 

"You quite surprise me. When did this occur?" 

"They have been there these three days; I have 
paid them a visit. Mrs. Cadurcis has come to live at 
the abbey with the little lord." 
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"Thig ifl indeed news to us," said Lady Annabel; 
"and what kind of people are they?" 

"You know, my dear madam,^^ said the Doctor, 
just touching the ash of his pipe with bis tobacco- 
stopper of chased silver, "that tiie present Lord is a 
very distant relative of the late one?" 

Lady Annabel bowed assent. 

"The late Lord," continued the Doctor, "who was 
as Strange and wrong-headed a man as ever breathed, 
though I trust he is in the kingdom of heaven for all 
that, left aU his property to his unlawful children, with 
the exception of'this estate entailed on the title, as all 
estates should be. *Tis a fine place, but no great^ 
rental. I doubt wheiher ^tis more than a clear twelve 
hundred a-year." 

"And Mrs. Cadurcis?" inquired Lady Annabel. 

"Was an heiress," replied the Doctor, "and the 
late Mr. Cadurcis a spendthrift. He was a bad manager, 
and, worse, a bad husband. Providence was pleased 
to summon him suddenly from this mortal scene, buf 
not before he had dissipated the greater part of his 
wife*8 means. Mrs. Cadurcis, since she was a widow, 
has lived in strict seclusion with her little boy, as you 
may, my dear lady, with your dear little girl. But I 
am afraid," said the Doctor, shaking his head, "she 
has not been in the habit of dining so well as we have 
to-day. A rery limited income, my dear madam; a 
very limited income indeed. And the guardians, I am 
told, will only allow the little lord a hundred a-year; 
but, on her own income, whatever it may be, and that 
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addition, she has resolyed to live at tUe abbej; aaid I 
believe — I beliere she* has it rent-free; but I don*t 
know." 

^'Poor woman!^' said Lady Annabel, and not witb- 
out a sigli. "I trost her child is her consolation." 

Yenetia had not spoken doring Ihis conversation, 
bnt she had listened to it verj attentivelj. At length 
she Said, ''Mamma, is not a widow a wife that has 
lost her husband?^^ 

"You are right, my dear/' said Lady Annabel, 
rather gravely. 

Venetia mused a moment, and then replied, "Pray, 
mamma, are you a widow? ^' 

"My dear little girl," said Dr. Masham, "go and 
give that beautiful peacock a pretty piece of cake." 

Lady Annabel and the Doctor rose from the table 
with Venetia, ,and took a tum in the park, while the 
Doctor's horses were getting ready. 

"I think, my good lady," said the Doctor, "it 
would be but an act of Christian charity to call upon 
Mrs. Cadurcis." 

"I was thinking the same," said Lady Annabel; 
"I am interested by what you have told me of her 
history and fortunes. We have some woes in common 
— I hope some joys. It seems that this case should 
indeed be an exception to my rule/' 

"I would not ask you to sacrifice your inclinations 
to the mere pleasures of the world," said the Doctor: 
"but änties, my dear lady, duties-, thet^ ax^ «weh 
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ihings as dnties to onr neighbour; and here is a case 
where, believe me, thej migh't be fiilfilled.'' 

The Doctor's horses now appeared. Both master 
and groom wore their pistols in their holsters. The 
Doctor shook hands warmly with Lady Annabel, and 
patted Venetia on her head, as ehe ran np from a little 
distance, with an eager countenance, to receive her 
accustomed blessing. Then mounting his stout mare, 
he once more waved bis band with an air of courüi- 
ness to bis hostess, and was soon out of sight. Lady 
Annabel and Venetia retumed to the terrace-room. 



CHAPTER V. 

"And so I wonld, my lady," said Mistress Paunce- 
fort, when Lady Annabel communicated to her faithful 
attendant, at night, the news of the arrival of the Ca- 
durcis family at the abbey, and her intention of paying 
Mrs. Cadurcis a visit; "and so I would, my lady," said 
Mistress Pauncefort, "and it would be but an act of 
Christian charity after all, as the Doctor says; for 
although it is not for me to complain when my betters 
are sadsfied, and after all I am always content, if your 
ladyship be; still there is no denying the fact, that this 
is a terrible lonesome life after all. And I cannot help 
thinking your ladyship has not been looking so well of 
late, and a little society would do your ladyship good; 
and Miss Venetia too, after all, she wants a playfellow ; 
J am certain Bwie that I 'was as tired of playing at bau 
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with her Ibis moming as ^if I bad never sat down in 
my bom dajs; and I dare say tbe little lord will play 
with her all day long," 

"If I thougbt that tbis visit would lead to wbat is 
understood by tbe word society, my good Pauncefort, I 
certainly should refirain from paying it," said Lady 
Annabel, very quiotly. 

"Ob! Lord, dear my lady, I was not for a moment 
dreaming of any such tbing," replied Mistress Paunce- 
fort; "society I know as well as any one, means grand 
balls, Eanelagb, and tbe masquerades. I can't abide 
tbe thougbt of them, I do assure your ladysbip; all I 
meant was that a quiet dinner now and tben with a 
few friends, a dance perbaps in tbe evening, or a band 
of whisk, or a game of romps at Cbristmas, wben iho 
abbey will of course be quite füll, a — " 

"I believe there is as little cbance of tbe abbey 
being füll at Cbristmas, or any otber time, as there is 
of Cherbury," said Lady Annabel. "Mrs. Cadurcis is 
a widow, with a very slender fortune. Her son will 
not enjoy bis estate until be is of age, and its rentgj 
is small. I am led to believe that tliey will live quite 
as quietly as ourselves; and wben I spoke of Christian 
charity, I was thinking only of kindness towards them, 
and not of amusement for ourselves." 

"Well, my lady, your la'ship knows best," replied 
Misiress Pauncefort, evidently very disappointed ; for 
she had indulged in momentaiy visions of noble visitors 
and noble valets; "I am always content, you know, 
wben yeur la'ship iiSj but, I must say, I tbink it is very 
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odd for a lord to be so poor. I nerer heard of such a 
thin^. I tfaink they will tum oat richer than joa have 
an idea, my lady. Tour la'ship knows 'tis quite a 
saying, 'As rieh as a lord.'" 

Lady Annabel smiled, bnt did not reply. 

The next moming the fawn-colonred chariot, which 
had rarely been used since Lady AnnabePs amval at 
Cherlmry, and four black long tailed coach-horses, that 
£rom absolute necessity had been degraded, in the inter- 
val, to the Service of the eart and the plongh, made 
their appearance, after much bustle and effort, before 
Üie hall-door. Although a moming's stroU from Cher- 
bury throngh the woods, Cadurcis was distant nearly 
ten miles by the road, and that road was in great part 
impassable, save in favourable seasons. This visit, 
therefore, was an expedition; and Lady Annabel, fear- 
ing the fatigue for a child, determined to leave Venetia 
at hdnie, from whom she had actually never been se- 
parated one hour in her life. Venetia could not refrain 
from shedding a tear when her mother embraced and 
quitted her, and begged, as a last favoiir, that she 
might accompany her through the park to the averiue 
lodge. So Pauncefort and herseif entered the chariot, 
that rocked like a ship , in spite of all the skill of the 
coachman and the postilion. 

Venetia walked home with Mistress Pauncefort, but 

Lady AnnabeFs little daughter was not in her ttsual 

lively spirits; many a butterfly glanced around without 

attracting her pursuit, and the deer trooped by without 

eliciting a Single Observation. At length she said, in a 
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veiy thoHghtM tone, ^'Mistress Panncefort, I should 
have liked to have gone and seen the litüe boy." 

"Yon shall go and see him another day, Miss," 
replied her attendant. 

"Mistresfl Panncefort," said Venetia, "are yon a 
widow?" 

Mistress Panncefort almost started; had the inqniry 
been made by a man, she would almost have supposed 
he was going to be very mde. She was indeed very 
mnch snrprised. 

"And pray, Miss Venetia, what conld put it in 
yonr head to ask such an odd question?" exclaimed 
Mistress Panncefort. "A widow I Miss Venetia; I have 
never yet changed my name, and I shall not in a hnrry, 
that I can teil yon." 

"Do widows change their names?" said Venetia. 

"All women change their names when they marry," 
responded Mistress Panncefort. 

"Is mamma married?" inquired Venetia. 

"La! Miss Venetia. Well, to be sure, yon do ask 
the strängest questions. Married! to be sure she is 
married," said Mistress Panncefort, exceedingly flustered. 

"And whom is she married to?" pursued the un- 
wearied Venetia. 

"Yonr papa, to be sure," said Mistress Panncefort, 
blnahing np to her eyes, and looking very confused; 
"that is-^o say, Miss Venetia, yon are never to ask 
qnestions about such subjects. Have not I often told y 
you it is not pretty?" 

"Why is it not pretty?'' said Venetia, 
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"Because it is not proper," said Mistress Paunce- 
fort; "because your mamtna does not like you to ask 
such questions, and she will be very angry with me for 
answering them, I can teil you that." 

"I teil you what, Mistress Pauncefort," said Venetia, 
"I think mamma is a widow." 

"And what then, Miss Venetia? There is no shame 
in that." 

"Shame!" exclaimed Venetia. "What is shame?" 

"Look, there is a pretty butterfly!" exclaimed Mis- 
tress Pauncefort. "Did you ever see such a pretty 
butterfly, Miss?" 

"I do not care about butterflies, to-day, Mistress 
Pauncefort; I like to talk about widows." 

"Was there ever such a child!" exclaimed Mistress 
Pauncefort, with a wondering glance. 

"I must have had a papa," said Venetia, "all the 
ladies I read about had papas," and married husbands, 
Then whom did my mamma marry?" 

"Lord! Miss Venetia, you know very well your 
mamma always teils you that all those books you read 
are a pack of stories," observed Mistress Paimcefort, 
with an air of triumphant art. 

"There never were such persons, perhaps," said 
Venetia, "but it is not true that there never were such 
things as papas and husbands, for all people have 
papas; you must have had a papa, Mistress Paunce- 
fort?" 

"To be sure I had," said Mistress Pauncefort, bri- 
dling up. 
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"And a mamma too?" said Venetia. 
"As honest a woman as ever lived," said Mistress 
Pauncefort. 

"Then if I have no papa, mamma must be a wife 
that has lost her husband, and that^ mamma told me at 
dinner yesterday, was a widow." 

"Was the like ever seen!" exclaimed Mistress 
Pauncefort "And what then, Miss Venetia?" 

"It seems to me so odd that only two people should 
liye here, and both be widows," said Venetia, "and 
both have a little child; the only diflference is, that one 
is a little boy, and I am a little girl." 

"When ladies lose their husbands, they do not like 
to have their names mentioned," said Mistress Paunce- 
fort-, "and so you must never talk of your papa to my 
lady, and that is the truth." 

"I will not now," said Venetia. 
When they retumed home, Mistress Pauncefort 
brought her work, and seated herseif on the ten-ace, 
that she might not lose sight of her charge. Venetia 
played ab out for some little time; she made a castle 
behind a tree, and fancied she was a knight, and then 
a lady, and conjured up an ogre in the neighbouring 
shrubbery; but these day-dreams did not amuse her as 
much as usual. She went and fetched her book, but 
even "The Seven Champions" could not interest her. 
Her eye was fixed upon the page, and apparently she 
was absorbed in her pursuit, but her mind wandered, 
and the page was never turned. She indulged in an 
xmeoDBcions reverie'^ her fancy was ^itb. hßi: mother on 
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her visit; the old abbey rose up before her: sbe painted 
th« scene witbout an effort: tbe court, witb tbe fountain; 
tbe grand room, witb tbe tapestry bangings; tbat de- 
solate garden, witb tbe fallen statues; and tbat long, 
gloomy galleiy. And in all tbese scenes appeared tbat 
little boy, wbo, somebow or otber, seemed wonderftiUy 
blended witb ber imaginings. It was a very long day 
tbis; Venetia dined alone witb Mistress Pauncefort; tbe 
time bung very beavy; at lengtb sbe feil asleep in 
Mistress Pauncefort's lap. A sound roused ber, — tbe 
carriage bad retumed; sbe ran to greet ber motber, 
but tberfe was no news; — Mrs. Cadurcis bad been 
absent; sbe bad gone to a distant town to buy some 
fumiture; and, after all, Lady Annabel bad not seen 
tbe little boy. 



CHAPTEE VI. 

A FEW days after tbe visit to Cadurcis, wben Lady 
Annabel was sitting alone, a post-cbaise drove up to tbe 
ball, wbence issued a sbort and very stout woman witb 
a rubicund countenance, and dressed in a style wbicb 
remarkably blended tbe sbabby witb tbe tawdry. Sbe 
was aeeompanied by a boy between eleven and twelve 
years of age, wbose appearance, bowever, very mucb 
contrasted witb tbat of bis motber, for be was pale and 
slender, witb long Curling black bair and large black 
ejres, wbicb occasionally, by tbeir transient flasbes, 
Bgreeahljr relieved a face tbe geuetaV «kx^x^mou of 
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whicli migiit be esteemed somewliat slij and sollen. 
The lady, of conrse, was Mrs. Cadurcis, who was re- 
oei^ed bj Ladj Annabel with the greatest courtesy. 

"A terrible joumey," exclaimed Mrs. Cadnrcis, 
famiing berself as she took her seat, "and so verj bot! 
Plantagenet, my love, make your bow; bare not I 
always told 70U to make a bow wben you enter a 
room, espeeially wbere there are strg,ngers? This is 
Lady Annabel Herbert, wbo was so kind as to call 
upon HS. Make yonr bow to Lady Annabel." 

The boy gave a sort of sulky nod, but Lady An- 
nabel received it so graciously and expressed berself so 
kindly to bim tbat bis features relaxed a little, tbougb 
he was quite silent and sat on the edge of bis chair, 
the pictore of dogged indifference. 

"Cbarming country, Lady Annabel," said Mrs. Ca- 
durcis, "but worse roads, if possible, than we had in 
Northnmberland, wbere, indeed, there were no roads at 
alL Cherbury a delightful place, very unlike the ab- 
bey; dreadfuUy lonesome I assnre you I find it, Lady 
AnnabeL Great change for us from a little town and 
all cur kind neighbours. Very different from Morpeth; 
is it not, Plantagenet?" 

"I bäte Morpeth," .said the boy. 

"Hate Morpeth!" exclaimed Mrs. Cadurcis, "well, 
I am sure, that is very ungrateful, with so many kind 
friends as we always found. Besides, Plantagenet, have 
I not always told you that you are to hate nothing? It 
is very wicked. The trouble it costs me, Lady Annabel, 
to edncate this dear child!" contixvuQd Mx«. Cadurcis^ 
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tuming to Lady Ännabel, and speaking in a semi-tone. 
"I have done it all myself, I assure you; and, when 
he likes, he can be as good as any one. Can't you, 
Plantagenet?" 

Lord Gadurcis gave a grim.smile; seated himself at 
the very back of the deep chair .and swung his feet, 
which no longer reached the ground, to and fro. 

"I am snre thatLord Cadurcis alwaya behaves well," 
Said Lady Annabel. 

"There, Plantagenet," exclaimed Mrs. Cadurcis, 
"only listen to that. Hear what Lady Annabel Her- 
bert says; she is sure you always behave well. Now 
mind, never give her ladyship cause to change her 
opinion." 

Plantagenet curied his lip, and half tumed his back 
on his companions. 

"I regretted so much that I -^as not at home when 
you did me the honour to call," resumed Mrs. Cadurcis; 
"but I had gone over for the day to Southport, buying 
fumiture. What a business it is to buy fumiture, Lady 
Annabel!" added Mrs. Cadurcis, with a piteous ex- 
pression. 

"It is indeed very troublesome," said Lady Annabel 

"Ah! you have none of these cares," continued Mrs. 
Cadurcis, surveying the pretty apartment. "What a 
difference between Cherbury and the abbey! I suppose 
you have never been there?'' 

"Lideed, it is one of my favöurite walks," answered 
Lady Annabel; "and, some two years ago, I even took 
the liberty o£ Walking through the house." 
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"Was there ever ßuch a place!'* exclaimed Mrs. 
Cadurcis. "I assure you my poor head torns, whenever 
I tiy to find my way about it. Bat the trustees offered 
it XLS, and I tliought it my. duty to my son to reside 
there. Besides, it was a great offer to a widow; if poor 
Mr. Cadurcis had been alive it would. have been dif- 
ferent I hardly know what I shall do there, parti- 
cularly in winter. My spirits are always dreadftiUy 
low. I only hope Plantagenet will behave well. If he 
goes into his tantrums at the abbey, and particularly 
in winter, I haPdly know what will become of me!" 

"I am sure Lord Cadurcis will do every thing to 
make the abbey comfortable to you. Besides, it is but 
a very short walk from Cherbury, and you must come 
very often and see us." 

'*0h! Plantagenet can be good if he likes, I can 
assure you, Lady Annabel; and behave as properly as 
any little boy I know. Plantagenet, my dear, speak. 
Have not I always told you, when you pay a visit, 
that you should open your mouth now and then. I 
don t like chatting children," added Mrs. Cadurcis, "but 
I like them to answer Avhen they are spoken to." 

"Nobody has spoken to me," said Lord Cadurcis, 
in a sullen tone. 

'* Plantagenet, my love!" said his mother in a solemu 
voice. 

"Well, mother, what do you want?" 
"Plantagenet, my love, you know you promiöed me 
to be goodi" 

"Well! what have I done?" ' 

Venetia. L % 
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"Lord Cadnrds/' Baid Lady Annabel, inteEfmng, 
^^do you like to look at pietores?^^ 

^Thank you," replied the little loid, in a more 
conrteoufl tone, "I like to be leflt alone.^' 

^^Did you ever know such .an odd cbild!'^ said Mra. 
Cadurcis; "and yet, Lady Annabel, yon must not jndge 
him by what you see. I do assure yon he can behaye, 
when he likes, as pretty as possible.^' 

"Pretty!" muttered the little lord between his teeth. 

"If you had only seen him at Morpeth sometinies 
at a little tea party," said Mrs. Cadurcis, "he really 
was qnite the omament of the Company." 

"No, I wasn't," said Lord Gadnrcis, 

" Plantagenet r' said his moiher again in a solenn 
tone, "have I not always told you that you are never 
to contradict any one?" 

The little lord indulged in a suppressed growL 

"There was a Uttle play last Christmas," continued 
Mrs. Cadurcis, "and he acted quite delightfdlly. Kow 
you would not think that, from the way he sits upon 
that chair. Plantagenet, my dear, I do insist upon 
your behaving yourself. Sit like a man." 

"I am not a man," said Lord Cadurcis, yery quietly ; 
"I wish I were." 

^Plantagenetl" said the mother, "have not I always 
told you that you are never to answer me? It is not 
proper for children to answer! O Lady Annabel, if 
you knew what it cost me to educate my son. He 
never does anything I wish, and it is so provoking, 
fiecaase I know that he can behave as properly as pos- 
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ible if be like«. He does it to provoke me, — you 
mow you do it to provoke me, you little brat; now, 
Bit properly, sir; I do desire you to sit properly. How 
▼exatious that you should call at Cherbury for the first 
time, and behave in this manner! Plantagenet, do you 
hear me?" exclaimed Mrs. Cadurcis, with a face red- 
dening to scarlet, and almost menacing a move from 
her seat 

"Yes, everybody bears you, Mrs. Cadurcis," eaid 
tbe little lord. 

"Don't call me Mrs. Cadurcis," exclaimed the mo- 
ther, in a dreadftil rage. "That is not the way to speak 
to your mother — • I will not be called Mrs. Cadurcis 
by you. Don't answer me, sir; I desire you not to 
answer me. I bave half a mind to get up and give 
you a good sbake, that I bave. O Lady Annabel," 
sigbed Mrs. Cadurcis, wbile a tear trickled down her 
cheek, "if you only knew the life I lead, and wbat 
trouble it costs me to educate that cbild!" 

"My dear madam,'* said Lady Annabel, "I am sure 
that Lord Cadurcis bas no other wish but to please you. 
Indeed you have- misunderstood bim." 

"Yes! she always misunderstands me," said Lord 
Cadurcis, in a softer tone, but with pouting lips and 
Buffused eyes. 

"Now be is going on," said bis mother, beginning 
berself to cry dreadfdlly. "He knows my weak beart; 
be knows nobody in Ibe world loves bim like bis mo- 
ther; and tbis is the wäy be treats me." 

"My dear Mrs. Cadurcis," said Lady Amiah^l^ "^ray 

^* 
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take luncheon after your long drive; and Lord Cadnlrcis, 
I am snre you mußt be fatigued." 

"Thankyou, Inevereat, my dear lady," said Mrs. 
Cadorcis, ^^except at my meals. Bat one glass of 
Mountain, if you please, I would just take the liberty 
of tasting, for the weather is so dreadfully bot; and 
Plantagenet has so aggrayated me, I really do not feel 
myself." 

Lady Annabel sounded her silver hand-bell, and 
the butler brought some cakes and the Mountain. Mrs. 
Cadurcis revived by virtue of her single glass, and the 
providential co-operation of a subsequent one or two. 
Even the cakes and the Mountain, however, would not 
tempt her son to open his mouth; and this, in spite of 
her retuming composure, drove her to desper^tion. A 
conviction that the Mountain and the cakes were deli- 
cious, an amiable desire that the palate of her spoiled 
child should be gratified, some reasonable matemal 
anxiety that after so long and fatiguing a drive he in 
fact needed some refreshment, and the agonising con- 
sciousness that all her own physical pleasüre at the 
moment was destroyed by the mental sufferings she 
endured at having quarrelled with her son, and that he 
was depriving himself of what was so agreeable only 
to pique her, quite overwhelmed tbe ill-regulated mind 
of this fond mother. Between each sip and each mouth- 
ful, she appealed to him to follow her example, now 
with cajolery, now with menace, tili at length, worked 
up by the united Stimulus of the Mountain and her own 
nngovemable rage, she dashed down the glass and un- 
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bished slice of cake, and, before the astonished Lady 
Annabel, roshed forward to give him what ehe had 
long threatened, and what she in general ultimately 
iad recourse to — a good Bhake. 

Her agile son, experienced in these storms, escaped 

ia time, and pushed lus chair before bis infuriated 

mother; Mrs. Gadurcis, however, rallied, and cbased 

kirn round the room; once more she flattered herseif 

she had captured him, once more he evaded her; in 

her despair she took up Venetia's "Seven Champions," 

and threw the volume at bis head; he laughed a fiendish 

langh, as, ducking bis head, the book flew on, and 

dashed tbrongh a pane of glass; Mrs. Gadurcis made a 

desperate charge, and her son, a little frightened at her 

almost maniacal passion, saved bimself by suddenly 

seizing Lady Annabel's work- table, and whirling it 

before her; Mrs. Gadurcis feil over the leg of the table, 

and went into hysterics; while the bloodhound, who had 

long Started from bis repose, looked at bis mistress for 

Instructions, and in the meantime continued barking. 

The astonished and agitated Lady Annabel assisted 

Urs. Gadurcis to rise, and led her to a couch. Lord 

Cadurcis, pale and dogged, stood in a comer, and after 

ab this uproar there was a comparative calm, only 

broken by the sobs of the mother, each instant growing 

fainter and fainter. 

At this moment the door opened, and Mistress 
Pauncefort ushered in the little Venetia. She really 
looked hke an angel of peace seilt £rom \<^«^^\v wi ^ 
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misBion of concord, with her long golden hair, her 
bright face , and amile of ineffable loveliness. 

** Mamma I" Baid Venetia, in the sweetest tone. 

^^HuRh! darling/^ said Ladj Annabel, "this ladj is 
not v«ry woll." 

Mr8. Cadurcis opened her ejes and sighed. She 
beheld Vejiotia, and stared at her with a feeling of 
wondor. **0 Lady Annabel," she faintly exclaimed, 
"what must you think of me! But was there ever such 
an nnfortunato motlior! and I have not a thought in the 
worhl but for that boy. I have devoted my life to him, 
and never would have buried myself in this abbey but 
for bis sake. And this is the way he treats me, and 
bis father before him treated me even worse. Am I 
not the most unfortunate woman you ever knew?" 

"My dear madam," said the kind Lady Annabel, 
in a soothing tone, "you will be very happy yet; all 
will be quite right and quite happy." 

"Is this angel your child?" inquired Mrs. Cadurcis," 
in a low voice. 

"This is my little girl — Venetia. Come hither, 
Venetia, and speak to Mrs. Cadurcis." 

"How do you do, Mrs. Cadurcis?" said Venetia. 
"I am so glad you have come to live at the abbey." 

"The angel!" exclaimed Mrs. Cadurcis. "The sweet 
seraph! Oh! why did not my Plantagenet speak to 
you, Lady Annabel, in the same tone? And he can, 
if he likes; — he can, indeed. It was bis silence that 
so mortified me; it was bis silence that led to all. I 
am so proud of him! and then he eomea here^ and never 
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ipeaks a word. Plantagenet, I am stire 70a will 
beak my heart*^ 

Venetia went up to the little lord in the comer, and 
gentlj Btroked bis dark cheek. "Are you the little 
boj?"" she Said. 

Cadnrcis looked at her; at first the glance was 
lather fierce, but it instantlj relaxed. "What is yonr 
name^^* he said in a low, bnt not nnkind, tone. 

"Venetia." 

**I likeyon, Venetia,'* said ilie boy. "Doyou live here?" 

"Yes, with my mamma." 

"I like your mamma, too; bnt not so mnch as yon. 
I like yonr gold hair." 

"Oh, how ftinny! to like my gold hairl" 

"K you had come in sooner," said Cadurcis, "we 
shonld not have had this row." 

"What is a row, little boy?" said Venetia. 

"Do not call me little boy," he said, but not in an 
onkind tone; "call me by my name." 

"What is your name?" 

"Lord Cadurcis; but you may call me by my Chris- 
tian name, because I like you." 

"What is your Christian name?" 

"Plantagenet" 

" Plantagenet I What a long name!" said Venetia. 
"Teil me, then, Plantagenet, what is a row?" 

"What often takes place between me and my mo- 
ther, but which I am very sorry now has happened 
here, for I like this place, and should like to come 
often. A row k a quarreL" 
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"A quaxrell What! do you quarrel with your 
mamma?" 

"Often." 

"Why, then, you are not a good boy." 

"Ah! my mamma is not like yours," said the litüe 
lofd, with a sigh. "It is not my fault But now I 
want to make it up; how sliall I do it?" 

"Go and give her a kiss." 

"Poh! that is not the way." 

"Shall I go and ask my mamma what is best to 
do?" said Venetia; and she stole away on tiptoe, and 
whispered to Lady Annabel that Plantagenet wanted 
her. Her mother came forward and invited Lord Cadur- 
cis to walk on the terrace with her, leaving Venetia to 
amuse her other guest. 

Lady Annabel, though very kind, was very frank 
and firm in her unexpected confidential interview with 
her new friend. She placed before him very clearly 
the enormity of his conduct, which no provocation could 
justify; it was a violation of divine law, as well as 
human propriety. She found the little lord attentive, 
tractable, and repentant, and, what might not have been 
expected, exceedingly ingenious and intelligent. His 
observations, indeed, were distinguished by remarkable 
acuteness; and though he could not, and indeed did 
not even attempt to vindicate his conduct, he incidentally 
introduced much that might be urged in its extenuation. 
There was, indeed, in this his milder moment, some- 
thing very winning in his demeanour, and Lady Anna- 
bel deeply regretted that a uatui^ of ao much promise 
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and capacity shonld, by the injudicious treatment of a 
parent, at once fond and yiolent, afibrd such slight 
hopes of fdttire happiness. It was arranged between 
Lord Cadnrcis and Lady Annabel that she sbould lead 
liim to bis motber, and tbat be sbould lament tbe past, 
and ask ber forgiveness; so tbey re-entered tbe room. 
Yenetia was listening to a very long story from Mrs. 
Cadorcis, wbo Äppeared to bave entirely recovered ber- 
self; but ber countenance assumed a befitting expression 
of grief and gravity wben sbe observed beV ^on. 

"My dear madam," said Lady Annabel, "your son 
is very nnbappy tbat be sbould bave offönded yöu, and 
be bas asked my kind offices to effect a perfect recon- 
eiliation between a cbild wbo wisbes to be dutifiil to a 
parent wbo, be feels, bas always been so affectionate." 

Mrs. Cadorcis began crying. 

"Motber," said ber son, "I am sorry for wbat bas 
occnrred; mine was tbe fault. I sball not be bappy tili 
you pardon me." 

"No, yours was not tbe fault," said poor Mrs. Ca- 
dnrcis, crying very bitterly. "Ob! no, it was not! I 
was in fault, only I. Tbere, Lady Annabel, did I not 
teil you be was tbe sweetest, dearest, most generous- 
bearted ^creature tbat ever lived? Ob! if be would only 
always speak so, I am sure I sbould be tbe bappiest 
woman tbat ever breatbed! He puts me in mind quite 
of bis poor dear fatber, wbo was an angel upon eartb; 
be was indeed, wben be was not vexed. O my dear 
Plantagenet! my only bope and joy! you are tbe trea- 
snre and consolation of my life, and alwa.^^ mll \i^* 
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Grod biess yon, mj dirHiig ddld! Ton mkalL kave ihat 
ponj you wanted; I sm sore I can mma^ it: I did 
not think I ecmld."' 

As Lady Annabel thoug^ht it was as well tfaat the 
XQOiher and the son shoidd not be immediately tfarown 
together afber ttiis storm, sbe Teiy kindly proposed that 
they should remain, and pass the day at Cherboij; 
and as Plantagenet's eyes brightened at the proposa), 
h did not reqnire mnch tronble to persoade his mother 
to accede to it The day, that had commenoed so 
inauspicionsly, tomed ont one of the most agreeable, 
both to Mrs. Cadarcis and her child. The two mo- 
thers conversed together, and, as Mrs. Cadarcis was a 
great workwoman, there was at least one bond of sym- 
pathy between her and the tapestry of her hostess. 
Then they all took a stroll in the park; and as Mrs. 
Cadurcis was not able to walk for any length of time, 
the children were permitted to stroll about together, 
attended by Mistress Pauncefort, while Mrs. Cadarcis, 
chatting without ceasing, detailed to Lady Annabel all 
the history of her life, all the details of her varioos 
complaints and her economical arrangements, and all 
the secrets of her hnsband's treatment of her, — that 
favoarite subject on which she ever waxed most elo- 
quent Plantagenet, equally indulging in confidence, 
which with him, however, was very nnosaal, poored all 
his soul into the charmed ear of Venetia. He told her 
how he and his mother had lived at Morpeth, and how 
he hated it; how poor ,they had been, and how rieh he 
gbould he; how he loved the abbey, and es^cially the 
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old galleiy, and the drams and. armour; how he had 
been a day-scholar at a litde school which he ab- 
hoired, and how he was to gö some day to Eton, of 
whidi he was very proud. 

At length they were obliged to retum, and when 
dumer was over the post chaise was announced. Mrs. 
Cadnrcis parted from Lady Annabel with all the warm 
expressions of a heart naturally kind and generous; 
and Plantagenet embraced Venetia, and promised that 
the next day he would find his way alone from Ca- 
dnrcis, through the "virood, and cöme and take another 
walk with her. 
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This settlement of Mrs. Cadurcis and her son in 
the neighbourhood was an event of no slight impoitance 
in the life of the family at Cherbury. Venetia at length 
fonnd a companion of her own age, itself an incident 
which, in its influence upon her character and pursuits, 
was not to be disregarded. There grew up between 
Ihe little lord and the daughter of Lady Annabel that 
fond intimacy which not rärely occurs in childhood. 
Plantagenet and Venetia qnickly imbibed for each other 
a singolar afiection, not displeasing to Lady Annabel, 
who observed, without dissatisfaction, the increased hap- 
piness of her child, and encouraged by her kindness 
the frequent visits of the boy, who soon learnt the 
shortest road Brom ihe abbey, and almost daily scaled 
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the hill, and traced bis way tbröugh the woods, to flia 
Iiall. There was much, indeed, in the character and 
the Situation of Lord Cadurcis which interested Lady 
Annabel Herbert His mild, engaging, and affectionate 
manners, when he was removed from the injudicions 
influence of his mother, won upon her feelings; she 
feit for this lone child, whom nature had gifted with so 
soft a heart and with a thoughtful mind whose out- 
breaks not uni&equently attracted her notice; with none 
to guido him, and with onlj one heart to look up to 
for fondness; and that, too, one that had abeady con- 
trived toforfeit the respect even of so young a child. 

Yet Lady Annabel was too sensible of the paramount 
Claims of a mother — herseif, indeed, too jealous of 
any encroachment on the füll privileges of matemal 
love — to sanction in the slightest degree, * by her be- 
haviour, any neglect of Mrs. Cadurcis by her son. For 
his sake, therefore, she courted the society of her new 
neighbour; and although Mrs. Cadurcis offered little to 
engage Lady AnnabeFs attention as a companion, though 
she was violent in her temper, far from well informed, 
and — from the society in which, in spite of her ori- 
ginal good birth, her later years had passed — veiy 
far from, being refined, she was not without her good 
q^ualities. She was generous, kind-hearted, and grateful; 
not insensible of her own deficiencies, and respectable 
from her misfortunes. Lady Annabel was one of those 
who always judged individuals rather by their good 
qualities than their bad. With the exception of her 
violent temper, which — under the control of Lady 
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Alinabels presence, and hj the aid of all that kind 
person^s skilfal mauagement — Mrs. Cadurcis genorally 
cantrived to bridle, her principal faults wore thoso of 
manner, wbich, from the force of habit, ovory day be- 
eame less painfuL Mrs. Cadurcis — who, indecd, was 
only a child of a larger growth — became ßcarcely 
less attached to the Herbert family than her son; ehe 
feit that her life, under their influence, was happier 
and serener than of yore; that there were less domostic 
broils than in old days; that her son was moro dutiful; 
and, as she conld not help suspecting, thoiigh sho found 
it difficnlt to analyse the cause, herseif moro amiable. 
The truth was, Lady Annabel always treated Mrfl. Ca- 
durcis with Btudied respect; and the cliildren, and 
especially Venetia, foUowedher examplc. Mrs. Cadurcis' 
self-complacency was not only less shocked, but moro 
gratified, than before; and this was the secrot of her 
happiness. For no one was more mortified by her 
rages, when they were past, than Mrs. Cadurcis herseif; 
ehe feit they comprpmised her dignity, and had lost her 
all moral command over a child whom she loved at 
the bottom of her heart with a kind of wild passion, 
though she would menace and striko liim, and who 
ofiten precipitated these paroxyfims l>y denying bis mo- 
ther that duty and affection wliich were, after all, the 
great charm and pride of hör existence. 

As Mrs. Cadurcis was unablc to walk to Clierbury, 
and as Plantagenet soon feil into the habit of passing 
every moming at the hall, Lady Annabel was frequent 
in. her visits to the mother, and soou alift ^^tauaded 
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Mrs. Gadnrcis to order the old post chaise regularly on 
Saturday, and remain at Gherbuiy iintil the foUowing 
Monday; hj these means both families united together 
in the chapel at divine service, while the presence of 
Dr. Masham, at their now increased Sunday dinner, 
was an incident in the monotonons life of Mrs. Cadorcis 
far from displeasing to her. The Doctor gave her a 
üttle news of the neighbourhood, and of the country.in 
general; amused her with an occasional anecdote of 
the Queen and the yonng Princesses; and always lent 
her the last number of "Sylvanus Urban." 

This weekly visit to Cherbury, the great personal 
attention which she always received there, and the fre- 
quent morning walks of Lady Annabel to the abbey, 
effectually repressed on the whole the jealousy which 
was a characteristic of Mrs. Cadurcis' nature, and which 
the constant absence of her son from her in the mom- 
ings might otherwise have fatally developed. Bnt Mrs. 
Cadnrcis could not resist the conviction that the Herberts 
were as much her friends as her ohild's; her jealonsy 
was balanced by her gratitude; she was daily, almost 
hourly, sensible of some kindness of Lady Annabel, 
for there were a thousand senrices in the power of the 
opulent and ample establishment of Cherbury to a£Fbrd 
the limited and desolate household at the abbey. 
Living in seclusion, it is difficult to refrain from im- 
bibing even a strong regard for our almost solitary 
companion, however incompatible may be our pursuits, 
and however our tastes may vary, especially when that 
companion is grateful, and duly seasible of the con- 
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descenfflon of our intimacj. And so it happened that, 
before a jeax had elapsed, that very Mrs. Gadnrcis, 
whose first introduction at Cherbury had been so un- 
fjBiYOiindble to her, and from whose temper and manners 
the elegant demeanour and the disciplined mind of 
Ladj .^inabel Herbert might have been excused for a 
moment recoiling, had succeeded in establishing a streng 
hold npon the affections of her refined neighbour, who 
loiight, on every occasion, her society, and omitted 
&w opportonities of contributing to her comfort and 
welfare. 

In the meantime her son was the companion of 
Venetia, both in her pastimes and studies. The edu- 
cation of Lord Cadards had received no further as- 
fiistance than was afforded by the little grammar-school 
at Morpeth, where he had passed three or four years 
as a day-scholar, and where his mother had invariably 
taken his part on every occasion that he had incurred 
the displeasure of his master. There he had obtained 
some imperfect knowledge of Latin; yet the boy was 
fond of reading, and had picked up, in an odd way, 
more knowledge than might have been supposed. He 
had read "Baker's Chronicle," and "The Old Universal 
History," and "Plutarch;" and had tumed over — in 
the book-room of an old gentleman at Morpeth, who 
had been attracted by his intelligence — not a few 
corious old folioi^, firom which he had gleaned no con- 
temptible störe of curious instances of human nature. 
His goardian, whom he had never seen, and who was 
a great nobleman and lived in London^ had signified to 
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Mrs. Cadnrcis bis Intention of sending liis ward toEton; 
but that time had not yet arrived, and Mrs. Cadnrcis, 
who dreaded parting with her son, determined to post- 
pone it by every matemal artifice in her power. At 
present it would have seemed that her son's intellect 
was to be left utterly uncnltivated, for there was no 
school in the neighbourhood which he could * attend, 
and no occasional assistance which could be obtained; 
and to the constant presence of a tutor in the honse 
Mrs. Cardurcis was not less opposed than bis lordship 
could have been himself. 

It was by degrees that Lord Cadurcis became the 
partner of Yenetia in her studies. Lady Annabel had 
consulted Dr. Masham about the poor little boy, whose 
neglected state she deplored; and the good Doctor had 
oflfered to ride over to Cherbury at least once a week, 
besides Sunday, provided Lady Annabel would under- 
take that his directions, in bis absence, should be at- 
tended to. This her ladyship promised cheerfuUy; nor 
had she any difficulty in persuading Cadurcis to con- 
sent to the arrangement. He listened with docility and 
patience to her representation of the fatal effects, in his 
after-life, of his neglected education; of the generous 
and advantageous offer of Dr. Masham ; and how cheer- 
fuUy she would exert herseif to assist his endeavours, 
if Plantagenet would willingly submit to her super- 
vision. The little lord expressed to her his determina- 
tion to do all that she desired, and voluntarily promised 
her that she should never repent her goodness. And 
he kept his vfori. So every morning, with the fuU 
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ooncnirence of Mrs. Cadnrcis, whose advice and opinion 
on the affair were most fonnally solicited by Lady An- 
nabel, Plantagenet arriyed early at the hall, and took 
bis writing and^ French lessons with Venetia, and tben 
they altemately read aloud to Lady Annabel from the 
histories of Hooke and Echard. When Venetia repahred 
to her drawing, Cadurcis sat down to his Latin exercise, 
and, in enconraging and assisting him, Lady Annabel, 
' a profiäent in Italian, began herseif to learn the ancient 
language of the Bojoians. With such a chaxming mis- 
tress even these Latin exercises were achieved. In vain 
Cadnrcis, after tuming leaf over leaf, would look,round 
with a piteous air to his fair assistant — "0 Lady An- 
nabel, I am sure the word is not in the dictionary;" 
Lady Annabel was in a moment at his side, and, by 
Bome magic of her fair fingers the word would somehow 
or other make its appearance. After a little exposure 
of this kind, Plantagenet would labour with double 
energy, until, heaving a deep sigh of exhaustion and 
vezation, he would burst forth — "0 Lady Annabel, 
indeed there is not a nominative case in this sentence/* 
And then Lady Annabel would quit her easel, with her 
pencil in her band, and give all her intellect to the 
pnzzling construction; at length, she would say, '*I 
think, Plantagenet, this must be our nominative case;^' 
and so it always was. 

Thus, when Wednesday came, the longest and most 
laborious moming of all Lord Cadurcis^ studies, and 
when he neither wrote, nor read, nor leamt French 
with Venetia, but ^aye up all his soul to Dr. Masham, 

Venetia, L K 
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he usually acqnitted himself to that good person^s satis- 
faction, who left him, in general, with commendations 
that wei*e not lost on the pupil, and plenty of firesh 
exiercises to occupy him and Lady Annabel nntil the 
next week. When a year had thus paseed away, the 
happiest year yet in Lord Cadurcis' life, in spite of all 
his disadvantages, he had contrived to make no incon- 
siderable progress. Almost deprived of a tutor, he had 
advanced in classical acquirement more than during the 
whole of his preceding years of scholarship, while his 
handwriting began to become intelligible , he coald 
read Erench with comparative facility, and had tnmed 
over many a volume in the well-stored library at 
Cherbury. 
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"Wäbn the hours of study were past, the children, 
with that zest for play which occupation can alone öe- 
cure, would go forth together, and wander in the park. 
Here they had made a little world for themselves, of 
which no one dreamed; for Venetia had poured forth 
all her Arcadian lore into the ear of Plantagenet, and 
they acted together many of the adventures of the ro- 
mance, under the fond names of Musidorus and Phi- 
loclea. Cherbury was Arcadia, and Cadurcis Macedon; 
while the intervening woods ügured as the forests of 
Thessaly, and the breeey downs were the heights of 
Pindua. Unwearied was the imiocent s^ott of their 
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attended by Mistress Pauncefort, were pennitted to ao- 
company Plantagenet some way on liis retum. Then 
they parted with an embrace in the woods of Thessaly, 
and Mnsidoros strolled home with a beavy beart to bis 
Maeedonian realm. 

Parted from Venetia, tbe magic snddenly seemed to 
cease, andMusidorus was instantly transformed into tbe 
Utde Lord Cadurds, exbausted by tbe unconscious 
efforts of bis fancy, depressed by tbe Separation from 
bis sweet companion,, and sbrinking from tbe unpoetical 
reception wbicb at tbe best awaited bim in bis ungenial 
bome. Often, wben tbus alone, would be loiter on bis 
way -and seat bimself on tbe ridge, and watcb tbe 
setting sun, as its dying glory illumined tbe turrets of 
bis ancient bouse, and bumisbed tbe waters of tbe lake, 
nntil tbe tears stole down bis cbeek; and yet be knew 
not wby. No tbougbts of sorrow bad flitted tbrongb 
bis mind, nor indeed bad ideas of any description oc- 
cuned to bim. It was a trance of unmeaning abstrac- 
tion; all tbat be feit was a mystical pleasure in watcbing 
tbe sonset, and a conviction tbat, if be were not witb 
Venetia, tbat wbicb be loved next best, was to be 
alone. 

Tbe little Cadurcis in general retumed bome moody 
and silent, and bis motber too often, irritated by bis 
demeanonr, indulged in all tbe expressions of a qnick 
and offended temper; but since bis intimacy witb tbe 
Herberts, Plantagenet bad leamt to control bis emotions, 
attd <^xi BneceaaMij labonred to pie^y^ül \kQ%^ ^^xi^^ 
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of domestic recrimination önce so painfuUy freqüeni 
There often, too, was a note from Lady Annabel to 
Mrs. Cadurcis, or some other slight memorial, borne by 
her son, which enlisted all the kind feelings of that 
lady in favour of her Cherbury friends, and then the 
evening was sure to pass over in peace; and, when 
Plantagenet was not thus armed , he exerted himself to 
be cordial; and so, on the whole, with some skill in 
management, and some trials of temper, the mother 
and child contrived to live together with far greater 
comfort than they had of old. ^^ 

Bed-time was always a great relief to Plantagenet, 
for it secured him solitude. He would lie awake for 
hours, indulging in sweet aud unconscious reveries, and 
brooding over the future-mom, that always brought 
happiness. All that he nsed to sigh for, was to be 
Lady AnnabeVs son; were he Venetia's brother, then 
he was sure he never should be for a moment unhappy 
— that parting from Cherbury, and the gloomy eyenings 
at Cadurcis, would then be avoided. In such a mood, 
and lying awake upon his pillow, he sought reuige 
from the painful reality that surrounded him in the 
Creative solace of his imaginatiön. Alone, in his litüe 
bed, Cadurcis was Venetia's brother, and he conjured 
up a thousand scenes in which they were never sepa- 
rated, and wherein he always played an amiable and 
graceful part Yet he loved the abbey; his painful in- 
fancy was not associated with that scene; it was not 
connected with any of those grovelling common-places 
of lus lifo, from which he had ahronk back with in- 
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was the spot to which, in his most miserable moments 

atMorpeth, }ie had always looked forward, as the only 

Chance of emancipation from the distressing scene that 

Surround ed him. He Lad been brought up with a due 

sense of his ftiture position, and although he had ever 

affected a hanghty indifference on the subject, from his 

disrelish for the coarse acquaintances who were per- 

petually reminding him , with chuckling self-complacency, 

of his fiiture greatness, in secret he had ever brooded 

over bis destiny as his only consolation. He had im- 

bibed from his own reflections, at a very early period 

of life, a due sense of the importance.of his lot; he 

was proud of his hereditary honours, bldidedV'fts* they 

were, with some glorioüs passages in the histofy öf bis 

coontry, and prouder of his still more äncietit line. 

The eccentric exploits and the violent passions, by 

which bis race had been ever characterised, were to 

him a sonrce of secret exultation. Even the late lord, 

who certainly had no claims to his gratitude, for he 

had robbed the inheritance to the utmost of his power, 

commanded, from the wild decision of his life, the 

savage respect of his successor. In vain Mrs. Cadurcis 

would ponr forth upon this, the favourite theme for her 

wrath and her-lamentations, all the bitter expressions 

of her rage and woe. Plantagenet had never imbibed 

her prejndices against the departed, and had often ir- 

litated his mother by maintaining that the late lord 

was perfectly justi£ed in his conduct. 

Bat in Üiese aliftofet daily separatiouB betweeu Plan- 
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tagenet and Venetia, how different was her lot to that 
of her companion! She was the confidante of all his 
domesüc sorrows, and often he had requested her to 
ex^ her influence to obtain some pacifying missive 
from Lady Annabel, which might secure him a quiet 
evening at Cadurcis; and whenever this had not been 
obtained, the last words of Venetia were ever not to 
loiter, and to remember so speak to his mother as much 
as he possibly could. Venetia returned to a happy 
home, welcomed by the smil^j*öf a soft and beautiftü 
parent, and with words of affection sweeter than musia 
She found an engaging companion, who had no thonght 
but for her welfare, her amüsement, and her instmetion; 
and often, when the curtains were drawn, the candles 
lit, and Venetia, holding her mother's band, opened 
her book, she thought of poor Plantagenet, so dif* 
ferently situated, with no one to sympathise with his 
thoughts, and perhaps at the yery moment, goaded i»to 
some unhappy quarrel with his mother. 
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CHAPTEß IX. 



The appearance of the Cadurcis family on the 

Hmited stage of her life, and the engrossing society of 

Ber oompanion, had entirely distracted the thoughts of 

Yenetia firom a subject towhich in old days they were 

constantly recurring, an^that was her father. By a 

piocess which had of)0^perplexed her, and which she 

eoold never succeed in analysing, there had arisen in 

her mind, without any ostensible ageney on the part of 

her mother which she could distinctly recall, a con- 

yiction that this was a topic on. which she was never to 

speak. This idea had once haunted her, and she had 

seldom fonnd herseif alone without almost unconscionsly 

mnsing over it. Notwithstanding the unvarying kind- 

ness of Lady Annabel, she^xercised over her child a 

complete and unquestioned control. Venetia was brougbt 

up with strictness, which was only not feit to be severe, 

because the System was foonded on the most entire 

affection, but, fervent as her love was for her mother, 

it was equalled by her profound respect, which every 

Word and action of Lady Annabel tended to maintain. 

In all the confidential effusions with Plantagenet, 

Venetia had never dwelt upon this mysterious subject; 

indeed in these conversations when they treated of 

their real and not ideal life, Venetia was a mere reci- 

pient: all that she could communicate, Plantagenet 

could observe; he it was who avenged himself at these 
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moments for his habitual silence before third persons; 
it was to Venetia that he poured forth all bis soul, and 
she was never weary of hearing his stories about Mor- 
peth, and all his sorrows, disgusts, and afilictions. There 
was scarcely an individual in that little town with 
whöm, from his lively narratives, she was not familiär; 
and it was to her sjmpathising heart that he confided 
all his future hopes and progpects, and confessed the 
streng pride he experience^^m being a Cadurcis, which 
froi9 all others was stadious]|4%icealed. 

It had happened that the first Christmas-daj after 
the settlement of the Cadurcis family at the abbey 
oecurred in the middle of the'week; and as the weather 
was severe, in order J^o'^re^ent two joumeys at such 
an inclement season, Ladj Annabel persuaded Mrs. 
Cadurcis to pass Itat.whoie week at the hall. This 
arrangement gave such pleasure to Plantagenet that 
the walls of the abbej, aijnlie old post-chaise was pre- 
paring for their journey, quite resounded with his 
merriment. In vain, his mother, harassed with all the 
mysteries of packing, indulged in a thouriuif irritable 
expressions, which at any other time might have pro- 
duced a broil or even a fray; Cadurcis did nothing but 
laugh. There was at the bottom of this boy's heart, 
with all his habitual gravity and reserve, a fiind of 
humour which would occasionally break out, and which 
nothing could withstand. When he was alone with 
Venetia, he would Imitate the old maids of Morpeth, 
, and all the ceremonies of a provincial tea party,^ yith 
ßo mucb Jjfe and genuine fdn, that Yenetia was often 
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obliged to stop in their-rambles to indulge her over« 
whelming mirth. When they were alone, and he was 
gloomy, she was often accnstomed to say, ^^Now, dear 
Pkntagenet, teil me how the old ladies at Morpeth 
drink tea." 

This momiilg at the abbey, Cadurcis was irresistible, 
and, the more excited bis mother became with the 
(lifficnlties which beset her, the more gay and fluent 
were bis quips and cranks. PuiHng, panting, and 
perspiring, now dire<Bl|t. her waiting-woman, now 
scolding her man-servant, and now ineflFectually attempt- 
ing to box herson^s eärs, Mrs. Cadurcis indeed offered 
a most ridiculous spectacle. 

"John!" screamed Mrs. Cadurcis, in a voice of 
bewildered passion, and stamping with rage, "is that 
the place for my cap-box! You dait on purpose, that 
you do!" 

"John," mimicked Lord Cadurcis, "how dare you 
do it on purpose!" 

"Take that, you brat," shrieked the mother, and she 
strack her own band against the doorway. " Oh ! I'U give 
it you, ril give it you," she bellowed under the united 
influence of rage and pain, and she pursued her agile 
child, who dodged her on the other side of the post- 
chaise, which he persisted in calling the family carriage. 
"Oh! ma'am, my lady," exclaSmed the waiting- 
woman, sallying forth from the abbey, "what is to be 
done with the parrot when we are away? Mrs. Brown 
says she won't see to it, that she won't; Haynt her 
place." 
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Thifl rebellioii of Mrs. Brown was a dirersion m 
favonr of Plaatagenet Mtb. Cadnrcis waddled down 
the cloisters with precipitation, rushed into the kitehen, 
seized the surprised Mrs. Brown by the Shoulder, and 
gäve her a good shake; and darting at the cage, which 
held the parrot, she bore it in trinmph to the cairiage. 
^^I will take the bird with me/' said Mrs. Cadnrcis. 

"We cannot take the bird inside, madam/' said 
Plantagenet, '^for it will overhear all onr conversadon, 
and repeat it. We shall .idl^be able to. abnse cur 
friends." 

Mrs., Cadnrcis threw the cage at her son^s head, who, 
for the sake of the bird, dexterouslj caught it, bot 
declared at the same time he would immediately throw 
it into the lake. Then Mrs. Cadnrcis began to' cry 
with rage, and, seating herseif on the open stept of the 
chaise, sobbed hystericallj. Plantagenet stole ronnd 
on tip-toe, and peeped in her face; — "A meny 
Christmas and a happj new year, Mrs. Cadnrcis," said 
her son. 

"How canibe merry and happy, treated aslam?" 
sobbed the mother. ^'You do not treat Lady Annabel 
so. Oh! no, it is only your mother whom yon nse in 
this manner I Go to Cherbury. Go by all means, bnt 
go by yourself: I shall not go: go to yonr firiends, 
Lord Cadnrcis; they are your friends, not mine, and I 
hope they are satisfied, now that they have robbed me 
of the affections of my child. I have seen what they 
have been afteis all this time. I am not so blind as 
ßome people think. No! I see how it is. I am nobody. 
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Your poor mother, who brought you up, and educated 
you, is nobody. This is the end of all your Latin and 
Frencli, and your fine lessons. Jlonour your father 
and your mother, Lord Cadurcis; that^s a finer lesson 
thanalL Oh! oh! oh!" 

This allusion to the Herberts suddenly calmed 
Plantagenet. He feit in an instant the injudiciousness 
of fostering by his conduct the latent jealousy which 
always lurked at the bottom of his mother^s heart, and 
which nothing but the ttnited talent and goodness of 
Lady Annabel could have hitherto baffled. So he re- 
joined in a kind yet playful tone, "If you will be good, 
I will give you a ]ki8s for a Christmas-box, mother, and 
the parrot shall go inside if you like." 

"The parrot may stay at home, I do not care 
aA)Out it: but I cannot bear quarrelling; it is not my 
temper, you naughty, very naughty boy." 

"My dear mother," continued his lordship; in a 
soothing tone, "these scenes always happen when 
people are going to travel. I assure you it is quite a 
part öf packing up." 

"You will be the death of me, that you will," said 
the mother, "with all your violence. You are worse 
than your father, that you are." 

"Come, mother," said her son, drawing nearer, and 
just touching her Shoulder with his band, "will you not 
have my Christmas-box?" 

The mother extended her cheek, which the son 
fllightly touched with his Up, and then Mrs, Cadurcis 
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jumped up as lively as ever, called for a glass of 
Mountain, and began rating the foot-boy. 

At length the post-chaise was packed; they Lad a 
long jonmey before them, because Cadurcis would go 
round by Southport, to call upon a tradesman whom a 
month before be had commissioned to get a trinket 
made for bim in London, according to tbe newest 
fashion, as a present for Venetia. The commission 
was executed; Mrs. Cadurcis, who had been consulted 
in confidence by her son on the subject, was charmed 
with the result of their united taste. She had very 
good naturedly contributed one of her own few, but 
very fine, emeralds to the gift; upon the back of the 
brooch was engraved: — 

TO YSNETU, FROM HEB AFFECTIONATS BBOTHEB, PLANTAOBHET« 

*^I hope she will be a sister, and more than a 
sister, to you," said Mrs. Cadurcis. 

"Why?" inquiröd her son, rather confused. 

"You may look farther, and fare worse," said Mrs. 
Cadurcis. 

Plantagenet blushed; and yet he wondered why he 
blushed: he understood bis mother, but he could not 
pursue the conversation; bis heart fluttered. 

A most cordial greeting awaited them at Cherbury; 

Dr. Masham was there, and was to remain until Mon- 

day. Mrs. Cadurcis would have opened about the 

jjresent immediately, but her son wamed her on the 

tbresbold tbat if sie said a word about \t^ ot «eemed 



to be aware of its previous existence, even when it was 
Bhown, he would fling it instantly away into the snow; 
and her horror of ihis catastrophe bridled her tongue. 
Krs. Cadurcis, however, was happy, and Ladj Annabel 
was glad to see her so; the Doctor, too, paid her some 
channing compliments; the good ladj was in the 
lughest spirits, for she was always in extremes, and at 
this moment she would willingly have laid down her 
Üfe if she had thought the sacrifice conld have contri- 
bated to the welfare of the Herberts. 

Cadurcis himself drew Yenetia aside, and then, 
Holding the brooch reversed, he said, with rather a con- 
fesed au-, "Eead that, Venetia." 

"Oh! Plantagenet!" she said, very much astonished. 
"You see, Venetia," he added, leaving it in her 
haad, "it is yours." 

Venetia tumed the jewel; her eye was dazzled with 
its brilliancy. 

"It is too grand for a little girl, Plantagenet," she 
exclaimed, a Uttle pale. 

"No, it is not," said Plantagenet, firmly; "besides, 
you will not ^Iways be a little girl; and then, if ever 
we do not live together as we do now, you will always 
remember you have a brother." 

"I must show it mamma; I must ask her permission 
to take it, Plantagenet." 

Venetia went up to her mother, who was talking 
to Mrs. Cadurcis. She had not courage to speak be- 
fore that lady and Dr. Masham, so she called her 
mother aside. 
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"Mamma," she said, "something has happened." 

"What, my dear?" said Lady Amiabel, somewhat 
surprised at the serlousness of her tone. 

^'Look at thid, mamma!" said Yenetia, giving her 
the brooch. 

Lady Amiabel looked at the jewel, and read the 
mscription. It was a more precious ofifering than the 
mother would willingly have sanctioned, bnt ßhe was 
too highly bred, and too thoughtfiil of the feelings of 
others, to hesitate for a moment to admire it herseif, 
and authorise its acceptance by her daughter. So she 
walked up to Cadurcis and gave him a mother^s em- 
brace for his. magnificent present to his sister, placed 
the brooch itself near Venetia^s heart, and then led her 
daughter to Mrs. Cadurcis, that the gratified mother 
might admire the testimony of her son^s taste and 
affection. It was a most successfiil present, and Ca- 
durcis feit grateful to his mother for her share in its 
production, and the very proper manner in which she 
received the announcement of its ofifering. 
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CHAPTEß X. 



Tms was Christmas-eve; the snow was falling 
hriskly. After dinner thej were glad to Cluster round 
the large fire in the green drawing-room. Dr. Masliam 
had promised to read the evening Service in the 
chapel, which was now lit up, and the bell Was sound- 
ing, that the cottagers might have the opportunity of 
attending. 

Plantagenet and Venetia foUowed the eiders to the 
chapel; they walked hand-in-hand down the long 
galleries. 

"I should like to go all over this house/* said 
Plantagenet to his companion. "Have you ever been?" 

"Never," said Venetia; "half of it is shut up. No- 
bodj ever goes into it, except mamma." 

In the night there was a violent snow-storm; notonly 
was the fall extreraely heavy, but the wind was so high, 
that it carried the snow off the hills, and all the roads 
were blocked up, in many places ten or twelve feet 
deep. All communication was stopped. This was an 
adventure that amused the children, though the rest 
looked rather grave. Plantagenet expressed to Venetia 
his wish that the snow would never melt, and that they 
might remain at Cherbury for ever. 

The children were to have a holyday this week, 
and they had planned some excursions in the park and 
ne^hhonrhood, but now they were a\\ ^mcyast^ \a '«ösä 
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house. They wandered about, tuming the staircase 
into mountains, the great hall into an ocean, and the 
diflFerent rooms into so many .various regions. They 
amused themselves with their adventures , and went on 
endless voyages of discovery. Every moment Plantar 
genet longed still more for the opportunity of exploring 
the uninhabited Chambers; but Venetia shook her head, 
because she was sure Lady Annabel would not graut 
them permission. 

"Did you ever live at any place before you came 
to Cherbury?" inquired Lord Cadurcis of Venetia, 

"I know I was not bom here," said Venetia; "but 
I was so young that I have no recoUection of any other 
place." 

"And did any one live here before you came?" 
said Flantagenet 

"I do not know," said Venetia, "I never heard if 
anybody did. I — I," she continued, a little con- 
strained, "I know nothing." 

"Do you remember your papa?" said Plantagenet 

"No," said Venetia. 

"Then he must have died almost as soon as you 
were bom," said Lord Cadurcis. 

"I suppose he must," said Venetia, and her heart 
trembled. 

"I wonder if he ever lived here!" said Plantagenet 

"Mamma does not like me to ask questions about 
my papa," said Venetia, "and I cannot teil you any- 
thin^." 
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"Ah! your papa was different from mine, Venetia," 
Said CaduFcis; "my mother talks of him often enough. 
They did not agree yery well; and, when we quarrel, 
she always says I remind her of him. I dare say 
Lady Annabel loved your papa very much." 

"I am sure mamma did," replied Venetia. 

The children retumed to tha drawing-room, and 
joined their firiends: Mrs. Cadurcis was sitting on the 
8ofa, occasionally dozing over a sermon; Dr. Masham 
was Standing with Lady Annabel in the recess of a 
distant window. Her ladyship's countenance was 
averted; she was reading a newspaper, which the 
Doctor had given her. As the door opened, Lady 
Annabel glanced round; her countenance was agitated; 
she folded up the newspaper rather hastily, and gave it 
to the Doctor. 

"And what have you been.doing, little folks?" in- 
quired the Doctor of the new comers. 

"We have been playing at the History of Eome," 
Said Venetia, "and now that we haye conquered every 
place, we do not know what to do." 

"The nsual result of conquest," said the Doctor,' 
smiling. "This snow-storm is a great trial for you; I 
begin to believe that, after aU, you would be more 
pleased to take your holydays at another opportunity." 

"We could amuse ourselves very well," said Plan- 
tagenet, "if Lady Annabel would be so kind as to 
permit us to explore the part of the house that is 
shut up." 

"That wonld be a stränge modo ot drr^mQw " ^aid 

Venetia, I. ^ 
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Lady Annabel, yeiy quieüy, ''and I do not think hj 
anj means a soitable one. There cannot be mudi 
amnsement in roaming over a nmnber of dusty nn- 
fomished looms.'^ 

''And so nicely dressed as you are too!"' said His. 
Cadurcis, rousing herself: "I wonder how snch an idea 
conld enter yonr head!*' 

"It snows harder than ever," said Venetia; "I 
think, after all, I shall leam my French yocabnlaiy." 

"K it snows to-morrow,'' said Plantagenet^ '*ire will 
do onr lessons as nsoal. Holydays, I find, are not so 
anmsing as I supposed.'* 

The snow did continue, and the next day the 
ebildren yohmtarily suggested that they should resnme 
their nsnal conrse of life. With their moinings oc- 
capied, they found their sources of relaxation ample; 
and in the evening Üiey acted plays, and Lady Annabel 
dressed them up in her shawls, and Dr. Masham read 
Shakspeare to them. 

It was abont the fonrth day of the visit that Plan- 
tagenet, loitering in ibe hall with Venetia, said to her, 
"I saw your mamma go- into the locked-np rooms last 
night I do so wish that she wonld let us go there.^* 

"Last night!" said Venetia; "when could you have 
Seen her last night?" 

"Very late: the fact is, I could not sleep, and I 
took it into my head to walk up and down the gallery. 
I often do so at the abbey. I like to walk up and 
down an old gallery alone at night I do not know 
9rM^; bnt I like it very much. Everything is so still, 
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and then yon hear the owls. I cannot make ont whj 
it 18; bat nothing gives me more pleasure than to get 
np when everybodj is askep. It seems as if one were 
the only living person in the world. I sometimes think» 
when I am a man I will always get up in the night, 
«od go to bed in the daj-time. Is not that odd?^' 

"But mamma!^^ said Venetia, "how came you to 
866 mamma?^* 

"Oh! I am certain of it," said the boy; "for, to toll 
yon the tnith, I was rather Mghtened at first; only I 
thought it woald not do for a Cadurcis to be afraid, so 
I stood against the wall, in the shade, and I was de- 
tennined, whatever happened, not to cry out." 

"Oh! you fiighten me so, Plantagenet!" said 
Venetia. 

"Ah! you might well have been frightened if you 
had been there-, past midnight, a tall white figure, and 
a light! — However, there is nothing to be alarmed 
about; it was Lady Annabel, nobody eise. I saw her 
as clearly as I see you now. She walked along the 
gallery, and went to the very door you showed me the 
other moming. I marked the door; I could not mistake 
it She unlocked it, and she went in, 

"And then?*' inquired Venetia, eagerly. 

"Why, then, like a fool, I went back to bed," said 
Plantagenet "I thought it would seem so silly if I 
were caught, and I might not have had the good for- 
tnne to escape twice. I know no more." 

Venetia could not reply. She heard a laugh, and 
then her mother's voice. They were called with a gay 
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Bummons to see a colossal snow-ball, that some of ihe 
younger servants had made and roUed to the window 
of the terrace-room. It was ornamented with a crown 
of hoUy and mistletoe, and the parti-coloured berrieii 
looked bright in a straggling sunbeam which had 
fought its way through the still-loaded sky, and feil 
upon the terrace. 

In the evening, as they sat round the fire, Mrs. Ca- 
durcis began telling Venetia a long rambling ghost 
Story, which she declared was a real ghost stoiy, and 
had happened in her own family. Such communicar 
tions were not very pleasing to Lady Annabel, but she 
was too well bred to Interrupt her guest When, how- 
ever, the narrative was finished, and Venetia, by her 
observations, evidently indicated the effect that it had 
produced upon her mind, her mother took the öccasion 
of impressing upon her the little credibility which should 
be attached to such legends, and the rational process 
by which many unquestionable apparitions might be 
accounted for. Dr. Masham, following this train, re- 
counted a story of a ghost which had been generally 
received in a neighbouring village for a considerable 
period, and attested by the most veracious witnesses 
but which was explained afterwards by tuming out to 
be an instance of sonmambulism. Venetia appeared to 
be extremely interested in the subject; she inquired 
much about sleep-walkers and sleep Walking; and a 
great many examples of the habit were cited. At 
length she said, "Mamma, did you ever walk in your 
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'^Not to mj knowledge," said Lady Annabel, 
9nilmg; *'I shonld hope not" 

"Well, do you know," said Plantagenet, who had 
Uäierto listened in silence, "it is very curious, but I 
onoe dreamt that yon did, Lady Annabel." 

"Indeed!" said the lady. 

"Yes! and I dreamt it last night, too," continued 
Cadurds. "I tbonght I was sleeping in the nninhabited 
rooms here, said the door opened, and you walked in 
with a light" 

"No! Plantagenet," said Venetia, who was seated 
by him, and who spoke in a whisper, "it was not — " 

"Hush!" said Cadurcis, in a low voice. 

"Well, that was a stränge dream," said Mrs. Ca« 
durcis; "was it not, Doctor?" 

"Now, children, I will teil you a very curious 
Story,'' said the Doctor; "and it is quite a true one, for 
it happened to myself/' 

The Doctor was soon embarked in bis tale, and bis 
andience speedily became interested in the narrative; 
bat Lady Annabel for some time maintained comploto 
silence. 
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CHAPTER XI. 



The spring returned; the intimate relations [between 
the two families were each day more confirmed. Lady 
Annabel had presented her dau:ghter and Flantagenet 
each with a beautiful pony, but theh* rides were at first 
to be confined to the park, and to be ever attended by 
a groom. In time, however, duly accompanied, they 
were permitted to extend their progress so far as Ca- 
durcis. Mrs. Cadurcis had consented to the wishes of 
her son to restore the old garden, and Venetia was his 
principal adviser and assistant in the enterprise. Plan- 
tagenet was fond of the abbey, and nothing but the 
agreeable society of Cherbury on the one hand, and 
the relief of escaping from his mother on the other, 
could have induced him to pass so little of his time at 
home; but, with Venetia for his companion, his mom- 
ings at the abbey passed charmingly, and, as the days 
were now at their füll length again, there was abund- 
ance of time, after their studies at Cherbury, to ride 
together through the woods to Cadurcis, spend several 
hours there, and for Venetia to retum to the hall be- 
fore sunset Plantagenet always accompanied her to 
the limits of the Cherbury grounds, and then returned 
by himself , solitary and füll of fancies. 

Lady Annabel had promised the children that they 

.ßhould some day ride together to Marringhurst, the 

rectory of Dr, Jifasham, to eat strowt^m^* axvd cream. 
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This was to be a great festiyal, and was looked forward 
to with corresponding interest. Her ladyship had 
kindly offered to accompany Mrs. Cadurcis in the car- 
liage, but that lady was an invalid and declined the 
joumey; so Lady Annabel, who was lierself a goöd 
horsewoman, monnted her jennet with Venetia and 
Plantagenet. 

- Marringhurst was only five miles from Cherbury 

by a cross-road, which was scarcely passable for car- 

riages. The rectory honse was a substantial, Square- 

bnilt, red brick mansion, shaded by gigantic elms, but 

ue southem fi:ont covered with a famous vine, trained 

oyer it with elaborate care, and of which and his 

espalier8;the Doctor was very proud. The garden was 

diickly stocked with choice fruit-trees; there was not 

the slightest pretence to pleasure grounds; but there 

was a capital bowling-green, and, above %11, a grotto, 

where the Doctor smoked his evening pipe, and mo- 

ralized in the midst of his cucumbers and cabbages. 

On each side extended the meadows of his glebe, where 

his kine ruminated at will. It was altogether a scene 

as devoid of the picturesque as any that could be well 

imagined; flat, but not low, and rieh, and green, and 

stilL 

His expected guests met as warm a reception as 
such a hearty friend might be expected to afford. 
Dr. Masham was scarcely less delighted at the excur- 
sion than the children themselves, and rejoiced in the 
sunny day that made everything more glad and bright 
The garden^ the grotto, the bowling-greeü, axid all the 
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novelty of the spot, greatly diverted his yoxmg com* 
panions; they visited his farin yard, were introduced to 
his poultry, rambled over his meadows, and admired 
his cows, which he had collected with equal care.and 
knowledge. Nor was the interior of this bachelor's 
residence devoid of amusement. Every nook and comer 
was fiUed with objects of interest; and every thing was 
in admirable order. The goddess of neatness and pre- 
cision reigned supreme, especially in his hall, which, 
though barely ten feet Square, was a cabinet of roral 
curiosities. His guns, his fishing-tackle , a cabinet of 
birds stuffed by himself, a fox in a glass-case that 
seemed absolutely running, and an otter with a real fish 
in its mouth, in tum delighted them; but chiefly, per- 
haps, his chimney-corner of Dutch tiles, all Scriptural 
subjects, which Venetia and Plantagenet emulated each 
other in discovering. 

Then his library, which was rare and splendid, for 
the Doctor was one of the most renowned scholars ii 
the kingdom, and his pictures, his prints, and his gold 
fish, and his canary birds; it seemed they never could 
exhaust such sources of endless amusement; to say 
nothing of every other room in the house, for, from 
the garret to the dairy, his guests encouraged him in 
introducing them to every thing, every person, and 
every place. 

"And this is the way we old bachelors contrive to 
pass our lives," said the good Doctor; "and now, my 
dear lady, Goody Blount .will give us some dinner." 
The Doctor^a repast was a vexy axxbatwaiial one^ he 



seemed resolved, at one {uiy)le swoop, to repay Lady 
Annabel for all her hospitality; and he really took such 
delight in their participation of it, that bis principal 
gnest was constrained to check herseif in more than 
one waming intimation that moderation was desirable, 
▼ere it only for the sake of the strawberries and cream* 
All this time bis housekeeper, Goody Blount, as he 
called her, in her lace cap and ruffles, as precise and 
Btarch as an old picture, stood behind bis chair with 
pleased solemnity, directing, with unruffled composure, 
the movements of the liveried bumpkin who tbis day 
was promoted to the honour of "waiting at table." 

"Come," Said the Doctor, as the cloth was cleared, 
**I must bargain for one toast, Lady Annabel: 'Church 
aiid State; " 

"What is Church and State?" said Venetia. 
"As good things,"Miss Venetia, as strawberries and 
Cream," said the Doctor, laughing; "and, like them, 
always best united." 

After their repast, the children went into the garden 
to amnse themselves. They stroUed about some time, 
nntil Plantagenet at length took it into bis head that 
he should like to leam to play at bowls; and he said, 
if Venetia would wait in the grotto, where they then 
were talking, he would run back and ask the Doctor if 
the servant might teach bim. He was not long absent; 
but appeared, on bis retum, a little agitated. Venetia 
inquired if he had been successful, but he shook bis 
head, and said he had not asked. 

"Whjr did jrou not?'' said Venetia, , - 
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"I did not like," he replied, looking very serioos; 
"something happened." 

"Wtat.could have happened?" said Venetia. 

"Something stränge," was his answer. 

"Oh, do teil me, Plantagenet!" 

"Why," said he, in a low voiee, "yonr mamma is 
crymg." 

"Crying!" exclaimed Venetia; "my dear mamma 
crying! I must go to her directly." 

"HushI" said Plantagenet, shaking his head, "you 
must not go." 

"I must." 

"No, you must not go, Venetia," was his reply; 
"I am sure she does not want us to know she is 
crying." 

"What did she say to you?" 

"She did not see me; the Doctor did, and he gave 
me a nod to go away." 

"I never saw mamma cry," said Venetia. 

"Don't you say anything about it,- Venetia," said 
Plantagenet, with a very manly air; "listen to what I 
say." 

"I do, Plantagenet, always; but still I should like 
to know what mamma can be crying about Do teil 
me all about it." 

"Why, I came to the room by the open Windows, 

and your mamma was Standing up, with her back to 

me, and leaning on the mantelpiece, with her face in 

her handkerchief; and the Doctor was standing up 

too, onljr his back was to the &ce]^\«ütek\ wad when he 
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sav me, he made me a sign to go away, and I went 
directly." 

"Are you sure mamma was ciying?" 
"I lieard her sob." 
"I think I shall cry," said Venetia. 
"You must not; you must know nothing about it. 
K you let your mamma know that I saw her crying, I 
8hall never teil you anything again." 

"What do you think she was crying about, Plan- 
tagenet?" 

"I cannot say; perhaps she had been talking about 
yonr papa. I do not want to play at bowls now," 
added PlantageÄet; "let us go and see the cows." 

In the course of half an hour the servant summoned 
the children to the house. The horses were ready, and 
they were now to retum. Lady Annabel received them 
with her usual cheerfulness. 

"Well, dear children," said she, "have you been 
very much amused?" 

Venetia ran forward, and embraced her mother 
with even unusual fondness. She was mindful of Plan- 
tagenet's injunctions, and was resolved not to revive 
'her mother's grief by any allusion that could recall the 
past; but her heart was, nevertheless, füll of sympathy, 
and she could not have rode home, had she not thus 
expressed her love for her mother. 

With the exception of this stränge incident, over 
which, afterwards, Venetia often pondered, and which 
made her rather saerious the whole of the ride home, 
ibig expedition to JtfarringhuTBt was a \erj \äys1 ^^* 
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CHAPTER XIL 



Thi8 happy sammer was succeeded by a singalarly 
wet autumn. Weeks of continuoas rain rendered it 
difHcuit even for the little Cadurcis, who defied the 
elementfl, to be so constant as heretofore in bis daify 
Visits to Cherbury. His mother, too, grew daily a 
greater invalid, and, with increasing sufferings and in- 
ürmities, the natural captioasness of her temper propor- 
tionabiy exhibited itself. She insisted upon tbe com- 
panionsship of her son, and that he should not leave 
the house in such unseasonable weather. If be resisted, 
slie feil into one of her jealous rages, and taonted bim 
with loving strangers better than bis own mother. 
Cadurcis, on the whole, benaved very well; he tbongbt 
of Lady AnnabeVs injunctions, and restrained his pas- 
sion. Yet he was not repaid for the sacrifice; his 
mother made no effect to render their Joint society 
agreeable, or even endurable. She was rarely in an 
araiable mood, and generally either irritable or sollen. 
If the weather held up a little, and be ventured to pay 
a Visit to Cherbury, he was sure to be welcomed back 
with a fit of passion ; either Mrs. Cadurcis was angered 
for being left alone, or bad fermented herseif into fury 
by the certainty of his catching a fever. K Plantagenet 
remained at the abbey, she was generally sullen; and, 
as he himself was naturally silent under any circum- 
0taace3, bis mother would indoigft m Iää^. ck^rmiiL^ 
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monolc^e, so conducive to domestic serenity, tormed 
'^talkmg at a person," and was continually insinuating 
that she sapposed he found it very dull to pass bis 
^ day with her, and that she dared say that somobody 
could be lively enough if he were somewhere eise. 

Cadnrcis wonld tum pale, and bite bis lip, and tlien 
leaye the room; and whole days would sometimes pass 
whh barely a monosyllable being ezchanged botweon 
^ parent and cbild. Cadnrcis had found somo op- 
porhmities of pounng forth bis griefs and mortification 
into the ear of Venetia, and they had reached her inotlior : 
bot Lady Annabel, though she sympathisod with this 
interesting boy, invariably counselled duty. The 
morning studies were abandoned, but a quantity of 
books were sent over from Cherbury for riantagonot, 
and Lady Annabel seized every opportunity of con- 
ciliating Mrs. Cadnrcis' temper in favour of her child, 
by the attention which she paid the mothcr. The 
weather, however, prevented either hersolf or Venetia 
from visiting the abbey, and, on the whole, the Com- 
munications between the two establishments and thoir 
inniates had become rare. 

Though now a continual inmate of the abbey, Ca- 
dnrcis was seldom the companion of bis mother. They 
met at their meals, and that was all. He enterod the 
room every day with an intention of conciliating; but 
the mutual tempers of the mother and the son were so 
qnick and sensitive, that he always failed in bis pur- 
pose, and conld only avoid a storm by dogged silence. 
This earageä Mrs, Cadurcis more eveu ^%sx Icdä m^^t« 
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tinence; ehe had on conduct; she lost all command over 
herself, and did not hesitate to address to her diild 
terms of reproach and abuse, which a vulgär mind 
could only conceive and a coarse tongue alone express. 
What a contrast to Clierburj, to the mild matemal 
elegance and provident kindness of Lady Annabel, and 
thö swoüt tones of Venetia's ever-sympatbising voice! 
Cadurcis, tbougb so very young, was gifted with an 
iuuato fastidionsness, that made bim sbrink from a luäe 
woman. His feelings were different in regard to men; 
he sympathised at a very early age with the bold and 
the energetic; his favourites among the peasantry were 
ever those who excelled in athletic sports; and, thongh 
he never expressed the opinion, he did not look npon 
the poacher with the evil eye of his class. But a 
coarse and violent woman jarred even his yoiing nerves; 
and this woman was his mother, his only parent, almost 
his only relatipn; for he had no near relative, except a 
cousin whom he had never even seen, the pennyless 
orphan of a pennyless brother of his father, and who 
had been sent to sea at a very early age; so that, after 
all, his mother was the only natural friend he had. 
This poor little boy would fly from thaf mother with 
a suUen brow, or, perhaps, even with a harsh and 
cutting repartee; and then he would lock himself up in 
his room and weep. But he allowed no witnesses of 
this weakness. The lad was very proud. If any of 
the household passed by as he quitted the saloon, and 
stared for a moment at his pale and agitated face, he 
would com a amile for the instant, aad say even a kind 
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woid, for he was very courteous to bis inferiors, and 
idl the serYants loved him; and then take re^e in his 
loUtary woe. 

Believed hj this indulgence of bis mortified heart, 

Oadurds looked about bim for resonrces. Tbe rain 

wag ponring in torrents, and tbe plasb of tbe troubled 

and swollen lake migbt be beard even at tbe abbey« 

At night tbe'iising gusts of wind, for tbe nigbts were 

atways clear and stonny, ecboed down tbe cloisters 

with a wild moan to wbicb be loved to listen. In tlie 

moming be bebeld witb interest tbe savage spoils of 

&ß tempest; migbty brancbes of trees strewn about, 

and sometimes a vast trank uprooted from its anciont 

settlement Irresistibly tbe conviction impressed itself 

npon bis mind, tbat, if he were alone in tbis old abbey, 

with no motber to break tbat stränge fountain of fancies 

that seemed always to bubble up in bis solitude, be 

migbt be bappy. He wanted no companions; be loved 

to be alone, to listen to tbe winds, and gaze upon tbe 

trees and waters, and wander in those dim cloisters 

and that gloomy gallery. 

From tbe first bour of bis arrival be bad loved tbe 
venerable hall of bis fatbers. Its appearance bar- 
monised witb all tbe associations of bis race. Power 
and pomp, ancestral fame, tbe legendary respect of 
ages, all tbat was great, exciting, and beroic, all tbat 
was marked out from tbe common-place current of hu- 
man events, bovered round him. In tbe balls of Ca- 
durds he was tbe Cadurcis; thougb a cbild, be was 
keenlj Benahle o£ hia high race: bis ^\xol^ \^^m^ «^m- 
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pathised with their gloiy; he was capable of dying 
Booner than of disgracing them; and then came the 
memory of bis mother's sharp voice and harsh yulgar 
words, and he shivered with disgust. 

Foreed into solitude, forced to feed upon bis own 
mind, Cadurcis found in that solitude each day a dearer 
charm, and in that mind a richer treasure of interest 
and curiosity. He loved to wander abont, dream of 
the past, and conjure up a üiture as glorious. What 
was he to be? — What should be bis career? — 
Whither should he wend bis course? Eveir at tbis 
early age, dreams of far lands flitted over bis mind, 
and schemes of fantastic and advenfurous life. But 
now be was a boy — a wretched boy — controlled 
by a vulgär and narrow-minded woman! And this 
servitude must last for years; yes! years must elapse 
before he was bis own master. Oh! if he could only 
pass them alone, without a human voice to disturb bis 
musings, a Single form to distract bis vision! 

Under the influence of such feelings, even Cherbury 
figured to bis fancy in somewhat faded colours. There, 
indeed, he was loved and cherished; there, indeed, no 
sound was ever heard, no sight even seen, that could 
annoy or mortify the high pitch of bis unconscious 
ideal; but still, even at Cherbury, he was a cbild. 
Under the influence of daily intercourse, bis tender 
heart had balanced, perhaps even outweighed, bis fiery 
imagination. That constant yet delicate affection had 
softened all bis soul: he had no time but to be grate- 
£id and to love. He retumed bom^ only to muae over 
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iheir sweet Society, and contrast their refined and gentle 
life with the harsh rade faearth that awaited him. What- 
ever might be bis reception at bome, be was tbrown 
back for solace on tbeir memorj, not upon bis own 
heart; and be feit tbe deligbtful conviction tbat to- 
moirow wonld renew tbe spell wbose encbantment bad 
enabled bim to endure tbe present vexation. But now 
the magic of tbat intercourse bad ceased; after a few 
iijB of restlessness and repining, be discovered tbat 
he must fmd in bis desolation stemer sources of Sup- 
port tban tbe memory of Venetia, and tbe recollections 
of the domestic joys of Cberbury. It was astonisbing 
with wbat rapidity tbe cbaracter of Cadurcis developed 
itself in solitude; and stränge was tbe contrast between 
the genüe cbild wbo, a few weeks before, bad looked 
forward witb so mucb interest to accompanying Venetia 
to a cbildisb festival, and tbe stem and moody being 
wbo paced tbe solitary cloisters of Cadurcis, and tben 
wonld witbdraw to bis'lonely cbamber and tbe amuse- 
ment of a book. He was at tbis time deeply interested 
in Pnrcbas*s Pilgrimage, one of tbe few books of whicb 
tbe late lord bad not despoiled bim. Narratives of 
trayels and voyages always particularly pleased bim; 
be bad an idea tbat be was laying up information 
wbieb migbt be useful to bim bereafter; tbe Cberbury 
collection was rieb in tbis class of volumes, and Lady 
Annabel encouraged tbeir perusal. 

In tbis way many weeks elapsed at tbe abbey, 
during wbicb tbe visits of Plantagenet to Cberbury 
were verf few. Sometimes, if tbe 'w^«i.\3däx oia^x^d^^Qt 
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an hour during the moming, be would mount bis poip^^ 
and gallop, without stopping, to the halL The ra- 
pidity of the motion excited his mind; he fanded him- 
self, as he embraced Venetia, soipe chieftain wbo bad 
escaped for a moment £rom his Castle to visit bis 
mistress; his imagination conjured up a war between 
the opposing towers of Cadurcis and Cherbiuy, and 
when his mother feil into a passion on his retum, it 
passed with bim only, according to its length and spirit, 
as a brisk skirmish or a general engagement 
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One afteraoon, on his retum from Cherbury, Plan- 
tagenet found the fire extinguished in the little room 
which he bad appropriated to himself, and where he 
kept his books. As he bad expressed his wish to the 
servant that the fire should be kept up, he complained 
to bim of the neglect, but was informed, in replj, that 
the fire bad been allowed to go out by his mother's 
Orders, and that she desired in futurethat he would 
always read in the saloon. Plantagenet bad sufficient 
self-control to make no obsenr^Etion before the servant, 
and «oon after joined his mother, wbo looked very 
suUen, as if she were eonsoious that she bad laid a 
train for an explosion. 

Dinner was now served, a short and silent meaJ. 

Lord Cadurcis did not choose to speak because he feit 

aggrievedy aad bis mother because she was husbanding 
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her energies for Üie contest wliich she believed im- 
pending. At length, when the table was cloared, and 
th« servant departed, Cadurcis said, in a very quiet 
tone, "I think I shall write to my gaardian to-morrow 
»bont my going to Eton." 

"You shall do no such thing," said Mrs. Cadurcis, 
brisüing up; **I never heard such a ridiculous idea in 
my life as a boy like you writing letters on such sub- 
jects to a person you have never yet seen. When 
I think it proper that you should go to Eton, I shall 
write." 

"I wish you would think it proper now then, 
ma'am." 

"I won't be dictated to," said Mrs. Cadurcis, 
fiercely. 

"I was not dictäting," replied her son, calmly. 

"Ton would if you could," said his mother. 

"Time enough to find fault with me when I do, 
ma*am." 

"There is enough to find fault about at all times, 
ßir." 

"On which side, Mrs. Cadurcis?" inquired Plan- 
tagenet, with a sneer. 

"Don't aggravateme, Lord Cadurcis," said his 
mother. 

"How am I aggravating you, ma'am?" 

"I won't be answered," said the mother, 

"I prefer silence myself," said the son. 

"I won't be insulted in my own room, sir," said 
Mjs. jCadurcis. 
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"I am not insnltmg you, Mrs. Cadurds," said 
Plantagenet, rather fiercely; "and as for yonr own 
room, I nerer wish to enter it Indeed I shonld not 
be here at this moment, had you not ordered mj fire 
to be put out, and particularly requested that I should 
git in the saloon.'^ 

"Oh! you are a vasdy obedient person^ I dare say," 
replied Mrs. Cadurcis, yery pettisbly. "Hov long, I 
fihould like to know, have my requests received such 
partieular attention? Pooh!" 

"Well, then, I will order my fire to be lighted 
again,^* said Plantagenet 

"You shall do no such thing," said the mother; "I 
am mistress in this house. No one shall give Orders 
here but me, and you may write to your guardian and 
teil him that, if you like.** 

"I shall certainly not write to my guardian, for 
the first time," said Lord Cadurcis, "about any such 
nonsense.^* 

"Nonsense, sir! Nonsense you said, did you? 
Tour mother nonsense! This is the way to treat a 
parent, is it? I am nonsense, am I? I will teach 
you what nonsense is. Nonsense shall be very good 
sense; you shall find that, sir, that you shall. Non- 
sense, indeed! Hl write to your guardian, that I will! 
Tou call your mother nonsense, do you? And where 
Ä\A you leam that, I should like to know? Nonsense, 
jAdeed! This comes of your going to Chörbury! So 
^öÜI- tiother is nonsense-, a ptetty lesaon for Lady 
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that I wiU." 

"What has Lady Annabel to do with it?" inquired 
Cadurcis in a loud tone. 

"Don't threaten nie, sir," said Mrs. Cadurcis, witfa 
mleai gesturej "Iwon't be menaced; Iwon'tbe menaced 
bjmy son. Pretty goings on, indeedl But I will put 
a stop to them; will I not? ;that is all. Nonsense, 
indeedl your mother nonsense!" 

"Well, you do talk nonsense, and the greatest," 
Said Plantagenet, doggedly; "you are talking nonsense 
DOW, you are always talking nonsense, and you never 
open your mouth about Lady Annabel without talking 
nonsense." 

"If I was not very ill I would give it you," said 
his mother, grinding her teeth. "0 you brat! You 
wicked brat you! Is this the way to address me? I 
have half a mind to shake your viciousness out of you, 
that I have! You are worse than your father, that you 
are!" — and here she wept with rage. 

"I dare say my father was not so bad, after all!" 
said Cadurcis. 

"What should you know about your father, sir?" 
said Mrs. Cadurcis. "How dare you speak about your 
father!" 

"Who should speak about a father but a son?" 
"Hold your impudence, sir!" 
"I am not impudent, ma'am." 
"You aggravating brat!" exclaimed the enraged 
woman, ''J wisb I had something to tloionw «X ^Q^i^^'' 
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"Did you throw^ tliings at mj father?" asked tis 
lordahip. 

Mrs. Cadurcis went into an hysterical rage; then, 
suddenly jumping up, she rushed at her son. Lord 
Cadurcis took up a position behind the table, but 
the sportive and mocking air wbicli he generali^ in- 
stinctively assumed on these occasions, and which, while 
it irritated his-mother more, was in reality affected by 
the boy from a sort of nervous desire of preventing 
these dreadM exposures from assuming a too tragic 
tone, did not characterise his countenance on the pre- 
sent occasion; on the contrary, it was pale, but com- 
posed and very serious. Mrs. Cadurcis, after one or 
two ineffectual attempts to catch him, paused and panted 
for breath. He took advantage of this momentary 
cessation, and spoke thus — "Mother, I am in no 
humour for frolics. I moved out of your way that 
you might not strike me, because I have made up my 
mind that, if you ever strike me again, I will live with 
you no longer. Now I have given you waming; do 
what you please; I shall sit down in this chair, and 
not move. If you strike me, you know the conse- 
quenees." So saying, his lordship resumed his chair/ 

Mrs. Cadurcis simultaneously sprang forward and 
boxed his ears; and then her son rose without the * 
slightest expression of any kind, and slowly quitted 
the Chamber. 

Mrs. Cadurcis remained alone in a savage sulk: 

J^oüiff passed away, and her son never made his ap- 

pearance. Then she rang the "beW., «aü ox^^t^i^. ^öw^ 
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ßervant to teil Lord Cadurcis that tea was ready; but 
the servant retumed, and reported that bis lordsbip bad 
kcked bimself up in bis room, and would not replj to 
bis inqniries. Determined not to give in, Mrs. Cadurcis, 
atlengtb, retired for tbe nigbt, ratber regretting ber 
violeuce, but still sullen. Having well scolded ber 
vaiting-woman,-sbe at lengtb fell.asleep. 

The moming brougbt breakfast, but no Lord Ca- 
durcis; in vain were all tbe messages of bis motber, 
ier son would make no reply to them. Mrs. Cadurcis, 
at lengtb, personally repaired to bis room and knocked 
at the döor, but sbe was as unsuccessM as tbe ser- 
vants; sbe began to tbink be would starve, and desired 
the servant to offer £rom bimself to bring bis meaL 
Still silence. Lidi^ant at bis treatment of tbese over- 
tares of conciliatioti, Mrs. Cadurcis retumed to tbe 
saloon, confident that bunger, if no otber/ Impulse, 
would bring ber wild cub out of bis lair; büt, just be- 
fore dinner, her waiting-woman came running itito tbe 
room. 

''Ob, ma'am, ma^am, I don't know wbere Lord 
Cadurcis bas gone; but I bave just seen John, and be 
says there was no pony in tbe stable tbis moming." 

Mrs. Cadurcis sprang up, rushed to ber son's Cham- 
ber, found tbe door still locked, ordered it to be burst 
open, and then it tumed out that bis lordsbip bad never 
been there at all, for tbe bed was unused. Mrs. Cadurcis 
was firightened out of ber life-, tbe ^ervants, to console 
ber, assured ber that Plantagenet must be at Cherbury ; 
aad wMle sbe fceJieved tbeir -xepieaevA^XivQiXÄ^ ^bißb 
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were probable, ßhe became not only more composed, 
but resumed her jealousy and sullenness. Gone tc 
Cherbury, indeed! No donbt of it! Let him remaia 
at Cherbury. Execrating Lady Annabel, she flung her- 
self into an easy chair, and dined alone, preparing her- 
8elf to speak her mind on her son's return. 

The night, however, did not bring him, and Mrs. 
Cadurcis began to recur to her alarm. Much as she 
now disliked Lady Annabel, she could not resist the 
conviction that her ladyship would not perjnit Plan- 
tagenet to remain at Cherbury. Nevertheless, jealous, 
passionate, and obstinate, she stifled her fears, vented 
her spieen on her unhappy domestics, and, finally, ex- 
hausting herseif by a storm of passion about some 
very unimportant subject, again sought refuge in sleep. 

She awoke early in a fright, and inquired imme- 
diately for her son. He had not been seen. She 
ordered the abbey bell to be sounded, sent messengers 
throughout the demesne, and directed- all the offices to 
be searched. At first she thought he must have re- 
tumed, and slept, perhaps, in a bam; then she adopted 
the more probable conclusion, that he had drowned 
himself in the lake. Then she went into hysterics; 
called Plantagenet her lost darling; declared he was 
the best and most dutifiil of sons, and the image of his 
poor father, — then abused all the servants, and then 
abused herseif. 

About noon she grew quite distracted, and rushed 

about the house with her hair dishevelled, and in a 

dressing-gown — looked in aU Üie do^^^^ \i^\myl the 
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screens, under Ae chairs, into her work-box — but, 
Strange to say, with no success. Then she went off 
into a swoon, and her seryants, alike frightened about 
master and mistress, mother and son, dispatched a 
messenger immediately to Cherbury for intelligence, 
adylce, änd assistance. In less than an hour*s time the 
messenger retumed, and informed them that Lord Ca- 
dorcis had not been at Cherbury since two days back, 
but that Lady Annabel was very sorry to hear that 
their mistress was so ill, and would come on to see her 
immediately. In the meantime, Lady Annabel added 
ihai she had sent to Dr. Masham, and had great hopes 
that Lord Cadurcis was at Marringhurst. Mrs. Cadur- 
cis, who had now come to, as her waiting-woman 
described the retuming consciousness of her mistress, 
eagerly embraced the hope held out of Plantagenet 
being at Marringhurst, poured forth a thousand ex- 
pressions of'gratitude, admiration, and affection for 
Lady Annabel, who, she declared, was her best, her 
only fiiend, and the being in the world whom she loved 
most, next to her unhappy and injured child. 

After another hour of suspense Lady Annabel ar- 
rived, and her entrance was the signal for a renewed 
burst of hysterics from Mrs. Cadurcis , so wild and ter- 
rible that they must have been contagious to any female 
of less disciplined emotions than her guest. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 



TowABDS the evening Dr. Masham arrived at Ca- 
durcis. He could give no intelligence of Plantagenet, 
who had not called at Marringhurst; but he offered, 
and was prepared, to undertake liis pursuit. The good 
Doctor had bis saddle-bags well stocked, and was now 
on bis way to Soutbport, that being the nearest town, 
and where he doubted not to gain some tidings of the 
fugitive. Mrs. Cadurcis he found so indisposed, that 
he anticipated the charitable intentions of Lady An- 
nabel not to quit her; and after having bid them place , 
their confidence in Providence and bis hnmble exer- 
tions, he at once departed on bis researches. 

In the meantime, let us retum to the little lord 
hunself. Having secured the advantage of a long start, 
by the device of tuming the key of bis Chamber, he 
repaired to the stables, and £nding no one to observe 
bim, saddled bis pony and galloped away without plan 
or purpose; An instinctive love of novelty and ad- 
venture induced bim to direct bis course by a joad 
which he had never before pursued; and, after two or 
three miles' progress througb a wild open country of 
brushwood, he found that he had entered that con- 
siderable forest which formed the boundary of many 
of the views from Cadurcis. The aftemoon was clear 
and ßtill, the sun shining in the light blue sky, and 
tbe wind altogether husbed. On ^9ü(^ «JvSä cs^ tha 
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winding road spread the bright green turf, occasionally 

shaded hj picturesque groups of doddered oaks. The 

calm beauty of the sylvan scene wonderfdlly toucbed 

übe fancy of the youthful ftigitive ; it soothed and grati- 

fied him. He pulled up his pony; patted its lively 

neck, as if in gratitude for its good Service, and, com- 

fident that he could not be successfully pursued, in- 

dolged in a thousand dreams of Bobin Hood and his 

merry men. As for his own position and prospects, he 

gave himself no anxiety about them ; satisfied with his 

escape from a revolting thraldom, his mind sccmed to 

take a bonnd from the difficulty of his Situation and 

the wildness of the scene, and he feit himself a man, 

and one, too, whom nothing could daunt or appal. 

Soon the road itself quite disappeared and vanished 
in a complete turfy track; but the continuing marks of 
cart-wheels assured him that it was a thoroughfare, al- 
ftough he was now indeed joumeying in the heart of 
»forest of oaks, and he doubted not it would lead to 
some town or village, or at any rate to some farmhouse. 
Towards sunset, he determined to make use of the re- 
maining light, and pushed on apace; but it soon grew 
80 dark, that he found it necessary to resume his Walk- 
ing .pace, from fear of the overhanging branches and 
the tninks of felled trees which occasionally crossed 
his way. 

Notwithstanding the very probable prospect of pass- 
ing his night in the forest, our little adventurer did not 
lose heart. Cadurcis was a very intrepid child, and 
when In the Company of those "with. 'w\iom \ä ^^'^ "mjN» 
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familiär, and free firom those puerile associations to 
which those who had known and lived with him long 
were necessarily subject, he would asßiime a staid and 
firm demeanour very unusual with one of such tendeor 
years. A light in the distance was now not only a 
Signal that the shelter he desired was at hand, but re- 
minded him that it was necessary, by his assured port, 
to prove that he was not unused tö travel alone, and 
that he was perfectly competent and qualified to be his 
own master. 

As he drew nearer, the lights multiplied, and the 
moon, which now rose over the forest, showed to him 
that the trees, retiring on both sides to some little dis- 
tance, left a circular plot of ground, on which were not 
only the lights which had at first attracted his atten- 
tion, but the red flames of a watch-fire, round which 
some dark figures had hitherto been clustered. The 
sound of horses' feet had disturbed them, and the fire 
was now more and more visible. As Cadurcis ap» 
proached, he observed some low tents, and in a few 
minutes he was in the centre of an encampment of 
gipsies. He was for a moment somewhat dismayed, 
for he had been brought up with the usual terror of 
these wild people; nevertheless, he was not unequal to 
the occasion. He was surrounded m an instant, but 
only with women and children ; for the gipsy-men never 
immediately appear. They smiled with their bright 
eyes, and the flames of the watch-fire threw a lurid 
glow over their dark and flashing countenances; they 
beldout their practisei hands *, iTiey uUer^Qi \icMBi\fc\^^ble^ 
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bnt not xmfiiendij sonnds. The heart of Cadurcis fal- 
tered, but bis voice did not betray bim. 

**I am cold, good people," said tbe undaunted boy; 
"will you let me warm myself by your fire?" 

A beanti^l girl, with significant gestures, pressed 
ber band to ber beart, tben pointed in tbe direction of 
tbe tents, and tben rusbed away, soon reappearing witb 
a sbort tbin man, inclining to middle age, but of a 
compact and apparently powerful frame, lithe, supple^ 
and sinewy. His complexion was dark, but clear; bis 
eye large, liquid, and black; but bis otber features 
small, tbougb precisely moulded. He wore a green 
jacket and a pair of black velvet breecbes, bis legs 
and feet being bare, witb tbe exception of slippers. 
Koond bis bead was twisted a red bandkercbief, wbicb, 
perbaps, migbt not bave looked like a turban on a 
conntenance less oriental. 

"Wbat would tbe young master?" inqtdred tbe 
gipsy-man, in a voice far from 'disagreeable, and witb 
a gesture of courtesy; but, at tbe same time, be sbot a 
scmtinising glance first at Plantagenet, and tben at 
big pony. 

"I would remain witb you," said Cadurcis; "tbat 
is, if you will let me." 

Tbe gipsy-man made a sign to tbe women, and 
Plantagenet was lijfted by tbem off bis pony, before be 
could be aware of tbeir purpose; tbe cbildren Igd tbe 
pony away, and tbe gipsy-man condueted Plantagenet 
to tbe fire, wbere an old woman sat, presiding over 
tbe mysteiies^ o£ an enormous flesb-Tgot, Iifi5SÄdia.^l^ 
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bis fellows, who had originally been clustered around 
it, re-appeared; fresh blocks and branclies were thrown 
on, the flames crackled and rose, the men seated them- 
selves around, and Plantagenet, excited by tbe ad- 
venture, rubbed bis bands before tbe fire, and deter- 
•• mined to fear notbing. 

A savoury steam exuded firom tbe flesb-pot 
^ "Tbat smells well," said Plantagenet 
• " 'Tis a dimber cove," * wbispered on« of tbe younger 
men to a companionr 

"Our supper bas but rougb seasoning for sucb as 
you," said tbe man wbo bad first saluted bim, and who 
was apparently tbe leader, "but tbe welcome is beaity." 

Tbe women and girls now came witb wooden bowls 
and platters, and, after serving tbe men, seated tbem- 
selves in an exterior circle, tbe cbildren playing roand 
tbem. 

"Come, cid mort," said tbe leader, in a very dif- 
ferent tone to tbe one in wbicb be addressed bis young 
guest, "tout tbe cobble -colter; are we to bave dark- 
mans upon us? And, Benina, flick tbe panam."** 

lipon tbis, tbat beautiful girl, wbo bad at first 
attracted tbe notice of Cadurcis, called out, in a sweet 
lively voice, "Ay! ay! Morgana!" and in a moment 
banded over ' tbe beads of tbe women a pannier of 
bread, wbicb tbe leader took, and offered its contents 
to our fugitive. Cadurcis belped bimself, witb a bold 

• 'Tis a lively lad. 

** Come, old wroman, look after the tarkey. Are we to walt tili night? 
Aad, BeruaAf cut the hread. 
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bnt gracions air. The panmer was then passed round, 
and the old woman, opening the pot, drew out, with a 
liuge iron fork, a fine turkey, which she tossed into a 
large wooden platter, and cut up with great quickness. 
First she helped Morgana, but only gained a reproof 
for her pains, who immediately yielded his portion to 
Plantagenet. Each man was provided with his knife, 
but the guest had none. Morgana immediately gave up 
his own. 

"Beruna!" he shouted, "gibel a chi^ for the gentry 
cove."* 

"Ay! ay! Morgana!" said the girl; and she brought 
the knife to Plantagenet himself, saying, at the same 
time, with sparkling eyes, "Yam, yam, gentry cove."** 

Cadurcis reaUy thought it was the most delightful 
jneal he had ever made in his life. The flesh-pot held 
something besides turkeys. Eough as was the fare, it 
waa good and plentifiil. As for beverage, they drank 
humpty-dumpty, which is ale boiled with brandy, and 
which is not one of the slightest charms of a gipsy's 
life. When the men were satisfied, their platters were 
filled, and given to the women and children; and Be- 
mna, with her portion, came and seated herseif by 
Plantagenet, looking at him with a blended glance of 
delight and astonishment, like a beautiful young savage, 
and then tuming to her female companions to stifle a 
laugh. The flesh-pot was carried away, the men lit 
their pipes, the fire was replenished, its red shadow 

* Bring a knife for the geaUeman. 
** Bat, eat, gcnüeman. 
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minglod with the silver beams of the moon; aronncl 
ww\) the |j:littonng tents and the silent woods, — on 
hU Hidot» ilasliiug eyes aud picturesque forms. Cadnrcis 
^lauced at his companions, and gazed upon the scene 
with tboUugd of ravishing excitement; and then, almost 
iinconsoioiis of what he was saying, exclaimed — "At 
Umgth I have found the life that snits me!^^ 

"ludood! Squirel" said Morgana. "Wonld you be 
ono of HS?" 

"From this moment," said Cadnrcis, "if you will 
adniit mo to your band. But what can I do? And I 
have nothing to give yon. You must teach me to eam 
my right to our supper/' 

"We'U make a Turkey merchant* of you y.et," said 
an old gipsy, "never fear that" 

"Bah, Peter 1" said Morgana, with an angry look, 
"your red rag will never lie still. And what was the 
purpose of your present travel?" he continued to Plan- 
tagenet. 

"None; I was sick of silly home." 

"The gentry cove will be romboyled by his dam," 
said a third gipsy; "Queer Cuffin will be the word yet, 
if we don't tout." ** 

"Well, you shall see a little more of us before you 
decide," said Morgana, thoughtfuUy, and tuming the 
contersation. "Beruna." 

"Ay! ay! Morgana!" 

» i. e. We will teach you to stcal a turkey. 

** Bis mother will make a hue and cry after the gentleman yet; Justice 
ofihe peace will be tbe word, If we don't look »Vaatv. 
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^^Tip me the dank, like a dimber mort as you are; 
trim a ken for the gentay cove; he is no lanspresado, 
or I am a kinchin.*' * 

"Ayf ayl Morgana," gaily exclaimed the girl, and 
she ran off to prepare a bed for the Lord of Cadiircis. 



CHAPTEE XV. 

Db. Masham could gain no tidings of the object 
of his pursuit at Sonthport: here, however, he ascer- 
tained that Flantagenet could not have fled to London, 
for in those days public conVeyances wero raie. There 
was only one coach that ran, or rather jogged, along 
this road, and it went but once a weck, it being ox- 
pected that very night; while the innkeeper was con- 
fident that so far as Southport was concemed, his littlo 
lordship had not sought re^ge in the waggon, which 
wa» more frequent, though somewhat slower, in its pro- 
gress to the metropolis. Uuwilling to retum home, 
aldiough the evening was now drawing in, the Doctor 
resolyed to proceed to a considerable town about twelve 
miles further, which Cadurcis might have reached by a 
cross road; so drawing his cloak around him, looking 
to bis pistols, and desiring l^s servant to follow his 
example, the stout-hearted ßector of Marringhurst pur- 
Bued his way. 

It was dark when the Doctor entered the town, and 

* Glye me the tankard, like a pretty girl. Get a bed ready for the 
gentleman« He ia ao Intormet^ or I am aa Infant* 
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lio proceoded immediately to the inn where the coach 
was expected, with some faint hope that the fugitive 
mi^ht bo discovered abiding within its walls; but, to 
all liis inquiries about young gentlemen and ponies, he 
received very unsatisfactory answers; so, reconcüing 
himself as well as lie could to the disagreeable posture 
of afFairs, lie settled himself in the parlour of the inn, 
with a good fire, and, lighting his pipe, desired his ' 
servant to keep a sharp look-out. 

In due time a great uproar in the inn-yard an- 
nounced the arrival qf the stage, — an miT^eldy 
machino, carrying six imäide, and dragged by as many 
horses. The Doctor, opening the door of his apartment, 
— which led on to a gallery that ran round the inn- 
yard, — leaned over the balustrade with his pipe in 
his mouth, and watched proceedings. It so happened 
that the stage was to discharge one of its passengers at 
this town, who had come from the north, and the Doc- 
tor recognised in him a neighbour and brother magis- 
trate, one Squire Mountmeadow, a very important per- 
sonage in his way, the terror of poachers, and somewhat 
of an Oracle on the bench, as it was said that he could 
even take a deposition without the assistance of his 
clerk. Although, in spite of the ostler's lantems, it was 
very dark, it was impossible ever to be unaware of the 
arrival of Squire Mountmeadow ; for he was one of those 
great men who take care to remind the world of their 
dignity by the attention which they require on every 
occasion. 

"Coachman!" said the authoritative voice of the 
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Sqxiire. "Where is the coachman? Oh! you are there, 
Bit, are 70U? Postilion! Where is the postilion? Oh! 
you are there, Sir, are you? Host! Where is the host? 
0hl you are there, Sir, are you? Waiter! Where is 
ihe waiter? I say where is the waiter?" 

"Coming, please your worship!" 

"How long am I to wait? Oh! you are there, Sir, 
are you? Coachman!" 

"Tour worship!" 

"PostiUon!" 

"Yes, your worship!" 

"Host!" 

"Your worship's servant!" 

"Waiter!" 

"Your worship's honour's humble servant!" 

"I am going to alight!" 

All four attendants immediately bowed, and ex- 
tended their arms to assist this very great man; but 
Squire Mountmeadow, scarcely deigning to avail himself 
of their proffered assistance, and pausing on each step, 
looking around him with his long, lean, solemn visage, 
finally reached terra firma in safety, and slowly stretched 
his tall, ungainly figure. It was at this moment that 
Dr. Masham's servant approached him, and informed 
his worship that his master was at the inn, and would 
be happy to see him. The countenance of the great 
Mountmeadow relaxed at the mention of the name of a 
brother magistrate, and in an audible voice he bade the 
groom "teU my worthy friend, his worship, your worthy 

7* 
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master, that I shall be rejoiced to pay my respects to 
an esteemed neighbour and a brother magistrate.*' 

With slow and solemn Steps, preceded by the ho6t> 
and foUowed by the waiter, Squire Mountmeadow 
ascended tbe staircase of the extemal gallery, pancdng 
occasionally, and looking around him with thoughtfiil 
importance, and making an occasional inquiry as to the 
State of the town and neighbourhood during his absence, 
in this fashion: — "Stop! where are you, host? Oh! 
you are there, Sir, are you? Well, Mi. Host, andhow 
have we been? — orderly, eh?" 

"Quite orderly, yonr worship." 

"Hohl Orderly! Hern! Well, very well! Never 
easy, if absent only four-and-twenty hours. The law 
must be obeyed." 

"Yes, yonr worship." 

"Lead on, Sir. And, waiter; where are you, waiter? 
Oh! you are there, Sir, are you? And so my brother 
magistrate is here?" 

"Yes, your honour's worship." 

"Hem! What can he want? — something in the 
wind; wants my advice, I dare say; shall have it. Sol- 
diers ruly; king's servants; must be obeyed." 

"Yes, your worship; quite ruly, your worship," said 
the host, 

"As obliging and obstreperous as can be," said the 
waiter. 

"Well, very well;" and here the Squire had gained 
the gallery, where the Doctor was ready to reeeive him. 

"It always gives me pleasure to meet a brother 
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magistrate," said Bquire Mountmeadow, bowing with 
cordial condescension; ^^and a genüeman of joxa clotb, 
too. The clergy must be respected; I stand or fall by 
Üie Chnrch. After you, Doctor, — aÄer you." So 
iaying, the two magistrates entered the room. 

"An unexpected pleasure, Doctor," said the Squire; 
**.Mid irhat brings your worship to town?" 

'^A somewhat stränge business," said the Doctor; 
"and Indeed I am not a little glad to have the ad- 
vantage of your advice and assistance." 

"Hern! I thought so," said the Squire; "your 
worship is very complimentary. What is the case? — 
larceny?" 

"Nay, my good Sir, 'tis a singular affair; and, if 
you please, we will order supper first, and discuss it 
afterwards. 'Tis for your private ear." 

"Oh! ho!" said the Squire, looking very mysterious 
and important "With your worship's permission," he 
added, filling a pipe. 

The host was no laggard in waiting on two such 
important guests. The brother magistrates despatched 
their nunp-steak; the foaming tankard was replenished; 
the füre renovated. At length, the table and the room 
being alike clear, Squire Mountmeadow drew a long 
puff, and said, "Now for business, Doctor." 

His companion then informed him of the exact ob- 
ject of bis Visit, and narrated to him so much of the 
preceding incidents as was necessary. The Squire lis- 
tened in solemn silence, elevating his eyebrows, nodding 
his head, trimming his pipe, with profound inteijections; 
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and finally, being appealed to for bis opinion hj the 
Doctor, delivered himself of a most portentous "Hern!'* 

"I question, Doctor," said the Squire, "whether we 
should not communicate with the Secretaiy of Stata 
'Tis no ordinary business. 'Tis a spiriting away of m 
Peer of the reabn. It smacks of treason.*' 

"Egad!" Said the Doctor, suppressing a smile, "I 
think we can hardly make a truant boy a Oabinet 
question." 

The Squire glanced a look of pity at bis compar 
nion. "Prove the truancy, Doctor; prove it. 'Tis a 
case of disappearance; and how do we know tbat thero 
is not a Jesuit at the bottom of it?" 

"There is something in tbat," said the Doctor. 

"There is everything in it," said the Squire, trium- 
phantly. "We must offer rewards; we must raise the 
posse comitatus." 

"For the sake of the family, I would make as 
little stir as necessary," said Dr. Masham. 

"For the sake of the family!" said the Squire. 
"Think of the nation, Sir! For the sake of the nation 
we must make as mucb stir as possible. 'Tis a Se- 
cretary of State's business; 'tis e case for a general 
Warrant." 

"He is a well-meaning lad enough," said the 
Doctor. 

"Ay, and therefore more easily played upon," said 
the Squire. "Rome is at the bottom of it, brother 
Masham, and I am surprised that a good Protestant 
JJke yomscif — one of the King's Justices of the Peace, 
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and a Doctor of Divinity to boot — ßhould doubt the 
fact for an instant" 

"We have not heard much of the Jesuits of late 
years," said the Doctor. 

"The very reason that they are more active," said 
the Sqnire. 

"An only child!" said Dr. Masham. 

"A Peer of the reahn!" said Squire Mountmeadow. 

"I should think he must be in the neighbourhood." 

"More likely at St. Omer's." 

"They would scarcely take him to the plantations 
with this war?" 

"Let TIS drink *Confasion to the rebels!'" said the 
Sqnire. "Any news?" 

"Howe sails this week," said. the Doctor. 

"May he binn Boston!" said the Squire. 

"I wonld rather he would reduce it, without such 
extremities," said Dr. Masham. 

"Nothing is to be done without extremities," said 
Sqnire Mountmeadow. 

"But this poor child?" said the Doctor, leading 
back the conversation. "What can we do?" 

"The law of the case is clear," said the Squire; 
"we must move a habeas corpus." 

"But shall we be nearer getting him for that?" 
inquired the Doctor. 

"Perhaps not, Sir; but 'tis the regulär way. We 
must proceed by rule." 

"I am sadly distressed," said Doctor Masham. "The 
worst is, he has gained such a Start upon us; and yet 
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he can hardly have gone to London; — he wonld have 
been recognised here or at Southport." 

"With his hair cropped, and in a Jesuit^s cap?" 
inquired the Squire, with a slight sneer. "Ahl Doetor, 
Doctor, you know not the gentry yon have to deal 
with!" 

"We must hope," said Dr. Masham. "To-morrow 
we must organize some general search." 

"I fear it will be of no use," said the Sqnire, 
replenishing his pipe. "These Jesuits* are deep 
fellows," * 

"But we are not sure about the Jesuits, Sqnire." 

"I am," said the Squire; "the case is clear, and 
the sooner you break it to his mother the better. You 
asked me for my advice, and I give it you." 



CHAPTER XVL 

It was on the following moming, as the Doctor 
was under the Operation of the barber, that his groom 
ran into the room with a pale face and agitated air, 
and exclaimed, — 

"Oh! master, master, what do you think? here is a 
man in the yard with my lord^s pony." 

"Stop him, Peter/' exclaimed the Doctor. "No! 
watch him — watch him — send for a constable. Are 
you certain 'tis the pony?" 

"I could swear to it out of a thousand," said Peter. 

"There, never mind my beard, my good man," said 
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the Doctor. "There is no time for appearances. Here 
18 a robbery, at least; 6od grant no worse. Peter, my 
boots!*' So saying, the Doctor, half equipped, and 
fbllowed hj Peter and the barber, went forth on the 
gallery. "Where is he?" said the Doctor, 

"He is down below, talking to the ostler, and trying 
to seil the pony," said Peter. 

"There is no time to lose," said the Doctor; 
*'follow me, like true men:" and the Doctor ran down 
Blairs in his silk nightcap, for bis wig was not yet 
prepared. 

"There he is," said Peter; and true enough there 
was a man in a smock-firock and mounted on the yery 
pony which Lady Annabel had presented to Planta- 
genei 

"Seize this man in the King's name," said the 
Doctor, hastily advancing to him. "Ostler, do your 
dnty; Peter, be firm. I charge you all; I am a justice 
of the peace. I charge you arrest this man." 

The man seemed yery much astonished ; but he was 
composed, and offered no resistancc. He was dressed 
like a small farmer, in top-boots and a smock-firock. His 
hat was rather jauntily placed on his curly red hair. 

"Why am I seized?" at length said the man. 

"Where did you get that pony?" said the Doctor. 

"I bought it," was the reply. 

"Ofwhom?" 

"A stranger at market." 

"You are accused of robbery, and suspected of 
.murder," said Dr. Masham. "Mr. Constable," said the 
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Doctor, tuming to thät functionary, who had now 
amved, "handcuff this man, and keep him in strict 
custody until fdrther ordere." 

Tbe report that a man was arrested for robbery, 
and suspected of murder, at the Eed Dragon, spread 
like wildfire through the towji; and the inn-yard was 
soon crowded with the curious and excited inhabitants. 

Peter and the barber, to whom he had communicated 
everything, were well qualified to do justice to the 
important information of which they were the sole de- 
positaries; the tale löst nothing by their telling; and a 
circumstantial narrative of the robbery and murder of 
no less a personage,* than Lord Cadurcis, of Cadurcis 
Abbey, was soon generally prevalent 

The stranger was securöd in a stähle, before which 
the constable kept guard; mine host, and the waiter, 
and the ostlers, acted as a sort of supemumerary police, 
to repress the multitude; while Teter held the real 
pony by the bridle, whose identity, which he frequently 
attested, was considered by all present as an incontro- 
vertible evidence of the commission of the crime. 

In the meantime Dr. Masham, really very agitated, 
roused his brother magistrate, and communicated to his 
worship the important discovery. The Squire feil into 
a solemn flutter. "We must be regulär, brother 
Masham; we must proceed by rule; we are a bench 
in ourselves. Would that my clerk were herel We 
must send for Signsealer forthwith. I will not decide 
without the Statutes. The law must be consulted, and 
it must be obeyed. The fellow hath not brought my 
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ing. 'Tis a case of murder, no doubt. A Peer of the 
realm miirderedl You must break the intelligence to 
Ws ßurviving parent, and I will communicate to the 
Secretary of State. Can the body be found? That 
wiU prove the murder. Unless the body be found, 
the murder will not be proved, save the villain confess) 
which he will not do, unless he hath sudden com- 
ponctions. I have known sudden compunctions go a 
great way. We had a case before our bench last 
iDOQth; there was no evidence. It was not a case of 
murder; it was of woodcutting; there was no evidence; 
bot the defendant had compunctions. Oh! here is my 
wig. We must send for Signsealer. He is clerk to 
onr bench, and he must bring the Statutes. 'Tis not 
ömple murder this; it involves petty treason." 

By this time bis worship had completed his toilet, 
and he and his colleague took their way to the parlour 
they had inhabited the preceding evening. Mr. Sign- 
sealer was in^ attendance, much to the real, though 
concealed, satisfaction of Squire Mountmeadow. Their 
worships were seated like two consuls before the table, 
which Mr, Signsealer had duly arranged with writing 
materials and various piles of calf-bound volumes. 
Squire Mountmeadow then, arranging his countenance, 
announced that the bench was prepared, and mine host 
was instructed forthwith to summon the constable and 
his Charge, together with Peter and the ostler as wit- 
nesses. There was a rush among some of the crowd 
who were nighest the scene to foUow the prisoner into 
the room; and, sooth to say, the great Mountmeadow 
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was much too enamonred of bis own self-importance to 
be by anj means a patron of close courts and private 
bearings; but tbeu, tbougb be loved bis power to be 
witnossed, be was equally desirous tbat bis person 
sbould be reverenced« It was bis boast tbat be conld 
keep a court of quarter sessions as quiet as a chnrdi; 
and now, wben tbe crowd rosbed in witb all tbose 
Sounds of tumult incidental to sucb a movement, it 
required only Mountmeadow slowly to rise, and, drawing 
bimself up to tbe füll beigbt of bis gaunt figure, to 
knit bis severe brow, and tbrow one of bis peculiar 
looks around tbe cbamber, to insure a most awfnl still* 
ness. Instantly everytbing was so busbed, tbat jovl 
migbt bave beard Signsealer knib bis pen. 

Tbe witnesses were swom; Peter proved ibat tbe 
pony belonged to Lord Cadurcis, and tbat bis lordsbip 
bad been missing fix)m bome for several days, and was 
believed to bave quitted tbe abbey on tbis identical 
pony. Dr. Masbam was ready, if necessary, to confirm 
tbis evidence. Tbe accused adbered to bis first account, 
tbat be bad purcbased tbe animal tbe day before at a 
neigbbouring fair, and doggedly declined to answer any 
cross-examination. Squire Mountmeadow looked alike 
pompous and puzzled; wbispered to tbe Doctor; and 
tben sbook bis bead at Mr. Signsealer. 

"I doubt wbether tbere be satisfactory evidence of 
tbe murder, brotber Masbam,'^ said tbe Squire; ^'wbat 
sball be our next step?" 

^^ Tbere is enongb evidence to keep tbis fellow in 
custody,'^ said tbe Doctor. ^^We must remand bim, 
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and make inqniries at the market town. I shall pro- 
ceed ihere immediatelj. He is a strangelooking fellow," 
«dded ihe Doctor: "were it not for liis carroty locks, I 
«ihould scarcely take him for a native." 

"Hern!" said the Squire, "I have my BnspicionB. 

Fellov," continaed his worship, in an awfdl tone, "you 

say Aat you are a stranger, and that your name is 

Morgan; very snspidoas all tliis; yon have no one to 

sf^ to your character or Station, and yon are found 

i& possession of stolen goods. The bench will remand 

yon for the present, and will at any rate commit you 

for trial for ihe robbery. But here is a Peer of the 

realm missing, fellow, and you are most grieyously 

snspected of being concemed in his spiriting away, 

w even murder. You are upon tender ground, 

prisoner; tis a case verging on petty treason, if not 

petty treason itself. Eh! Mr. Signsealer? Thus runs 

the law, as I take it? Prisoner, it would be well 

for you to consider your Situation. Have you no com- 

punctions? Compunctions might save you, if not a 

principal offender. It is your duty to assist the bench 

in executing justice. The Crown is merciftd} you may 

be king^s evidence." 

Mr. Signsealer whispered the bench; he proposed 
ihat the prisoner*s hat should be examined, as the 
name of its maker might afford a clue to his resi- 
dence. 

" True, true, Mr. Clerk," said Squire Mountmeadow, 
"I am Coming to that. 'Tis a sound practiee; I have 
known such a circumstance lead to great disclosures. 
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But we must proceed in order. Order is everything. 
Gonstable, take the prisoner's hat off/* 

The constable took the hat off somewhat rudelj; so 
rudely, indeed, that the carroty locks came off in Com- 
pany with it, and revealed a profasion of long plaited 
hair, which had been adroitly twisted nnder the wig, 
more in character with the conntenance than its pre- 
vious covering. 

"A Jesuit, after all!*' exclaimed the Squire. 

"A gipsy, as it seems to me," whispered the 
Doctor. 

"StiU worse," said the Squire. 

"Silence in the Court!" exclaimed the awM voice 
of Squire Mountmeadow, for the excitement of the 
audience was considerable. The disguise was generally 
esteemed as incontestable evidence of the murder. '*^Si- 
lence, or I wiU order the Court to be cleared. Con- 
stable, proclaim silence. This is an awftil business^" 
added the Squire, with a very long face. "Broiher 
Masham, we must do our duty; but this is an awful 
business. At any rate we niust try to discover the body. 
A Peer of the reahn must not be suffered to lie mur- 
dered in a ditch. He must have Christian burial, if 
possible, in the vaults of his ancestors." 

When Morgana, for it was indeed he, observed ihe 
course affairs were taking, and ascertained that his 
detention under present circumstances was inevitable, 
he relaxed from his doggedness, and expressed a willing- 
ness to make a communication to the bench. Squire 
Mountmeadow lifted up his eyes to Heaven, as if en- 
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treating the interposition of Providence to gnide him 
in bis conrse; then tamed to his brother magistrate, 
aad then nodded to the clerk. 

"He has comptmctions, brother Masham/' said his 

worship: "I told you so; he has compunctions. Trust 

me to deal with niiese fellows. He knew not his peri- 

loos sitaation; the hint of petty treason staggored him. 

Vi. Clerk, take down the prisoner^s confession; the 

Court mnst be cleared; constable, clear the Court. Let 

ft stout man stand on each side of the prisoner, to 

Protect the bench. The magistracy of England will 

neyer shrink from doing their duty, but they must bo 

protected. Now, prisoner, the bench is ready to hoar 

joTu confession. Conceal nothing, and if you were not 

a principal in the mnrder, or an accessory beforo the 

fact; eh, Mr. Clerk, thus runs the law, as I take it? 

there may be mercy; at any rate, if you be hanged, 

70a will haye the satisfaction of having cheorfully 

made the only atonement to speiety in your power." 

"Hanging be damnedl" said Morgana. 

Sqnire Mountmeadow started firom his seat, his 

cheeks distended with rage, his dull eyes for once 

flaahing fire. "Did you ever witness such atrocity, 

brother Masham?" exclaimed his worship. "Did you 

hear the villain? 1*11 teach him to respect the bench. 

ril fme him before he is executed, that I willl" 

"The young gentleman to whom this pony be- 
longs," continued the gipsy, "may or may not bo a 
lord. I never asked him his name, and he never told 
it me; but he sought hospitality of me and my people, 
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and we gave it Mm, and he lives with ns, of his own 
free choice. The pony is of no use to him now, and 
so I came to seil it for our common good." 

"A Peer of the realm tumed gipsy!", exclaimed the 
Sqnire. "A veiy likely talel TU teach you to come 
here and teil your cock-and-bull stories to two of his 
majesty's justices of the peace. 'Tis a flat case of 
robbery and murder, and I venture to say something 
eise. You shall go to gaol directly, and the Lord have 
mercy on your soull" 

"Nay," Said the gipsy, appealing to Dr. Masham, 
"you, sir, appear to be a friend of this youtL You 
will not'regain him by sending me to gaol« Load me, 
if you will, with irons, Surround me with armed men, 
but at least give me the opportunity of proving the 
truth of what I say. I offer in two hours to produce 
to you the youth, aud you shall find he is living widi 
my people in content and peace." 

"Content and fiddlestick!" said the Squire, in a 
rage. 

"Brother Mountmeadow," said the Doctor, in a low 
tone, to his colleague, "I have private duties to per- 
form to this family. Pardon me if , with all deference 
to your sounder judgment and greater experience, I 
myself accept the prisoner's offer." 

"Brother Masham^ you are one of his majesty's 
justices of the peace, you are a brother magistrate, and 
you are a Doctor of Divinity; you owe a duty to your 
country, and you owe a duty to yourself Is it wise, 
is it decorous, that one of the Quorum should go 
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a-gipsying? Is it possible that you can credit this pre- 
posterous tale? Brother Masham, there will be arescue, 
or my name is not Mountmeadow.^' 

In Bpite, however, of all tbese solemn wamings, 
fte good Doctor, wbo was not altogetber unaware of 
äte character of bis pnpil, and could comprebend tbat 
it was very possible tbe Statement of tbe gipsy migbt 
be. genuine, continned witbout very mucb offending bis 
coUeagae, wbo looked upon bis conduct indeed ratber 
with pity tban resentment, to accept tbe offer of Mor- 

. gana; and consequently, well-secured and guarded, and 
jpeceding tbe Doctor, wbo rode bebind tbe cart witb 
üfl servant, tbe gipsy soon sallied fortb from tbe kin- 
yaid, and requested tbe driver to guide bis course in 
die direction of tbe forest. 



CHAPTER XVn. 

It was tbe aftemoon of tbe tbird day after tbe arri- 
val of Cadurcis at tbe gipsy encampment, and notbing 
Lad yet occurred to make bim repent bis fligbt from 
the abbey, and tbe cboice of life be bad made. He 
hadexperienced notbing but kindness and bospitality, 
wbile tbe beautiful Beruna seemed quite content to pass 
her life in studying bis amusement. Tbe weatber, too, 
bad been extremely favourable to bis new mode of 
existence; and, stretcbed at bis lengtb upon tbe rieb 
turf, witb bis bead on Beruna's lap, and bis eyes fixed 
upon tbe rieb forest (oliage glowing in tbe autumnal 

Venelia. l. ^ 
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sunset, Plantagenet only wondered that he could have 
endured for so many years the shackles of bis common* 
place home. 

His companions were awaiting the retum of their 
leader, Morgana, who had been absent since the pre- 
ceding day, and who had departed on Plantagenet^« 
pony. Most of them were lounging or stroUing in the 
vicinity of their tents; the children were playing; the 
old woman was cooking at the fire; and altogether, 
save that the hour was not so late, the scene presented 
much the same aspect as when Cadurds had first be- 
held it As for his present occupation, Beruna was 
giving bim a lesson in the gipsy language, wbich he 
was acquiring with a rapid facility, wbich quite ex- 
ceeded all bis previous efforts in such acquisitions. 

Suddenly a scout sang out that a party' was in 
sight. The men instantly disappeared; the women were 
on the alei-t; and one ran forward as a spy, on pre- 
tence of telling fortunes. Tbis bright-eyed professor of 
palmistry soon, however, retumed running, and out of 
breath, yet chatting all the time with inconceivable 
rapidity, and accompanying the startling communication 
she was evidently making with the most animated 
gestures. Beruna started up, and, leaving the astonisbed 
Cadurws^ joined them. She seemed alarmed. Cadur- 
eis was soon convinced there was constemation in the 
camp. 

Suddenly a borseman galloped up, and was imme- 
diately foUowed by a companion. They called out, as 
if encouraging foUowers, and one of them immediately 
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gaDoped away again, as if to detail the results of their 
reeonnaissance. Before Cadorcis could well rise and 
make inquiries as to what was going on, a light cart, 
eontaining several men, drove up, and in it, a prisoner, 
be detected Morgana. The branches of the trees con- 
06aled for a moment two other horsemen who foUowed 
&e cart; bnt Cadiircis, to bis infinite alarm and morti- 
£cätion, soon recognised Dr. Masham and Peter. 

When the gipsies found their leader was captive, 
they no longer attempted to conceal themselves; they 
ill came forward, and would have clustered round the 
cart, had not the riders, as well as those who more 
inunediately gnarded the prisoner, prevented them. Mor- 
gana spoke some words in a loud voice to the gipsies, 
and they immediately appeared less agitated ; then tum- 
ing to Dr. Masham, he said in English, *^ Behold your 
cidld!" 

Instantly two gipsy men seized Cadurcis, and led 
liim to the Doctor. 

"How now, my lordl" said the worthy ßector, in 
a Stern voice, "is this your duty to your mother and 
yonr friends?" 

Cadurcis looked down, but ralher dogged than 
ashamed. 

"You have brpught an innocent man into great 
peril," continued the Doctor. "This person, no longer 
a prisoner, has been arrested on suspicion of robbery, 
and even murder, through your freak. Morgana, or 
whatever your name may be, here is some reward for 
yonr treatment of this child, and some compensation 

8* 
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for yo\ir detontion. Mount your pony, Lord Oadurcis, 
luul roturn to your home with me." 

" Tlüs is my liome, Sir," said Plantagenet 

^^liOrd Cadurcis, this childish nonsense must cease; 
it lias already endangered tlie life of your mother, nor 
can I answer for her safety, if you lose a moment in 
rctuming." 

"Child, you must retum," said Morgana. 

"Child!" said Plantagenet, and he walked some 
Steps away, and leant against a tree. "You promised 
that I should remain," said he, addressing himself re- 
proachfiilly to Morgana. 

"You are not your own master," said the gipsy; 
"your remaining here will only endanger and disturb 
US. Fortunately we have nothing to fear from laws 
we have never outraged; but had there been a judge 
less wise and gentle than the master here, our peace- 
ful family might have been all harassed and hunted to 
the very death." 

He waved his band, and addressed some words to 
bis tribe, whereupon two brawny fellows seized Cadur- 
eis, and placed him again, in spite of his struggling, 
upon his pony, with the same irresistible facility with 
which they had a few nighta before dismounted him. 
The little lord looked very sulky, but his position was 
beginning to get ludicrous. Morgana, pocketing big 
five guineas, leaped over the side of the cart, aüd 
offered to guide the Doctor and his attendants through 
the forest They moved on accordingly. It was the 
work of an instant, and Cadurcis suddenly found him- 
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wlf retuming home between the Rector and Peter. 
Nota word, however, escaped his lips; once only he 
moved; the Kght branch of a tree, aimed with delicate 
precision, tonched his back; he looked round; it was 
Borima. She kissed her band to him, and a tear stole 
down his pale, sullen cheek, as, taking from his breast 
Ms bandkerchief, he threw it behind him, unperceived, 
tbat she might pick it up, and keep it for his sake. 

After proceeding two or three miles nnder the 

guidance of Morgana, the equestrians gained the road, 

tkough it still ran through the forest. Here the Doctor 

dismissed the gipsy-man, with whom he had occasionally 

conYorsed during their progress; bnt not a sonnd ever 

eseaped firom the mouth of Cadurcis, or rather, the 

captive who was now substituted in Morgana^s stead. 

The Doctor, now addressing himself to Plantagenet, 

infoimed him that it was of importance that they should 

make the best of their way, and so he put spurs to his 

mare, and Cadurcis sullenly complied with the intim a- 

tion. At this rate, in the course of little more than 

another hour, they arrived in sight of the demesne of 

Cadurcis, where they puUed up their steeds. 

They entered the park — they approached the 
portal of the abbey — at length they dismounted. 
Their Coming was announced by a servant, who had 
recognised his lord at a distance, and had ran on be- 
fore with the tidings. When they entered the abbey, 
they were met by Lady Annabel in the cloisters; her 
countenance was very serious. She shook hands with 
Dr. Masham, but did not speak, and immediately led 
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him aside. Cadurcis remained standing in lihe yery 
Spot where Doctor Masham lefl bim, as if he were qnite a 
Btranger in tbo place, and was no longer master of Uf 
own conduct. Suddenly Doctor Masham — who was 
at the end of the cloister, while Lady Annabel was 
mounting the staircase — looked round with a pale 
face, and said in an agitated voice, "Lord Cadnrcifl, 
Lady Annabel wishes to speak to you in the saloon." 

Gadnrcis immediately, but slowly, repaired to the 
saloon. Lady Annabel was Walking up and down in 
it. Sbe seemed greatly disturbed. When she saw him, 
she pnt her arm round bis neck very afiPectionately, 
and said in a low voice, "My dearest Plantagenet, it 
has devolved upon me to communicate to you some 
very distressing intelligence." Her voice faltered, and 
the tears stole down her cheek. 

"My mother, then, is dangerously ill?" he inquired 
in a calm but softened tone. 

'*It is even sadder news than that, dear cbild.^ 

Cadurcis looked about him wildly, and then with 
an inquiring glance at Lady Annabel — 

"There can be but one thing worse than that," he 
at length said. 

"What if it have happened?" said Lady AnnabeL 

He threw himself into a chair, and covered bis face 
with bis hands. After a few minutes he looked up and 
said, in a low but distinct voice — "It is too terrible 
to think of; it is too terrible to mention; but, if it 
have happened, let me be alone." 

Lady Annabel approached him with a light step; 
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aKe embraced hhn, and, whispering tbat she should 
be fonnd in the next room, she quitted the apart- 



' Cadnrcis remained seated for more than half an 
konr withont changing in tho slightest degree his posi- 
ioJL The twilight died away; it grew quite dark; he 
looked up with a slight shiver, and then quitted the 
Apartment. 

In the adjoining room, Lady Annabel was seated 
with Doctor Masham, and giving him the details of the 
fatal event. It had occurred that moming. Mrs. Ca- 
dnrcis, who had never slept a wink since her knowledge 
of her son's nndoubted departure, and scarcely for an 
honr beeü free from violent epileptic fits, had fallen 
early in ihe moming into a doze, which lasted abont 
half an honr, and from which her medical attendant, 
who with Pauncefort had sat up with her during the 
night, augured the most favourable consequences. About 
half-past six oVlock she woke, and inquired whether 
Plantagenet had retumed. They answöred her that 
Doctor Masham had not yet arrived, but would pro- 
bably be at the abbey in the course of the moming. 
She Said it would be too late. They endeavoured to 
encouragQ her, but she asked to see Lady Annabel, 
who was immediately called, and lost no time in re- 
pairing to her. When Mrs. Cadurcis recognised her, 
she held out her band, and said in a dying tone — 
"It was my fault; it was ever my fault; it is too late 
now; let him find a mother in you." She never spoke 
agam, and in the course of an hour expired. 
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While Lady Annabel and the Doctor were dwell- 
ing on these sad circumstances, and debating whether 
he should venture to approach Plantagenet, and at- 
tempt to console him, — for thi^evening was now far 
advanced, and nearly three hours had elapsed since 
tlie fatal communication had been made to him, — it 
happened that Mistress Pauncefort chanced to pass 
Mrs. Cadurcis^ room, and as she did so she heard some 
one violently sobbing. She listened, and hearing the 
sonnds frequently repeated, she entered the room, which, 
but for her candle, would have been quite dark, and 
there she found Lord Cadurcis kneeling and weeping 
by his mother's bed side. He seemed annoyed at 
being seen and disturbed, but his spirit was too broken 
to murmur. "Lal my lord," said Mistress Pauncefort, 
"you must not take on so; you must not indeed. I 
am sure this dark room is enough to put any one in 
low spirits. Now do go down stairs, and sit with my 
lady and the Doctor, and try to be cheerM; that is a 
dear good young gentleman. I wish Miss Venetia 
were here, and then she would amuse you. But you 
must. not take on, because there is no use in it. You 
must exert yourself, for what is done cannot be un- 
done; and, as the Doctor told us last Sunday, we must 
all die; and well for those who die with a good con- 
science; and I am sure the poor dear lady that is gone, 
must have had a good conscience, because she had a 
good heart, and I never heard any one say the con- 
trary. Now do exert yourself, my dear lord, and try 
to be cheer^l, do; for there is nothing like a little 
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exertion in these cases, for God^s will mnst be done, 
and it is not for us to say yea or nay, and taking on 
18 a murmuring againöt God's providence." And so 
Mistress Pauncefortgcoold bave conünued urging the 
xtBnal topics of coarse and common-place consolation; 
bat Cadurcis only answered with a sigh that came 
£rom the bottom of bis beart, and said witb Streaming 
eyes, "Ah! Mrs. Pauncefort, God bad only given me 
one fiiend in this world, and there sbe lies.'^ 



CHAPTEK XVm. 

The fiyst conviction that tbere is deatb in tbe bouse 
is perhaps tbe most awful moment of youtb. Wben 
we are young, we tbink that not only ourselves, but 
that all about us, are immortal. Until tlio arrow bas 
strack a victim round our own beartb, deatb is merely 
an umneaning word; until tben, its casual mention bas 
stamped no idea upon our brain. Tbere are few, evcn 
among those least susceptible of tbougbt and emotion, 
in wbose bearts and minds tbe first deatb in tbe family 
does not act as a very powerful revelation of tbe mys- 
.teries of life, and of tbeir own being; tbere are few 
who, after such a catastropbe, do not look upon tbe 
World and tbe world's v^^ys? ** l^ast for a time, witb 
changed and tempered feelings. It recalls tbe past; it 
makes us ponder over tbe future; and youtb, gay and 
light-bearted youtb, is taugbt, for tbe first time, to 
regret and to fear. 
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On Cadnrcis, a child of pensire temperament, and 
in whose stränge and yet undeveloped cbaracte)* there 
was, amid lighter elements, a constitutional principle 
of melancholy, the sndden dec^|ttB of his motiier pro- 
duced a profonnd effect. All was forgotten of bis 
parent, except the intimate and natural tie, and her 
warm and genuine affection. He was nbw alone in the 
World; for reiflection impressed upon him at this mo- 
ment what the course of existence too generali^ teaches 
to US all, that moumful truth, that, afber all, we have 
no friends that we can depend upon in this life but 
our parents. All other intimacies, however ardent, are 
liable to cool; all other confidence, however unlimited, 
to be yiolated. In the phantasmagoria of life, the 
friend with whom we have cultivated mutual trust for 
years is often suddenly or gradually estranged from us, 
or becomes, from painfal, yet irresistible circumstances, 
even our deadliest foe. As for women, as for the rois- 
tresses of our hearts, who has not leamt that the links 
of passion are fragile as they are glittering; .dnd that 
the bosom on which we have reposed with idolatry all 
our secret sorrows and sanguine hopes, eventually be- 
comes the very heart that exults in our misery and 
baffles our welfare? Where is the enamoured face that 
smiled upon our early love, and was to shed tears over 
cur grave? Where are the choice companions of our 
youth, with whom we were to breast the difficulties 
and share ihe triumphs of existence? Even in this in- 
constant world, what changes like the heart? Love is 
a dream, and friendship a delusion. No wonder we 
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grow caUous; for how £ew have the opportunity of re- 
tnnuDg to the hearth which they quitted in levity or 
thonghtless weariness, yet which alone is faithfal to 
ihem; whose Bweet jfiBCtions reqnire not the Stimulus 
of prosperity or fame, the Iure of accomplishments, or 
the trihute of flattery; but which are constant to us in 
dutress, and consolo us even in disgrace! 

Before she retired for the nighj;, Lady Annabel was 
anxious to see Plantagenet. Mistress Pauncefort had 
informed her of his visit to his mother^s room. Lady 
Annabel found Cadurcis in the gallery, now partially 
üghted by the moon which had recently risen. She 
entered witb her light, as if she were on her way to 
her own room, and not seeking him. 

"Dear Plantagenet," she said, "will you not go to 
bed?'* 

"I do not intend to go to bed to-night," he replied. 
She approached him and took him by the band 
which he did not withdraw from her, and they walked 
togetiber once or twice up and down the gallery. 

"I think, dear child," said Lady Annabel, "you 
had better come and sit with us." 

"I like to be alone," was his answer; but not in a 
-gnllen voice, low and faltering. 

"But in sorrow we should be with our friends,*' said 
Lady Annabel. 

"I have no friends," he answered. "I only had 
one." 

"I am your Mend, dear child; I am your mother 
now, and you shall find me one if you like. And 
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Venetia, have you forgotten yotir mster? Is she not 
your friend?. And Dr. Masham, surely you caimot 
doubt bis friendship?'* 

Cadurcis tried to stifle a sob^'Ay, Lady AimabeV' 
he Said, "you are my friend now, and so are yon all; 
and you know I love you very much. But you were 
not my friends two years ago; and thmgs will change 
again; they will, indeed. A mother is your friend as 
long as she lives; she cannot help being your fiiend," 

"You shall come to Cherbury, and live with us," 
said Lady Annabel. "You know you love Cherbury, 
and you shall find it a home, a real home.^^ 

He pressed her band to bis Ups; the band was 
covered with bis tears. 

"We will go to Cherbury to-morrow, dear Plan- 
tagenet; remaining here will only make you sad." 

"I will never leave Cadurcis again while/my mo- 
ther is in this house,'^ he said, in a firm and serious 
voice. And then, after a moment's pause, he added, 
"I wish to kAow when the burial is to take place." 

" We will ask Dr. Masham," replied Lady Annabel. 
"Come, let us go to him; come, my own child." 

He permitted himself to be led away. They 
descended to the small apartment where Lady Annabel 
had been previously sitting. They found the Doctor 
there; he rose and pressed Plantagenet^s band with 
great emotion. They made room for him at the fire 
between them; he sat in silence with bis gaze intently 
fixed upon the decaying embers, yet did not quit bis 
hold of Lady AnnabeFs band. He found it a consola- 
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tion to him; it linked liim to a being who seemed to 
love him. - As long as he held her hand he did not 
seem quite alone in the world. 

Now nobody spoljg; for Lady Annabel feit that 
Oadureis was in some degree solaced; and she thought 
it nnwise to Interrupt the more composed train of his 
thoughts. It was, indeed, Plantagenet himself who 
fostbroke silence. 

"I do not think I can go to bed, Lady Annabel,'* 
le Said. "The thought of this night is terrible to me. 
Ido not think it ever can end. I would mucb sooner 
ait up in this room." 

"Nay! my child, sleep is a great consoler; try to 
go to bed, love." 

"I should like to sleep in my mother's room," was 
Ms Strange reply. "It seems to me that I could slec2J 
there. And if I woke in the night, I should like to 
See- her." 

Lady Annabel and the Doctor exchanged looks. 
"I think," said the Doctor, "you had better sleep 
in my room, and then, if you wake in the night, you 
will have some one to speak to. You will find that a 
comfort" 

"Yes, that you will," said Lady Annabel. "I will 
go and have the sofa bed made up in the Doctor's room 
for you. Indeed that will be the very best plan." 

So at last, but not without a struggle, they per- 
snaded Cadurcis to retire. Lady Annabel embraced 
him tenderly when she bade him good night; and, in- 
deed, he feit consoled by her affection. 
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As nothing could persuade Plantagenet to leave th» 
abbey until bis motber was buried, Lady Annabel re- 
ßolved to take up ber abode tbere, and sbe sent th& 
next morning for Venetia. Tbere were a great manjr 
arrangements to make about tbelburial and tbe mouin- 
ing; and Lady Annabel and Dr. Masbam were obliged, 
in consequence, to go tbe next morning to Southport; 
but tbey delayed tbeir departiu'e until tbe arrival rf 
Venetia, tbat Cadurcis migbt not be left alone. 

Tbe meeting between bimself and Venetia was a 
very sad one, and yet ber companionsbip was a great 
ßolacc*! Venetia urged every topic tbat sbe fancied 
could reassure bis spirits, and upon tbe bappy bome he 
would find at Cherbiiry. 

"Ab!" Said Cadurcis, "tbey will not leave me 
bere; I am sure of tbat I tbink our bappy days are 
over, Venetia." 

Wbat moumer bas not feit tbe magic of time? Be- 
fore tbe funeral could take place, Cadurcis had re- 
covered somewbat of bis usual cbeerfulness, and would 
indulge witb Venetia in plans of tbeir ftiture life. And 
living, as tbey all were, under tbe same roof, sharing 
tbe same sorrows, participating in tbe same cares, and 
all about to wear tbe same moumfijl emblems of tbeir 
domestic calamity, it was difficult for bim to believe 
tbat he was indeed tbat desolate being be bad at first 
correctly estimated bimself. Here were true friends, if 
such could exißt; here were fine sympathies, pure affec- 
tions, innocent and disinterested hearts! Every domestic 
tie yet remained perfect, except tbe spell-bound tie of 
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Uood. That wanting, all was a bright and bappj 
vinon, that might yanish in an instant, and for ever; 
thatperfect, even tbe least graceful, the most repulsive 
home, had its irresistible charms; and its loss, wben 
<mee ezperienced, migbt be moumed for ever, and 
eonld neyer be restored. 



CHAPTEß XIX. 

After tbe funeral of Mrs. Cadurcis, the family re- 

tnmed to Cherbury with Plantagenet, who was here- 

after to consider it bis home. All that the most tetaider 

solidtade could devise to reconcile bim to the change 

in his life was fultilled by Lady Annabel and her 

danghter, and, under their benignant influence, he soon 

regained bis usnal demeanour. His days were now 

spent as in tiie earlier period of their acquaintance, 

with the exception of those painful retums to home, 

whicb bad once been a source to bim of so much gloom 

and unbappiness. He pursued his stadies as of old, 

and sbared the amusements of Venetia. His allotted 

room was omamented by her drawings, and in the 

evenings they read aloud by tums to Lady Annabel 

the Yolome whicb she selected. The abbey he never 

visited again after his mother's funeral. 

Some weeks had passed in this quiet and contented 
manner, when one day Doctor Masbam, who, since the 
deatb of bis mother, had been in correspondence with 
bis goardian, received a letter irom that nobleman, to 
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announce that be had made arrangements for sending' 
bis ward to Eton, and to request that he would accord- 
ingly instantly proceed to the metropolis. This an- 
nouncement occasioned both Cadurcis and Yen^tia 
poignant affliction. The idea of Separation was to both 
of them most painftil; and althougb Lady Annabel her- 
seif was in some degree prepared for an arrangement, 
wbicb sooner or later she considered inevitable, she 
was herseif scarcely less distressed. T'he good Doctor, 
in some degree to break the bittemess of parting, pro- 
posed accompanying Plantagenet to London, and bim- 
self personally delivering the chafge, in wbose welfare 
they were so much interested, to bis guardian. Never- 
tbeless, it was a very sad affair, and the week which 
was to intervene before bis departiire found both 
bimself and Venetia often in tears. They no longer 
took any deligbt in their* mutaal studies, but passed the 
day Walking about and visiting old baunts, and en- 
deavouring to console each other foiv wbat they both 
deemed a great calamity, and which was, indeed, the 
only serious misfortune Venetia bad berself experienced 
in the wbole course of her serene career. 

"But if I were really your brother," said Plan- 
tagenet, "I must have quitted you the same, Venetia. 
Boys always go to school; and then we shall be so 
bappy when I retum!" 

"OhI but we are so bappy now, Plantagenet I 
cannot believe that we are going to part. And are you 
sure that you will retum? Perhaps your guardian will 
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not let you, and will wish you to spend your holidays 
at his house. His house will be your home now." 

It was impossible for a moment to forget the sorrow 

tkat was impending over them. There were so many 

preparations to be made for his doparture, tliat every 

instant something occurred to remind them of their 

wirow. Venetia sat with tears in her eyes marking 

Ms new pocket-handkerchiefs which they had all gone 

to Southport to purchase, for Plantagenet asked, as a 

patücular favour, that no one should mark them but 

Venetia. Then Lady Annabel gave Plantagenet a 

writing-case, and Venetia fillcd it with pens and paper, 

that he might never want means to communicate with 

them; and her evenings were passed in workiug him a 

pnnie, which Lady Annabel took care should be well 

stocked. All day long there seemed something going 

on to remind them of what was ^bout to happen; and 

98 for Pauncefort, she flounced in and out of the room 

Mty times a-day, with "What is to be done about my 

lord^s Shirts, my lady? I think his lordship had better 

have another dozen, your la'ship. Better too much 

than too little, I always say;" or, "0! my lady, your 

la'ship cannot form an idea of what a State my lord's 

stockings are in, my lady. I think I had better go 

over to Southport with John, my lady, and buy him 

some;" or, "Please, my lady, did I understand your- 

la'ship spoke to the tailor on Thursday about my lord's 

things? I suppose your la'ship knows my lord has got 

no great-coat?" 

Every one of these inquiries made Venetia's heart 

Venelia, I. " 
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tremble. Then there was the sad habit of dating everjr 
Coming daj hj its distance &om the fatal one. Therd 
was the last day but four, and the last day but three, 
and the last day but two. The last day but one at 
length arrived; and at length, too, though it seemed 
incredible, the last day itself. 

Plantagenet and Venetia both rose very early, that 
they might make it as long as possible. They sighed 
involuntarily when they met, and then they went abont 
to pay last Visits to every creature and object of which 
they had been so long fond. Plantagenet went to bid 
farewell to the horses and adieu to the cows, and then 
walked down to the woodman's cottage, and then to 
shake hands with the keeper. He would not say 
"Good-bye" to the household until the very last mo- 
ment; and as for Marmion, the bloodhound, he accom- 
panied both of them so faithfully in this melancholy 
ramble, and kept so close to both, that it was useless 
to break the sad intelligence to him yet. 

"I think now, Venetia, we have been to see every- 
thing," Said Plantagenet, "I shall see the peacocks at 
breakfast time. I wish Eton was near Cherbury, and 
then I could come home on Sunday. I cannot bear 
going to Cadurcis again, but I should like you to go 
once a week, and try to keep up our garden, and look 
after everything, though there is not much that will 
not take care of itself, except the garden. We made 
that together, and I could not bear its being neglected." 

Venetia could not assure him that no wish of his 
ßbould be neglected, because she was weeping. 
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' "I am glad the Doctor," he continued, "is going to 
iake me to town. I shonld be very wretched by my- 
8el£ Bat be will put me in mind of Cberbury, and we 
can talk togetber of Lady Annabel and you. Hark! 
fte bell rings; we must go to breakfast, tbe last break- 
fiwt but one." 

Lady Annabel endeavoured, by unnsnal good spirits, 
to cheer up ber little friends. Sbe spoke of Plan- 
tagenet's speedy retum so mucb as a matter of course, 
and the pleasant things they were to do when be came 
back, that sbe really succeeded in exciting a smile in 
Venetia's April face, for sbe was smiling amid tears. 

Altbougb it was tbe last day, time bung beavily on 
their bands. After breakfast tbey went over tbe bouse 
togetber; and Cadurcis, balf witb genuine feeling, and 
half in a spirit of mockery of tbeir sorrow, made a 
ßpeecb to tbe inanimate walls, as if tbey were aware 
of bis intended departure. At lengtb, in tbeir pro- 
gress , tbey passed tbe door of tbe closed apartments, 
and bere, bolding Venetia's band, be stopped, and, 
witb an expression of irresistible bumour, making a 
very low bow to tbem, be said, very gravely, "And 
good-bye rooms tbat I bave never entered; perbaps, 
before I come back, Venetia will find out wbat is locked 
up in you!" 

Doctor Hasbam arrived for dinner, and in a post 
cbaise. Tbe unusual conveyance reminded tbem of 
the morrow very keenly. Venetia could not bear to 
see tbe Doctor's portmanteau taken out and carried into 
the halL Sbe had hopes, until then, that sometbing 

9* 
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would happen and preyent all this miseiy. Cadnrds 
whispered her, "I say, Venetia, do not you wish Üuf 
was Winter?" ^^,. 

"WI17, Plantagenet?" ... 

"Because then we might have a good snow-stoi% 
and be blocked up again for a week." 

Venetia looked at the sky, but not a cloud was to 
be Seen. 

The Doctor was glad to warm himself at the halt 
fire, for it was a fresh autumnal afternoon. 

"Are you cold, Sir?" said Venetia, approaching 
him. 

"I am, my little maiden," said the Doctor. 

"Do you think there is any chance of its snowing^ 
Doctor Masham?" 

"Snowingl my little maiden; what can you be 
thinking of?" 

The dinner was rather gayer than might have been 
expected. The Doctor was jocular, Lady Annabed 
very lively, and Plantagenet excited by an extraordi- 
nary glass of wine. Venetia alone remained dispirited. 
The Doctor made mock Speeches and proposed toasts, 
and told Plantagenet that he must leam to make 
Speeches too, or what would he do when he was in the 
House of Lords? And then Plantagenet tried to make 
a Speech, and proposed Venetia^s health; and then 
Venetia, who could not bear to hear herseif praised by 
him on such a day — the last day — burst into tears. 
Her mother called her to her side and consoled her, 
aad Plantagenet jumped up and wi^^ed her eyes with 
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would bappen and prevent all ihis misery. Cadttrcis 
whispered her, "I say, Venetia, do not you wish thig 
was winter?" 

"Why, Plantagenet?" 

"Because then we might have a good snow-storm, 
and be blocked up again for a week." 

Venetia looked at the sky, but not a cloud was to 
be Seen. 

The Doctor was glad to warm himself at the hall- 
ifire, for it was a fresh autunmal aftemoon. 

"Are you cold, Sir?" said Venetia, approaching 
him. 

"I am, my little maiden," said the Doctor. 

"Do you think there is any chance of its snowing, 
Doctor Masham?" 

" Snowing I my little maiden; what can you be 
thinking of?" 

The dinner was rather gayer than might have been 
expected. The Doctor was jocular, Lady Annabel 
very lively, and Plantagenet excited by an extraordi- 
nary glass of wine, Venetia alone remained dispirited. 
The Doctor made mock Speeches and proposed toasts, 
and told Plantagenet that he must learn to make 
Speeches too, or what would he do when he was in the 
House of Lords? And then Plantagenet tried to make 
a Speech, and proposed Venetia^s health; and then 
Venetia, who could not bear to hear herseif praised by 
him on such a day — the last day — burst into tears. 
Her mother called her to her side and consoled her, 
and Plantagenet jumped up and wiped her eyes with 
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one of those veiy pocket-handkercliiefe on which she 
tad embroidered bis cipher and Coronet with her own 
bewitifal hair. 

Towards evening Plantagenet began to experience 
the re-action of bis artificial spirits. Tbe Doctor bad 
Men into a gentle slumber, Lady Annabel bad quitted 
theroom, Venetia sat witb ber band in Plantagenet's 
on a stool by tbe fire-side. Botb were vqry sad and 
BÜent At last Venetia said, "O Plantagenet, I wisb I 
were your real sister! Perbaps, wben I see you again, 
you will forget tbis," and sbe tumed tbe jewel tbat was 
Sttspended round ber neck, and sbowed bim tbe in- 
scription. 

"I am sure wben I see you again, Venetia," be 
replied, "tbe only difference will be, tbat I sball love 
JOXL more than ever." 

"I bope so," said Venetia. 

"I am sure of it. Now remember wbat we are 
talking about. Wben we meet again, we sball see 
vhicb of US two will love eacb otbef tbe most." 

"O Plantagenet, I bope tbey will be kind to you 
at Eton." 

"I will make tbem/' 

"And, wbenever you are tbe least unbappy, you 
will write to us?" 

"I sball never be unbappy about anytbing but being 
away from you. As for tbe rest, I will make people 
respect me; I know wbat I am." 

"Because if tbey do not bebave well to you, 
mamma could ask Dr. Masbam to go and see you, 
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and thej will attend to liim; and I would ask hini 
too." 

"I wonder," she continued after a mom§nt's pansOi 
"if you kave everything you want I am quite sure 
the instant you are gone, we shall remember something 
you ought to have; and then I shall be quite broken- 
hearted." 

"I have got everything." 

"You seid you wanted a large knife/' 

"Yes! but I am going to buy one in London. 
Doctor Masham says he will take me to a place where 
the finest knives in the world are to be bought It is 
a great thing to go to London with Doctor Masham." 

"I have never written your name in your Bible 
and Prayer-book. I will do it this evening." 

"Lady Annabel is to write it in the Bible, and you 
are to write it in the Prayer-book." 

"You are to write to us from London by Doctoi 
Masham, if only a line." 

"I shall not fail." 

"Never mind about your hand-writing; but mind 
you write." 

At this moment Lady AnnabeFs step was heard, 
and Plantagenet said, "Give me a kiss, Venetia, for 1 
do not mean to bid good-bye to-night." 

"But you will not go to-morrow before we are up?'' 

"Yes, we shall." 

"Now, Plantagenet, I shall be up to bid you good- 
bye; mind that." 

Lady Jlunabel entered, tla.^ DocXjot ^q\5ä^ l\%kts 
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üie servant made up tlie fire, and tbe room 

looked cheerM again. After tea, the names were duly 

^nüm in the Bible and Prayer-book; tbe last arrange- 

ments were made, all the baggage was brougbt down 

into the hall, all ransacked tbeir memory and fancy, to 

see il^ it were possible tbat anytbing that Plantagenet 

could require was eitber forgotten or had been omitted. 

The clock Struck ten; Lady Annabel rose. Tbe tra- 

vellers were to part at an early bour; she sbook bands 

with Doctor Masbam, bat Cadurcis was to bid her fare- 

well in her dressing-room, and tben, witb beavy bearts 

and glistening eyes, they all separated. And tbus 

ended tbe last dayl 

CHAPTEK XX. 

Venetia passed a restless night. She was so re- 
solved to be awake in time for Plantagenet's departure, 
that she could not sleep; and at lengtb, towards mom- 
ing, feil, from exhaustion, into a ligbt slumber, froln 
wbich she sprang up convulsiveTy, roused by tbe sound 
of tbe wbeels of tbe post-cbaise. She looked out of her 
window, and saw tbe servant strapping on tbe port- 
manteaus. Sbortly after tbis she heard Plantagenet^s 
Step in tbe vestibule; be passed her room, and pro- 
ceeded to her motber's dressing-room , at tbe door of 
wbich she heard bim knock, and tben tbere was silence. 

"You are in good time," said Lady Annabel, wbo 
was seated in an easy chair wben Plantagenet entered 
her room. "Is tbe Doctor up?" 

"He 13 fereaifasting." 
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"And tave you breakfasted?" 

"I have no appetite." 

"You should take something, my child, befoire jon 
go. Now, come hither, my dear Plantagenet," she sai^> 
extending her band; "listen to me, one word. When 
you arrive in London, you will go to your guardian's. 
He is a great man, and I believe a very good one, and 
tbe law and your father's will have placed bim in the 
Position of a parent to you. You must tberefore love, 
bonour, and obey bim; and I doubt not be will deserve 
all your affection, respect, and duty. Wbatever he 
desires or counsels you will perform and foUow. So 
long as you act according to bis wisbes, you cannot be 
wrong. But, my dear Plantagenet, if by any chance it 
ever happens, for Strange tbings somefimes bappen in 
tbis World, that you are in trouble and require a fiiend, 
remember that Cherbuty is also your bome; tbe bome 
of your heart, if not of the law; and that not merely 
from my own love for you, but because I promised 
your poor mother on her death-bed, 1 esteem myself 
morally, altbougb not legally, in tbe light of a parent 
to you. You will find Eton a great change; you will 
experience many trials and temptations; but you will 
triumph over'and withstand them all, if you will attend 
to these few directions. Fear God; moming and night 
let nothing induce you ever to omit your prayers to 
Hirn ; you will find that praying will make you bappy. 
Obey your superiors; always treat your masters with 
respect JEver speak the truth. So long as you adherc 
to tbis ruh, yoa never cau \)e VovoW^^ Va. ^\x^ ^gfönssvÄ 
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filisfortune. A deviation from truth is, in general, the 
fcandation of all misery. Be kind to your companions, 
hit be finn. Do not be laughed into doing that which 
ym know to be wrong. Be modest and humble , but 
6ver respeot yonrself. Kemember who you are, and 
alflo that it is your duty to excel. Providence has 
giv€n you a great lot TMnk ever that you are bom 
to perform great duties. 

"God bloss you, Plantagenet I" continued her lady- 
rfup, after a slight pause, with a faltering voice — 
"Gfod bloss you, my sweet child. And God will bless 
you if you remember Hirn. Try also to remember us," 
she added, as she embraced him, and placed in his 
hand Venetia's vell-lined purse. "Do not forget Cher- 
bury and all it contains; hearts that love you dearly, 
and will pray ever for your welfare." 

Plantagenet leant upon her bosom. He had entered 
the room resolved to be composed, with an air even of 
cbeerftilness , but his tender heart yielded to the first 
appeal to his affections. He could only murmur out 
some broken syllables of devotion, and almost uncon- 
sciously found that he had quitted the Chamber. 

With Streaming eyes and hesitating steps he was 
proceeding along the Vestibüle, when he heard his name 
called by a low sweet voice. He looked around; it 
was Venetia. Never had he beheld such a beautiftd 
Vision. She was muffled up in her dressing-gown, her 
small white feet only guarded from the cold by her 
Slippers. Her golden hair seemed to reach her waist, her 
cheek was ßusbedj her large blue eycis ^\\.\ft"t^ÖL V\\k\fc»sÄx 
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"Plantagenet,", she said — 

Neither of them could speak. They embraced, they*^ 
mingled their tears together, and every instant the^^ 
wept more plenteously. At length a footstep was heard 
Venetia murmured a blessing, and vanished. 

Cadurcis lingered on the stairs a, moment to com- 
pose himself. He wiped bis eyes; he tried to look 
undisturbed. All the servants were in the hall; from 
Mistress Pauncefort to the scullion there was not a diy 
eye. All loved the little lord, he was so gracious and 
so gentle. Every one asked leave to touch bis band 
before he went. He tried to smile and say something 
kind to all. He recognised the gamekeeper, and told 
bim to do what he liked at Cadurcis; said something 
to the coachman about bis pony; and begged Mistress 
Pauncefort, quite aloud, to take great care of her young 
mistress. As he was speaking, he feit something ruh- 
hing against bis band: it was Marmion, the old blood- 
hound. He also came to bid bis adieus. Cadurcis 
patted bim with great aiffection, and said, "Ah! my old 
fellow, we shall yet meet again." 

The Doctor appeared, smiling as usual, made bis 
inquiries whetber all were right, nodded to the weeping 
bousehold, called Plantagenet bis brave boy, and patted 
bim on the back, and bade bim jump into the chaise. 
Anotber moment, and Doctor Masham had also entered ; 
the door was closed, the fatal "All right" sung out, 
and Lord Cadurcis was whirled away from that Cher- 
bury wbere he was so loved. 
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CHAPTER I. 

Life is not dated merely by years. Events are 

Bometimes the best calendars. There are epochs in our 

«xistence wldch cannot be ascertained by a formal ap- 

peal to the registry. The arrival of the Cadurcis 

family at their old abbey, their consequent intimacy at 

Ciierbtuy, the death of the mother, and the departure 

of the son — these . were events which had been 

crowded into a space of less than two years; but those 

two years were not only the most eventful in the life 

of Venetia Herbert, but in their influence upon the 

development of her mind, and the formation of her 

character, far exceeded the effects of all her previous 

existence. 

Venetia once more found herseif with no com- 
panion but her mother, but in vain she attempted to 
recall the feelings she had before experienced under 
such circumstances , and to revert to the resources she 
had before commanded. No longer could she wander 
in imaginary kingdoms, or transform the limited world 
of her experience into a boundless region of enchanted 
amusement Her playpleasure hours were fled for 
ever. She sighed for her faitMul aai ^ysi^^^Saaava^ 
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companion. The empire of fancy yielded without a 
struggle to the conquering sway of memory. 

For the first few weeks Venetia was restless and 
dispirited, and when she was alone she often wept A 
mysterious instinct prompted her, however, not to ex- 
hibit such emotion before her mother. Yet she loved to 
hear Lady Annabel talk of Flantagenet, and a yisit to 
the abbey was ever her favourite walk. Sometimes, 
too, a letter arrived from Lord Cadurcis, and this was 
great joy, but such Communications were rare. Nothing 
is more difficult than for a junior boy at a public school 
to maintain a correspondence ; yet his letters were most 
affectionate , and always dwelt upon the prospect of his 
retum. The period for this hoped-for retum at length 
arrived, but it brought no Plantagenet His guardian 
wished that the holidays should be spent under his 

• roof. Still at intervals Cadurcis wrote to Cherbury, to 
which, as time flew on, it seemed destined he never 
was to retum. Vacation followed vacation, alike passed 
with his guardian, either in London, or at a country 
seat still more remote from Cherbury, imtil at length it 
became so much a matter of course that his guardian^s 
house should be esteemed his home, that Plantagenet 
ceased to allude even to the prospect of retum. In 
time his letters became rarer and rarer, until, at length, 
they altogether ceased. Meanwhile Venetia had over- 
come the original pang of Separation; if not as gay as 
in old days, she was serene and very studious; delight- 
ing less in her flowers and birds, but much more in 

her books, and pursuing hör atudics with an earaestness 
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ud asndtiitj wbich her mother was rather fain to check 
4in to encourage. Venetia Herbert, indeed, promised 
to become a most accomplished woman. She had a fine 
ew for music, a ready tongue for languages; akeady 
Aß emnlated her mother^s skill in the arts; while the 
Chnuy of Cherbury afforded welcome and inexhaustible 
wsources to a girl whose genius deserved the riebest 
<Dd most sedulous cultivation, and whose peculiar Situa- 
tion, independent of her studious predisposition, rendered 
reading a pastime to her rather than a task. Lady 
Annabel watched the progress of her daughter with 
Ihrely interest, and spared no efforts to assist the for^ 
mation of her principles and her taste. That deep re« 
ligious feeling wbich was the characteristic of the mother 
had been carefolly and early cherished in the heart of 
the child, and in time the unrivalled writings of the 
great divines of our Church became a principal portion 
of her reading. Order, method, severe study, strict re- 
ligions exercise, with no amusement or relaxation but 
of the most simple and natural character, and with a 
complete seclusion from society, altogether formed a 
System, wbich, acting upon a singularly susceptible and 
gified nature, secured the promise in Venetia Herbert, 
at foorteen years of age, öf an extraordinary woman; 
a System, however, against wbich her lively and some- 
what restless mind might probably have rebelled, had 
not that System been so thoroughly imbued with all the 
melting spell of matemal afiPection. It was the inspira- 
tion of this sacred love that hovered like a guardian 
angel over the life of Venetia, It roused her from her 
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moming slumbers with an embrace, it sanctified her 
evening pillow with a blessing; it anticipated the diffi- 
culty of the student's page, and guided the faltering 
hand of the hesitating artist; it refreshed her memory, 
it modulated her voice; it accompanied her in the cot- 
tage, and knelt by her at the altar. Marvellous and 
beautiM is a mother's love! And when Venetia, with 
her strong feelings and enthusiastic spirit, wonld look 
around and mark that a graceM form and a bright eye 
were for ever watching over her wants and wishes, in- 
structing with sweetness, and soft even with advice, her 
Vhole soul rose to her mother, all thoughts and feelings 
\rere concentrated in that sole existence, and she de- 
sired no happier destiny than to pass through life living 
in the light of her mother's smiles, and clinging with 
passionate trost to that beneficent and guardian form. 

But with all her quick and profound feelings Venetia 
was thoughtful, and even shrewd, and when she was 
alone her very love for her mother, and her gratitade 
for such an ineffable treasure as parental affection, 
would force her mind to a subject which at intervals 
had haunted her even from her earliest childhood. Why 
had she only one parent? What mystery was this that 
enveloped that great tie? For that there was a mysteiy 
Venetia feit as assured as that she was a daughter. By 
a process which she could not analyse, her father had 
become a forbidden subject True, Lady Annabel had 
placed no formal prohibition upon its mention; nor at 
her present age was Venetia one who would be in- 
ßuenceä in her conduct by the by-gone and arbitrary 
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iQtiinations of a menial; nevertheless, that the mention 

oth&t fathei; wonld afiPord pain to the being she loved 

best in the world, was a conviction which had grown 

with her years ' and strengthened with her strength. 

Ptodonable, natural, even laudable as was the anxiety 

of the danghter upon such a subject, an instinct with 

which she eould not struggle closed the lips of Venetia 

ftr ever upön this topic. His name was never men- 

tioned, his past existence was never alluded to. Who 

was he? That he was of noble family and great posi- 

tion her name betokened, and the State in which they 

hVed, He must have died very early; perhaps, even 

before her mother gave her birth. A dread^l lot in- 

deed; and yet was the grief that even such a dispen- 

sation might occasion, so keen, so overwhelming, that 

after fourteen long years his name might not be per- 

mitted, even for an instant, to pass the lips of his 

bereaved wife? Was his child to be deprived of the 

only solace for his loss, the consolation of cherishing 

his memory? Strange, passing stränge indeed, and 

very bitter! At Cherbury the family of Herbert were 

honoured only from tradition. Until the arrival of Lady 

Annabel, as we have before mentioned, they had not 

resided at the hall for more than half a Century. There 

were no old retainers there from whom Venetia might 

glean without suspicion, the Information for which she 

panted. Slight, too, as was Venetia's experience of 

Society, there were times when she could not resist the 

impression that her mother was not happy; that there 

was some Beeret sorrow that weighed u^ou her s^irit^ 
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ßome grief tliat gnawed at her heart. Could it be stXL 
the recollection of her lost su-e? Could one so religioos 
so resigned, so assured of meeting the lost one in £ 
better world, brood with a repining soul over the wit 
of her Creator? Such conduct was entirely at varianc€ 
with all the tenets of Lady Annabel. It was not thus 
she consoled the bereaved, that she comforted the widow, 
and solaced the orphan. Venetia, too\ observed every- 
thing and forgot nothing. Not an incident of her earliest 
childhood that was not as fi:'esh in her memory as if it 
had occurred yesterday. Her memory was naturally 
keen; living in solitude, with nothing to distract it, its 
impressions never faded away. She had never forgotten 
her mother's tears the day that she and Plantagenet 
had visited Marringhurst. Somehow or other Dr. Masham 
seemed connected with this sorrow. Whenever Lady 
Annabel was most dispirited it was after an interview 
with that gentleman; yet the presence of the Doctor 
always gave her pleasure, and he was the most kind* 
hearted and cheerfiil of men. Perhaps, after all, it waa 
only her Illusion; perhaps, after all, it was the memory 
of her father to which her mother was devoted, and 
which occasionally overcame her; perhaps she ventured 
to speak of him to Dr. Masham, though not to her 
daughter, and this might account for that occasional 
agitation which Venetia had observed at his visits. And 
yet, and yet, and yet — in vain she reasoned. There 
is a Strange sympathy which whispers convictions that 
no evidence can authorise, and no arguments dispel. 
Venetia Herbert, particularly as she grew older, could 
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J»t refrain at times from yieldihg to the irresistible be- 
liof that hei* existence was envelope'd in some mystery. 
Äysteiy too often presupposes the idea of guilt. Guiltl 
Who was guilty? Venetia shuddered at the cunent of 
ier own thonghts. She started from the garden seat in 
wiiieh she had fallen into this dangerous and painful 
reverie; flew to her mother, who received her with 
smiles; and buried her face in the bosom of Lady 
AnnabeL 



CHAPTEK n. 

We have indicated in a few pages the progress of 
äiree years. How diflferently passed to the two pre- 
ceding ones, when the Cadurcis family were settled at 
the abbeyl Tor during this latter period it seemed that 
not a Single incident had occnrred. They had glided 
away in one unbroken course of study, religion, and 
domestic love, the enjoyment of nature, and the pur- 
soits of charity; like a long summer sabbath-day, sweet 
and serene and still, undisturbed by a Single passion, 
hallowed and hallowing. 

If the Cadurcis family w^re now not absolutely for- 
gotten at Cherbury, they were at least only occasionally 
remembered. These last three years so completely har- 
menized with the life of Venetia before their arrival, 
ihat, taking a general view of her e3dstence, their re- 
sidence at the abbey figured only as an episode in her 
career; active indeed and stirring, and one that had left 
some impressions not easily discarded; but, on the 

Venelia, 1, 10 
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whole, mellowed by the magic of time, Venetia looke- ^ 
l?ack to her youthfdl friendship as an event that wi»— ^ 
only an exception in her lot, and she viewed herselÄ* 
as a being bom and bred up in a seclusion wbieh sk<e 
was never to quit, with no aspirations beyond the litd^ 
World in which she moved, and where she was to die 
in peace, as she had lived in pority. 

One Siinday, the conversation aflber dinner feil npon 
Lord Cadurcis. Doctor Masham had recentlj met a 
joung Etonian, and had made some inqniries abont 
their Mend of old days. The information he had ob- 
tained was not very satisfactory. It seemed that Cadiii> 
eis was a more populär boy with his companions than 
his tutors; he had been rather unruly, and had only 
escaped expolsion by the influence of his guardian, who 
was not only a great noble, but a powerftil minister. 

This conversation recalled old times. They talked 
over the arrival of Mrs. Cadurcis at the abbey, her 
Strange character, her untimely end. Lady Annabel 
expressed her conviction of the natural excellence of 
Plantagenefs disposition, and her regret of the many 
disadvantages under which he laboured; it gratified 
Venetia to listen to his praise. 

^'He has quite forgotten us, mamma/^ said Venetia. 

"My love, he was very young when he quitted us," 
replied Lady Annabel; "and you must remember the 
influence of a change of life at so tender an age. He 
lives now in a busy world." 

"I wish that he had not forgotten to write to us 
sometimes," said Venetia. 
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"Writing a letter is a great achievement for a 
*hoolboy," Said the Doctor; "it is a duty which even 
pwwn-up persons too often forget to fulfil, and when 
pog^ned, it is generally deferred for ever. HoVirever, 
lagree with Lady Annabel, Cadurcis was a fine fellow, 
«nd had he been properly brought up, I caimot help 
thittking, might have tumed out something." 

"Poor Plantagenet!" said Venetia, "how I pity him. 
His was a terrible lot — to lose both bis parentsi 
Wbatever were tbe errors of Mrs, Cadurcis, she was 
Iiis motber, and in spite of every mortification he clung 
to her. Abi I sball never forget wben Pauncefort met 
him Coming out of her room the night before the burial, 
when he said, with Streaming eyes, 'I only had one 
friend in the world, and now she is gone/ I could not 
love Mrs. Cadurcis, and yet, when I heard of these 
words, I cried as much as he." 

"Poor fellow!" said the Doctor, fiUing his glass. 
"If there be any person in the world whom I pity," 
said Venetia, "'tis an orphan. Oh! what should I be 
without mamma? And Plantagenet, poor Plantagenet! 
he has no mothet, no father." Venetia added with a 
faltering voice: "I can sympathise with him in some 
degree, I, I, I know, I feel the misfortune, the mi- 
sery, — " her face became crimson, yet she could not 
restrain the irresistible words, -^ "the misery of never 
haying known a father," she added. 

There was a dead pause, a most solemn silence. 
In vain Venetia stniggled to look calm and uncon- 
cemed; every instant she feit the blood mantling in her 

10* 
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cheek with a more lively and spreading agitation. She 
dared not look up; it was not possible to utter a word- 
to turn the conversation. She feit utterly confouiided^ 
and absolutely mute. At length, Lady Annabel spoke. 
Her tone was severe and choking, very different to her 
usual silvery voice. 

"I am sorry that my daughter should feel so keenly 
the want of a parent's love," said her ladyship. 

What would not Venetia have given for the power 
of Speech! but it seem^d to have deserted her for ever. 
There she sat mute" and motionless, with her eyes fix€d 
on the table, and with a buming cheek, as if she were 
conscious of having committed some act of shame, as 
if she had been detected in some base and degrading 
deed. Yet, what had she done? A daughter had deli- 
cately alluded to her grief at the loss of a parent, and 
expressed her keen sense of the deprivation. 

It was an autumnal aftemoon: Doctor Masham 
looked at the sky, and after a long pause, made an 
Observation about the weather, and then requested per- 
mission to Order his horses, as the evening came on 
apace, and he had some distance to ride. Lady An- 
nabel rose; the Doctor, with a countenance unuaually 
serious, ofiPered her his arm; and Venetia foUowed. them 
like a criminal. In a few minutes the horses appeared; 
Lady Annabel bid adieu to her friend in her usual kind 
tone, and with her usual sweet smile; and then, without 
noticing Venetia, instantly retired to her 0¥m Chamber. 

And this was her mother — her mother who never 
before quitted her for an instant without some sign and 
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•ymbol of affection, some playful word of love, a 
^^inoiiig smile, a passing embrace, that seemed to 
«cbowledge that the pang of even momentary Separa- 
tion could only be alleviated hy this graceful homage 
tö the heart Wbat had she done? Venetia was 
abont to follow Lady Annabel, but she checked her- 
seif. Agony at having ofiPended her mother, and for 
the first time, was blended with a stränge curiosity as 
to the cause, and some hesitating indignation at her 
treatment. Venetia remained anxiously awaiting the 
retom of Lady Annabel; but her ladyship did not 
reappear. Every instant, the astonishment and the 
grief of Venetia increaised. It was the first domestic 
difference that had oecurred between them. It shocked 
her very much. She thought of Plantagenet and Mrs. 
CaduTcis. There was a mortifying resemblance, how- 
ever slight, between the respective situations of the two 
families. Venetia, too, had quarrclled with her mother; 
that mother who, for fourtcen years, had only looked 
apon her with fondness and joy; who had been ever 
kind, without being ever weak, and had rendered her 
chüd happy by making her good; that mother whose 
beneficent wisdom had transformed duty into delight; 
that superior, yet gentle being, so indulgent yet so 
just, 80 gifited yet so condescending, who dedicated all 
her knowledge, and time, and care, and intellect to 
her daughter. 

Venetia threw herseif upon a couch and wept. They 
were the first tears of unmixed pain that she had ever 
shed. It was said by the household of Venetia when a 
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child, that she had never cried; not a single tear had 
ever sullied that stfeny face. Surrounded by scenes of 
innocence, and Images of happiness and content, Ve- 
netia smiled on a world that smiled on her, the radiant 
heroine of a golden, age. She had, indeed, wept over 
the sorrowB and the departure of Cadurcis; but those 
were soft showei*s of sympathy and affection sent from 
a warm heart, like drops from a summer sky. But 
now this grief was agony: her brow throbbed, her hand 
was clenched, her heart beat with tumultuous palpita- 
tion; the Streaming torrent came sealding down her 
cheek like fire rather than tears, and instead of as- 
suaging her emotion, seemed, on the contrary, to in- 
crease its fierce and fervid power. 

The sun had set, the red autumnal twilight had 
died away, the shadows of night were brooding over 
the halls of Cherbury. The moan of the rising wind 
might be distinctly heard, and ever and anon the 
branches of neighbouring trees swung with a sudden 
jret melancholy sound against the Windows of the apart- 
ment, of which the curtains had remained undrawn. 
Venetia looked np; the room would have been in per- 
fect darkness but for a glimmer which just indicated 
the site of the expiring £re, and an uncertain light, or 
rather modified darkness, that seemed the sky. Alone 
and desolate! Alone and desolate and unhappy! Alone 
and desolate and unhappy, and for the,first time! Was 
it a sigh, or a groan, that issued from the stifling heart 
of Venetia Herbert? That child of innocence, that 
bright emanation of love and beauty, that airy creatore 
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<)f grace and gentleness, wbo had never said an unkind 
^ord or done an unkind thing in he» whole career, but 
i W glanced and glided through existence, scattering 
lÄppiness and joy, and receiving th» pleasure which 
«ke herseif imparted, how overwhelming was her first 
Btniggle with that dark stranger — Sorrow! 

Some one entered the room; it was Mistress Pannce- 
fort She held a taper in her hand, and came tripping 
gingerly in, with a new cap Streaming with ribands, 
and Bcarcely, as it were, condescending to execute the 
mission with which she was intrusted, which was no 
greater than fetching her lady^s reticule. She glanced 
at the table, but it was not there; she tumed up her 
nose at a chair or two, which she even condescended 
to pröpel a little with a saucy foot, as if the reticule 
might be hid under the hanging drapery, and. then, 
unable to find the object of her search, Mistress Paunce- 
fort settled herseif before the glass, elevating the taper 
above her head, that she might observe what indeed 
she had been examining the whole daj, the effect of 
her new cap. With a complacent simper, Mistress 
Pauncefort then tumed from pleasure to business, and, 
aproaching the couch, gare a faint shriek, half genuine, 
half affdcted, as she recognised the recumbent form of 
her young mistress. "Well to be sure," exclaimed 
Mistress Pauncefort, "was the like ever seen! Miss 
Yenetia, as I live! La! Miss Venetia, what can be the 
matter? I declare I am all of a palpitation." 

Venetia, affecting composure, said she was rather 
nairaO; üiat ahe had a headache^ aud^ rising^ murmured 
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tbat she would go to bed. ^^A headache!*" exclaimed 
Mistress Pauncefoyti, "I hope no worse, for there is my 
ladj, and she is as out of sorts as possible. She has 
a headache too; and when I shut the door just now, I 
am sure as quiet as a lamb, sh6 told me not to make 
so much noise when I left the room. *Noise!' says J; 
*why really, my lady, I don't pretend to be a spirit; 
but if it comes to noise — ' *Never answer me, Paunce- 
fort' says my lady. *No, my lady,' says I, *I never 
do, and, I am sure, when I have a heiadache myself,.! 
don't like to be answered.' But, to be sure, if you 
have a headache, and my lady ha^ a headache too. I 
only hope we have not got the epidemy. I vow, Miss 
Venetia, that your eyes are as red as if you had been 
running against the wind. Well, to be sure, if yoühave 
not been crying! I must go and teil my lady immediately." 

"Light me to my room," said Venetia; "I will not 
disturb my mother, as she is unwell.^' 

Venetia rose, and Mistress Pauncefort followed her 
to her Chamber, and lit her candles. Venetia desired 
iier not to remain; and when she had quitted the Cham- 
ber, Venetia threw herseif in her chair and sighed. 

To sleep — it was impossible; it seemed to Venetia 
that she could never rest again. She wept no more, 
but her distress was very great. She feit it impossible 
to exist throügh the night without being reconciled to 
her mother; but she refrained from going to her room, 
from the fear of again meeting her troublesome attendant 
She resolved, therefore, to wait untü she heard Mistress 
Pauncefort retire for the night, and she listened with rest- 
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lees anxiety for the sign of her departure in the sound 

of her footsteps along the vestibule, on which the doors 

of Lady AnnabeFs and her daughter's apartments opened. 

An hour elapsed, and at length the sound was 

heard. Convinced that Pauncefort had now quitted her 

mother for the night, Venetia ventured fqrth, and 

stopping before tjie door of her mother's room, she 

knodied gently. There was no reply, and in a few mi- 

nutes Venetia knocked again, and rather loader. Still no 

«Mwer. ^' Mamma," said Venetia in a faltering tone, but no 

»und replied. Venetia then tried the door, and found 

it faatened. Then she gave up the effort in despair, 

«od retreating to her own Chamber, she threw herseif 

^ her bed, and wept bitterly. 

Some time elapsed before she looked up again; the 

Ladies were flaring in their sockets. It was a wild 

''^dy night; Venetia rose, and withdrew the curtain 

of her window. The black clouds were seudding along 

^e sky, revealing in their occasional but transient rifts, 

some glimpses of the moon that seemed unusually bright; 

or of a Star that trembled with supematural brilliancy, 

She stood a while gazing on the outward seene that 

harmonized with her own internal agitation: her grief 

was like the storm-, her love like the light of that bright 

^oon and star. There came over her a desire to see 

her mother, which she feit irresistible; she was resolved 

that no difficulty, no impediment, should prevent her 

instantly from throwing herseif on her bosom. It seemed 

to her that her brain would bum, that this awfiil night 

could never end without such an interview. She opened 
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her door, went forth again into'the vestibule, and ap- 
proacbed with a nervoua but desperate step her mother^s 
Chamber. To her astonishment the door was ajar, but 
there was a light within. With trembling step and 
downcast eyes, Venetia entered the Chamber, scarcelj 
daring to advance, or to look up. 

"Mother," she said, but no one answered; she bieard 
the tick of the clock; it was the only sound. "Mother,*' 
she repeated, and she dared to look up, but the bed 
was empty. There was no mother. LadyAnnabel was 
not in the room. FoUowing an irresistible impulse, 
Venetia knelt by the side of her mother's bed and 
prayed. She addressed in audible and agitated tones, 
that Almighty and Beneficent Being of whom she was 
so faithful and pure a follower. With sanctified sim- 
plicity, she communicated to her Creator and herSaviour 
all her distress, all her sorrow, all the agony of her 
perplexed and wounded spirit. If she had sinned , she 
prayed for forgiveness, and declared in solitude, to one 
whom she could not deceive, how unintentional was the 
jxespass; if she were only misapprehended, she suppli- 
cated for comfort and consolation; for support under the 
heaviest Visitation she had yet experienced, the dis- 
pleasure of that earthly parent whom she revered only 
second to her heavenly Father. 

"For thou art my Father," said Venetia, "I have 

no other father but thee, God! Forgive me, then, 

my hearenly parent, if in my wilfiilness, if in my 

thoughtless and sinful blindness, I have sighed for a 

father on earth, as well as m ToL^ovexil <äx^%.t. Vi%.yft thy , 
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mercieg been to me, O God! in amother's love. Turn, 
^en, again to me the heart ofthat mother whom I have 
offended! Let her look upon her child as before; let 
her continue to me a double parent, and let me pay to 
her the duty and the devotion that might otherwise 
have been divided!" 

"Amen ! " said a sweet and solemn voice ; and Venetia 
▼w chisped in her mother^s arms. 

CHAPTER m. 

If the love of Lady Annabel for her child were 

capable of increase, it might have been believed that 

1* Äbsolutely became more profound and ardent after 

Aat short-lived but painful esti-angement, which we 

h*ve related in the last chapter. With all Lady Anna- 

^Vb fascinating qualities and noble virtues, a fine ob- 

Server of human nature enjoying opportunities of inti- 

mately studying her character, might have suspected 

that an occasion only were wanted to display or develop 

in that lady's conduet no trifling evidence of a haughty, 

prond, and even inexorable spirit. Circumstanced as 

«he was rtt Cherbury, with no one capable or desirous 

of disputing her will, the more gracious and exalted 

qualities of her nature were alone apparent Entertain- 

ing a severe, even a sublime sense of the paramount 

Claims of duty in all conditions and circumstances o 

life, her own conduet afforded an invariable and con- 

sistent example of her tenfet;. from those around her 

she reqnired little, and that was cheerfally granted; 
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while on the other hand, her more eminent Situation 
alike multiplied her own obligations, and enabled her 
to ^Ifil them; she appeared, therefore, to pass her life 
in Conferring happiness and in receiving gratitade. 
Strictly reKgious, of immacnlate reputation, rigidly jnst, 
systematicallj charitable, dignified in her manners, yet 
more than courteous to her inferiors, and gifted* at the 
same time with great self-control and great decision, 
she was looked up to by all within her sphere, with a 
sentiment of affectionate veneration. Perhaps there was 
only one person within her little world who,' both by 
disposition and relative Situation, was qualified in any 
way to question her undoubted sway, or to cross by 
independence of opinion the tenour of the discipline 
she had established, and this was her child. Venetia, 
with one of the most affectionate and benevolent natures 
in the world, was gifted with a shrewd inquiring mind, 
and a restless Imagination. She was capable of forming 
her own opinions, and had both reason and feeling at 
command to gauge their worth. But to gain an in- 
fluence over this child had been the sole object of Lady 
Annabers Ufe, and she had hitherto met that success 
which usually awaits in this world the strong purpose 
of a determined spirit Lady Annabel herseif was far 
too acute a person not to have detected early in life 
the talents of her child, and she was proud of them. 
She had cultivated them with exemplary devotion, and 
with admirable profit. But Lady Annabel had not less 
discovered that, in the ardent and susceptible tempera- 
ment o£ Vienetia, means were offered by which the 
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keart might be tramed not onjy to cope with but over- 
power the intellect. With great powers of pleasing, 
beiaty, accomplisbmehts, a sweet voice, a soft manner, 
a sympaihetic heart, Lady Annabel was qualified to 
ehann the world; she had contrived to fascinate her 
daagbter. She had inspired Venetia with the most 
lomantic attachment for her: such as rather subsists be- 
tween two female Mends of the same age and hearts, 
Aaa betwQen individuals in the relative situations which 
tiiey bore to each other. Yet while Venetia thus loved 
ier mother, she cotdd not but also respect and revere 
the superior being whose knowledge was her guide on 
>fl subjects, and whose various accomplishments de- 
prired her secluded education of all its disadvantages; 
^i when she feit that one so gifted had devoted her 
^to the benefit of her child, and that this beantifal 
^d peerless lady had no other ambition but to be her 
g^iardian and attendant spirit; gratitude, fervent and * 
Fofonnd, mingled with admiring reverence and pas- 
Aonate affection, and together formed a spell that en- 
circled the mind of Venetia with talismanic sway. 

Under the despotic influence of these enchanted 
feelings, Venetia was fast growing into womanhood, 
without a Single cloud having ever disturbed or sullied 
tbe pure and splendid heaven of her domestic life. 
Snddenly the horizon had become clouded, a storm 
iiad gathered and burst, and an eclipse could searcely 
have occasioned more terror to the untutored roamer of 
the'wildemess, than this unexpected catastrophe to one 
so inexperienced in the power of the passions as our 
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heroine. Her heaven was again serene; but such was 
the effect of this ebullition on her character, so keea 
was her dread of again encountering the agon j of an- 
other misunderstanding with her mother, Üiat she ro- 
coiled with trembling from that subject which had lo 
often and so deeply engaged her secret thoughts; and 
the idea of her father, associated as it now was with 
pain, mortification, and misery, never rose to her ima- 
gination but instantlj to be shunned as some unhallowed 
image, of which the bitter contemplation was fraught 
with not less disastrous consequences than the denounced 
idolatry of the holy people. 

Whatever, therefore, might be the secret reasons 
which impelled Lady Annabel to shroud the memory 
of the lost parent of her child in such inviolate gloom^ 
it is certain that the hitherto restless though concealed 
curiosity of Yenetia upon the subject, the rash demon- 
* stration to which it led, and the consequence of her 
boldness, instead of threatening to destroy in an in- 
stant the deep and matured System of her mother, had,' 
on the whole, greatly contributed to the fulfilment of 
the very purpose for which Lady Annabel had so long 
laboured. That lady spared no pains in following up 
the advantage which her acuteness and knowledge of her 
daughter's character assured her that she had secured. 
She hovered round her child more like an enamoured 
lover than a fond mother; she hung upon her looks, 
she read her thoughts, she aniicipated every want and 
wish; her dulcet tones seemed even sweeter than be- 
fore; her soft and elegant manners even more tender 
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and jrefined. Though even in her cHildhood Ladj 
Annabel had rather guided ihan commanded Venetia; 
sow she rather consulted than guided her. She seized 
idvantage of the advanced character and mature ap- 
peirance of Venetia to treat her as a woman rather 
Ata a child, and as a friend rather than a daughter. 
Venetia yielded herseif up to this flattering and fascinar 
^ condescension. Her love for her mother amounted 
to passion: she had no other earthly object or desire 
t>Qt to pass her entire life in her sole and sweet society ^ 
«he could conceive no sympatiiy deeper or more de- 
%htfol; the onlj unhappiness she had ever known had 
l^een occasioned by a moment trenching upon its ex- 
Awive privilege; Venetia could not picture to herseif 
^ such a pure and entrancing existence could ever 
^iperience a change. 

And this mother, this devoted yet mysterious mo- 
^, jealous of her child^s regret for a father that she 
kad lost, and whom she had never known I shall we 
ever penetrate the seeret of her heart? 



CHAPTEß^IV. 

• 
It was in the enjoyment of these exquisite feelings 
hat a year, and more than another year, elapsed at 
•ur lone hall of Cherbury. Happiness and content 
eemed at least the blessed destiny of the Herberts, 
^enetia grew in years, and grace, and loveliness; each 
ay apparently more her mother^s joy^ and each day 
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bound to that mother bj, if possible, more ardent love. 
She had never again experienced those uneasj thonghts 
which at times had haunted her trom her infaney; se- 
parated firom her mother, indeed, scarcelj for an honr 
together, she had no time to muse. Her stadies eaoh 
day becoming more various and interesting, . and por- 
sued with so gifted and charmmg a companion, entirelj 
engrossed her; even the exercise that was her relazation 
was participated by Lady Annabel; and the mother and 
daughter, boonding together on their steeds, were fanned 
by the same breeze, and freshened by the same graoe- 
fal and healthy exertion. 

One day the post, that seldom arriVed at Gherbnryi 
brought a letter to Lady Annabel, the pemsal of 
which evidently greatly agitated her. Her countenance 
changed as her eye glanced over the pages; her hand 
trembled as she held it But she made no remark; 
and succeeded in subduing her emotion so qnickly, that 
Yenetia, although she watched her mother with anxiety, 
did not feel justified in interfering with inquiring sym- 
pathy. But while Lady Annabel resumed her nsual 
cahn demeanour, she relapsed into unaccustomed si- 
lence, and, soon rising £rom the breakfast table, moved 
to the window, and continued apparently gazing on the 
garden, with her face averted from Venetia for some 
time. At length she tumed to her, and said, ^^I think, 
Venetia, of calling on the Doctor to-day; there is bu- 
siness on which I wish to consult him, but I will not 
trouble you, dearest, to accompany me. I must take 
tjbe cam'age, and it is a long and turing drire.^^ 
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There was a tone of decision even in tlie slightest 
ofasarations of Lady Annabel, which, however sweet 
nright be the voice in which they were uttered, scarcely 
encouraged their propriety to be canvassed. Now 
Venetia was far from desirous of being sepai-ated from 
kr motfaer this moming. It was not a vain and idle, 
«iriosity prompted by the receipt of the letter and it« 
wiwequent effects, both in the emotion of her mother 
«öd the Visit which it had rendered necessary, that 
8^»yed her breast. The native dignity of a well- 
disciplined mind exempted Venetia from such feminine 
weakness. But some consideration might be due to 
™e quick sympathy of an affectionate spirit that had 
^ntnessed, with corresponding feeling, the disturbance 
of the being to^ whom she was devoted. Why this 
öccasional and painful mystery that ever and anon 
donded the heaven of their love, and flung a frigid 
skadow over the path of a sunshiny life? Why was 
iiot Venetia to share the sorrow or the care of her only 
fiiend, as well as participate in her joy and her con- 
tent? — There were other claims, too, to this con- 
fidence, besides those of the heart. Lady Annabel was 
not merely her only friend, she was her parent, her 
only parent, almost, for aught she had ever heard or 
leamt, her only relative. For her mother's family, 
though she was aware of their existence by the freedom 
with which Lady Annabel ever mentioned them, and 
thongh Venetia was conscious that an occasional cor- 
respondence was maintained between them and Cher- 
bury, oocnpied no Station in Veuetia's heart ^ scarcely 

Venetia. J, W 
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in her memory. That noble funily were nnllities to 
her; far distant, apparentlj estranged from her heardi, 
except in form, she had never seen them; they were 
associated in her recollection with none of ihe sweet 
lies of kindred. Her grandfather was dead without her 
ever having reeeived his blessing; his successor, her 
uncle, was an ambassador, long absent from his conn- 
try; her only aunt married to a soldier, and estah« 
lished at a foreign Station. Yenetia enyied Dr. Masham 
the confidence which was extended to him; it seemed 
to her, even leaving out of sight the intimate feelings 
that subsisted between her and her mother, that the 
Claims of blood to this confidence were at least as 
streng as those of firiendship. But Yenetia stifled their 
emotions; she parted from her mother with a kind, yet 
somewhat moumful, expression. Lady Annabel might 
have read a slight sentiment of affectionate reproach in 
the demeanour of her daughter when she bade her 
farewell. Whatever might be the consciousness of the 
mother, she was successflil in concealing her impression. 
Very kind, but calm and inscrutable, Lady Annabel, 
having given directions for postponing the dinner-honr, 
embraced her child and entered the chariot. 

Yenetia, from the terrace, watched her mother's 
progress through the park. After gazing for some 
minutes, a tear stole down her cheek. She started, as 
if Burprised at her own emotion. And now the carriage 
was out of sight, and Yenetia would have recurred to 
some of those resources which were ever at band for 
tbe employment ot amuBement ot liei ^ecbxded life. 
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Bnt tbe favonrite volume ceased to interest tbis mom- 
ing, and almost feil firom her band. She tried her 
spiiiet, hat her ear seemed to have lost its music; 
flb looked at her easel, but tbe cunning bad fled from 
her toach. 

Bestless and disquieted, sbe knew not wby, Venetia 

w^t forth again into tbe garden. All nature smiled 

«Kwmd her; tbe flitting birds were tbrowing tbeir soft 

»hadows over tbe sunny lawns, and rustling amid tbe 

blossoms of tbe variegated groves. Tbe golden wreaths 

of the labnmum and tbe silver knots of tbe cbestnut 

8freamed and glittered around; tbe bees were as busy 

u the birds, and tbe wbole scene was suffused and 

penetrated witb brilliancy and odour. It still was 

spring, and yet the gorgeous approach of summer, like 

tke advancing procession of some triumpbant king, 

nü^t almost be detected amid tbe lingering fresbness 

of.the year; a lively and yet magnificent period, blend- 

ing^, as it were, Attic grace witb Eoman splendour; a 

time when hope and fruition fop once meet, wben 

existenee is most füll of delight, alike delicate and 

Toluptaous, and when the human frame is most sensible 

to tbe gaiety and grandeur of nature. 

And wby was not tbe spirit of the beautifnl and 
innocent Venetia as bright as the surrounding scene? 
There are moods of mind tbat baffle analysis, that 
arise firom a mysterious sympathy we cannot penetrate. 
At tbis moment the idea of her father irresistibly re- 
corred to tbe Imagination of Venetia. Sbe could not 
withstand tbe conyiction that the receipt of tbe mys- 
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terious letter and her mother's agitation were by some 
inexplicable connection linked with that forbidden sah* 
ject. Strange incidents of her life flittcd across her 
meraory: her mother weeping on the day they visited 
Marringhurst — the mysterious Chambers — the noctnmal 
Visit of Lady Annabel that Cadurcis had witnessed — 
her unexpected absence from her apartment, -when Ve- 
netia in her despair had visited her, some mbnths ago. 
What was the secret that enveloped her existence? 
Alone, which was unusual — dispirited, she knew not 
why — and brooding over thonghts which haunted her 
like evil spirits, Venetia at length yielded to a degree 
of nervous excitement which amazed her. She looked 
np to the üninhabited wing of the mansion with an 
almost fierce desire to penetrate its mysteries. It 
seemed to her that a stränge voice came whispering on 
the breeze, urging her to the fiilfilment of a mystieal 
mission. With a vagne, yet wild pnrpose, she entered 
the house, and took her way to her mother's Chamber. 
Mistress Pauncefort was there. Venetia endeavoored 
to assume her accustomed serenity. The waiting woman 
bustled about, arranging the toilet-table, which had 
been for a moment discomposed, putting away a cap, 
fblding up a shawl, and indulging in a mnltitade of 
inane observations which little harmonized with the 
high-strung tension of Venetia's mind. Mistress Paunce- 
fort opened a casket with a spring lock, in which she 
placed some trinkets of her mistress. Venetia stood by 
her in silence; her eye, vacant and wandering, beheld 
tbe interior of the casket There must Iiave been 
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something^in it, the sight of whicli greaüy agitated her, 
for Yenetia tumed pale, and in a moment left the 
chanber and retired to her own room. 

She locked her door, threw herseif in a chair; 

akost gasping for breath she covered her face with 

kr hands. It was some minutes before she recovered 

komparative composure; she rose and looked in the 

»inor; her face was quite white, but her eyes glittering 

wüh excitement. She walked up and down her room 

^ a troubled step, and a scarlet flush altemately 

retnmed to and retu-ed from her changing cheek. Then 

^6 leaned against a cabinet in thought. She was 

&tnrbed from her.musings by the sound of Pauncefort's 

*tep along the vestibule, as she quitted her mother's 

duimber. In a few minutes Venetia herseif stepped 

forth into the vestibule and listened. All was silent. 

Tke golden moming had summoned the whole house- 

iold to its enjoyment. Not a voice, not a domestic 

8omid, broke the complete stillness. Venetia again 

repaired to the apartment of Lady Annabel. Her step 

was light, but agitated; it seemed that she scarcely 

dared to breathe. She opened the door, rushed to the 

eabinet, pressed the spring lock, caught at something 

that it contained, and hurried again to her own 

Chamber. 

And what is this prize that the trembling Venetia 
holds almost convulsively in her grasp, apparently 
withoat daring even to examine it? Is this the serene 
and light-hearted gurl, whose face was like the cloudless 
spleadour of a sunny day? Why is she so pallid and 
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perturbed? What strong impulse fills her firame? She 
clutches in her hand a keyl 

On that tempestaous night of passionate sorrow 
which succeeded the first misunderstanding between 
Venetia and her mother, when the voice of Ladj An- 
nabel had suddenlj blended with that of her kneeling 
child, and had ratified with her devotional concurrenee 
her wailing supplications; even at the moment when 
Venetia, in a rapture of love and duty, feit herseif 
pressed to her mother^s reconciled heart, it had not 
escaped her that Lady Annabel held in her hand a 
key; and though the feelings which that night had so 
forciblj developed, and which the subsequent condnct 
of Lady Annabel had so carefuUy and skilfully cher- 
ished, had impelled Venetia to banish and erase firom 
her thought and memoiy all the associations which that 
spectacle, however slight, was calculated to awaken, 
still, in her present mood, the unexpected vision of 
the same Instrument, identical she could not doubt, had 
triumphed in an instant over all the long discipline of 
her mind and conduct, in an instant had baffled and 
dispersed her self-control, and been hailed as the pro- 
vidential means by which she might at length penetrate 
that mystery which she now feit no longer supportable. 

The clock of the belfry of Cherbury at this mement 
strack, and Venetia instantly sprang from her seat It 
reminded her of the preciousness of the present moming. 
Her mother was indeed absent, but her mother would 
retom. Before that event a great fiilfilment was to 
occnr. Venetia, still grasping the key, as if it were 
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the talkman o£ her existence, looked up to Heaven as 

if she required for her allotted task an unmediate and 

special protection; her lips seemed to move, and then 

she again quitted her apartment As she passed through 

anoriel in her way towards the gallery, she observed 

Panncefort in the avenue of the park, moving in the 

direction of the keeper's lodge. This emboldened her. 

With a hurried step she advanced along the gallery, 

&Qd at length stood before the long-sealed door that 

W so often exdted her stränge curiosity. Once she 

looked around; but no one was near, not a sound was 

teard. Witii a faltering hand she touched the lock; 

tut her powers deserted her; for a minute she believed 

ftat the key, after all, would not solve the mystery. 

And yet the diffictdty arose only from her own agita- 

tion. She rallied her coorage; once more she made 

the trial; the key fitted with completeness, and the lock 

opened with ease, and Yenetia found herseif in a small 

and scantily-fumished ante-chamber. Closing the door 

with noiseless care, Venetia stood trembling in the mys- 

terioos Chamber, where apparently there was nothing 

to exdte wonder. The Chamber into which the ante- 

,room opened was still closed, and it was some minutes 

before the adventurous daughter of Lady Annabel could 

summon courage for the enterprise which awaited her. 

The door yielded without an effort. Venetia stepped 
into a spacious and Mty Chamber. For a moment she 
paused älmost upon the threshold, and looked around 
her with a vague and misty vision. Anon she distin- 
gtiished something of the character of the apartment. 
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In the recess of a large oriel window that looked upon 
the park, and of which the blinds were nearly drawn, 
was an old-fashioned yet sumptuous toilet-table of con" 
siderable size, arranged as if for use. Opposite this 
window, in a corresponding recess, was what mi^t be 
deemed a bridal bed, its fumiture being of white satin 
richly embroidered; the curtains half closed; and sus- 
pended from the canopy was ^ wreath of roses that 
had once emulated, or rather excelled, the lustrous 
purity of the hangings, but now were wan and withered. 
The centre of the inlaid and polished floor of the 
apartment was covered with a Toumay carpet of bril- 
liant yet tasteful decoration. An old cabinet of faBcifal 
workmanship, some chairs of ebony, and some giran- 
doles of silver completed the ftimiture of the room, 
save that at its extreme end, exactly opposite to the 
door by which Venetia entered, covered with a curtain 
of green silk, was what she concluded nrast be a 
picture. 

An awful stilhiess pervaded the apartment: Venetia 
herseif, with a face paler even than the hangings of the 
mysterious bed, stood motionless with suppressed breath, 
gazing on the distant curtain with a painful glance of 
agitated fascination. At length, summoning her energies 
as if for the achievement of some terrible yet inevitable 
enterprise, she crossed the room, and averting her face, 
and closing her eyes in a paroxysm of nervous excite- 
ment, she stretched forth her arm, and with a rapid 
motion withdrew the curtain. The harsh sound of the 
brass rings drawn quickly over the rod, the only noise 
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that had yet met her ear In this mystical Chamber, 
made her start and tremble. She looked up — she 
b^ld, in a broad and massj frame, the full-length 
Portrait of a man. 

A man in the very spring of sunny youth, and of 

»diant beauty. Above the middle height, yet with a 

form that displayed exquisite grace, he was habited in 

a green tnnic that developed his figure to advantage, 

*Qd became the scene in which he was placed — a 

park, with a Castle in the distance; while a groom at 

iand held a noble steed , that seemed impatient for the 

chase. The countenance of its intended rider met inlly 

^0 gaze of the spectator. It was a countenance of 

Singular loveliness and power. The lips and the 

ffloulding of the chin resembled the eager and impas- 

fiioned tendemess of the shape of Antinous; but instead 

of the effeminate sullenness of the eye, and the narrow 

SDioothness of the forehead, shone an expression of 

profound and piercing thought. On each side of the 

clear and open brow descended, even to the Shoulders, 

the clustering locks of golden hair; while the eyes, 

large and yet deep, beamed with a spiritual energy, 

and shone like two wells of crystalline water that 

leflect the all-beholding heavens. 

Now when Venetia Herbert beheld this countenance 
a change came over her. It seemed that when her 
eyes met the eyes of the portrait, some mutual inter- 
change of sympathy occurred between them. She freed 
herseif in an instant from the apprehension and timidity 
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dttt befere vyfprtsB&i ker. Wl atete r miglit dttoe, ^ 

yenradeiL, as it wioe, her It^oi^. Some gieaA eni, vas^ 
dMmgh indefinite^ kad been fiiMüedL Absinket aBl 
leaHess, she gaxed npon dae daialing Tisage with » 
pix#phetie beait. Her sonl was in a tnmnh, oppressed 
with tbiek-eoming fandes too big for woids, panüng 
for expressian. There was a word wbich mnrt 
be spuken: it trembled on ko- eonvukive lip, and 
wrmld not sonnd. She b>oked aronnd her witb an eye 
glittenng witb unnatnral fire, as if to snpplicate some 
invMjble and bovmng spirit to ber rescne^ or tbat some 
ÜOAÜü^ and angelic cboms migbt warble ibe thrilliwg 
Word wbosc expreanon seemed absolntelj neoessaiy to^ 
bor existence. Her cbeek is flnshed, ber eye wild and 
trimiulou0, tbe broad blne yeins of ber immacolate brow 
quivmng and distended; ber waving bair fsJls back 
ovor her forebead, and mstles like a wood before tbe 
«tomi, Sbe seems a priestess in tbe conyolsive thioes 
of iniipiration, and abont to breatbe tbe orade. 

Tbo picture, as we bave mentioned, was bnng in a 
broad aud mas^y frame. In tbe centre of its base was 
workod an escutcheon, and beneatb tbe sbield tbis^n- 
(*(irl|)tlon, — 

MaEMION HbSBBBT , MT, XX. 

Yet there needed not these letters to gmde the agitat^g. 
öpirlt of Vonotia, for, before her eye had reached tbenf " 
the Word was spoken; and falling on ber knees before 
tbe Portrait, the daughter of Lady Annabel had ex- 
0lajmed **Uy fatherl" 
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The danghter still kneels before the form of the 

bäier, of whom she had heard for the first time in her 

li&. He is at length discovered. It was, then, an ir- 

nsigtible destiny that, after the wild musings and baffled 

. Upirations of so many years, had goided her to this 

duanber. She is the child of Marmion Herbert; she 

beholds her lost parent. That being of supematural 

beauty, on whom she gazes with a look of blended 

reverence and love, is her father. What a revelation! 

Its reality exceeded the wildest dreams of her romance; 

W brightest visions of grace and loveliness and genius 

seemed personified in this form; the form of one to 

whom she was bound by the strengest of all earthly 

tieg — of one on whose heart she had a claim second 

only to that of the being by whose lips his name was 

never mentioned. Was he, then, no more? Ahl eould 

she doubt that bitterest calamity? Ah! was it, was it 

any longer a marvel, that one who had lived in the 

Üght of those seraphic eyes, and had watched them 

^ nntil their terrestrial splendour had been for ever ex- 

. tingoished', should shnnk from the converse that could 

remind her of the catastrophe of all her earthly hopes ! 

«^This Chamber, then, was the temple of her mother's 

woe — the tomb of her baffled affections and bleeding 

heart No wonder that Lady Annabel, the desolate 

Lady Annabel, that almost the same spring must have 

witnessed the most favoured and the most disconsolate 

of women, should have fled from the world that had 
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awarded her at the same time a lot so dazzling and so 
ftiU of despair. Venetia feit that the existence of her 
mother's child, her own fragile being, could have been 
that mother^s sole link to life. The heart of the yonng 
widow of Marmion Herbert must have broken but for 
Venetia; and the conscioosness of that remaining tie, 
and the duties that it involved, could alone have 
sustained the victim under a lot of such unparalleled 
bittemess. The tears streamed down her cheek as 
she thought of her mother's misery, and her mother's 
gentle love; the misery that she had been so cautious 
her child should never share ; the yigilant affection that, 
with all her own hopes blighted, had still laboured to 
compensate to her child for a deprivation, the ^Iness 
of which Venetia could only now comprehend. 

When, whei'e, why — did he die? Oh! that she 
might talk of him to her mother for everl It seemed 
that life might pass away in listening to bis praises. 
Marmion Herbertl — and who was Marmion Herbert? 
Young as he was, command and genius, the pride of 
noble passions, all the glory of a creative mind, seemed 
stamped upon bis brow. With all bis marvellous beauty, 
he seemed a being born Tor greatness. Dead — in the 
very burst of bis spring, a spring so sweet and splendid 
— oould he be deÄd? Why, then, was he ever bom? 
It seemed to her that he could not be dead; there wai 
an animated look about the form, that seemed as if it 
could not die without leaving mankind a prodigal le- 
gacy of fame. 

Venetia tomed and looked upon her parents^ bridal 
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bei- Now that slie had discovered her father's portrait, 
every ardcle in the room interested her, for her imagina- 
tion connected everything with him. She touched the 
wreaih of withered roses, and one instantly broke away 
from the drcle, and feil; she knelt down, and gathered 
vp the scattered leaves, and placed them in her bosom. 
Sbe approached the table in the oriel: in its centre was 
ayolume, on which reposed a dagger of curious work- 
manship; the volume bound in velvet, and the word 
^'Askabbl" embroidered npon it in gold. Venetia un- 
dasped it. The volume was MS.; in a flj-leaf were 
dritten these words: — 

, "to the LADY DP MY LOVB, FEOM HEB MARMION HERBEET." 

With a flnttering heart, yet sparkliug eye, Venetia 

sank into a chair, which was placed before the table, 

^ all her soul concentred in the contents of this vo- 

^^e. Leaning on her right band, which shaded her 

Ägitated brow, she tumed a page of the volume with a 

trembling band. It contained a sonnet, delineating the 

feelings of a lover at the first sight of bis beloved, — 

a being to him yet unknown. Venetia perused with 

breathless interest the gracefiil and passionate picture 

of her mother's beauty. A series of similar composi- 

tions detailed the history of the poet's heart, and all 

the thrilling adventures of bis enchanted life. Not an 

incident, not a word, not a glance, in that spell-bound 

prime of existence, that was not commemorated by bis 

lyre in strains as sweet and as witchingl Now he 

poured forth bis passion; now Taia dö\3fo\»\ \jlq^ \sä& 
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hopes; now came the glowing hörn* when he was first 
assured of bis felicity; the next page celebrated her 
Visit to the Castle of his fathers; and another led her 
to the altar. 

With a flushed cheek and an excited eye, Venetia 
had rapidiy pored over these ardent annals of the 
heart from whose blood she had sprung. She toms 
the page — she Starts — the colour deserts her connte- 
nance — a mist glides over her vision — she clasps her 
hands with convulsive energy — she sinks back in her 
chair. In a few moments she extends one band, as if 
fearful again to touch the book that had excited so 
much emotion — raises herseif in her seat — looks 
around her with a vacant and perplexed gaze — ap* 
parently succeeds in collecting herseif — and then 
seizes, with an eager grasp, the volume, and throwing 
herseif on her knees before the chair — her long locks 
hanging on each side over a cheek crimson as the 
sunset — loses her whole soul in the lines which the 
next page reveals. 

ON THE NIGHT OUR DAUGHTER WAS BORN. 
I. 

Within cur heaven of love, the new-bom star 
We long devoutly watched, like shepherd kings, 
Steals into light, and, floating from afar, 
Methinks some bright transcendent seraph singg, 
Waving with ilashing light her radiant wings, 
Immortal welcome to the stranger fair: 
To US a child is bom. With transport clinga 
The mother to the habe she sighed to bear ; 
0/ali our treasured loyes the long-expected h^irl 
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U. 

My daughter ! can it be a daughter now 
Shall greet my being with her Infant smile? 
And shall I press that fair and taintress brow 
With myfond Ups, andtempt, with many a wile 
Of playfiil love , those features to beguile 
A parent with their mirth ? In the wild sea 
Of this dark life , behold a little isle 
Kises amid the waters , bright and free, 
A haven for my hopes of fond security ! 

m. 
And thou shalt bear a name my line has loved. 
And their fair daughters owned for many an age, 
Since first our fiery blood a wanderer roved, 
And made in sunnier lands bis pilgrimage, 
Where proud defiaiice with the waters wage 
The sea-born city's walls ; the graceful towers 
Loved b/the bard and hojioured by the sage I 
My own Venetia now shall gild our bowers, 
And with her spell enchain our life's enchanted hours! 

IV. 

Oh l if the blessing of a father's heart 

Hath aught of sacred in its deep-breath'd prayer, 

Skilied to thy gentle being to impart, 

As thy bright form itself, a fate as fair; 

On thee I breathe that blessing ! Let me share, 

God! her joys; and if the dark bebest 

Ofwoeresistless, and a^oidless care, 

Hath not gone forth, oh ! spare this gentle guest. 

And wreak thy needful wrath on my resigned breast! 

An hour elapsed, and Venetia did not move. Over 
and over again she conned the only address from the 
Ups of her father that had ever reached her ear. A 
gtrange inspiration seconded tli^ e^zaiüöTv ot wi ^-set* 
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cised memory. The duty was fulfilled — the task 
completed. Then a sound was heard without. The 
thought that her mother had returned occurred to her; 
she looked up, the big tears Streaming down her face; 
she listened, like a young hind just roused hj the 
still-distant huntsman, quivering and wild; — she 
listened, and she sprang up — replaced the volume — 
arranged the chair — cast x>ne long, lingering, feverish 
glance at the portrait — skimmed through the room 

— hesitated one moment in the antechamber — opened, 
as all was silent, the no longer mysterious door — 
tumed the noiseless lock — tripped lightly along the 
Vestibüle — glided into her mother's empty apartment 

— reposited the key that had opened so many wonders 
in the casket, — and then, having hurried to her own 
Chamber, threw herseif on her bed in a paroxysm of 
contending emotions, that left her no power of ponder- 
ing over the stränge discovery that had already given 
a new colour to her existence. 



CHAPTER VI. 

Her mother had not returned; it was a false alarm; 
but Venetia could not quit her bed. There she re- 
mained, repeating to herseif her father's verses. Then 
one thought alone filled her being. Was he dead? 
Was this fond father, who had breathed this fervent 
blessing over her birth, and,invoked on his own head 
all the woe and misfortune of her destiny, was he, in- 
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deed, no more? How swifüy must the arrow have sped 
^ he received the announcement that a cbild was 
giYen to him — 

" Of all his treasured loves the long-expected heir ! " 

He coidd scarcely have embraced her ere the great 

B«ing, to whom he had offered his prayer, summoned 

Wm to his presence I Of that father she had not the 

sÜghtest recoUection; she had ascertained that she had 

reached Cherbury a child, even in arms, and she knew 

that her father had never lived under the roof. What 

*Q awful bereavementi Was it wonderfiil that her 

Joother was inconsolable? Was it wonderful that she 

could not endure even his name to be mentioned in her 

presence — that not the slightest allusion to his exis- 

^iice could be tolerated by a wife who had been united 

^ such a peerless being, only to behold him torn away 

. from her embraces? Oh! could he, indeed, be deadi 

^hat inspired conntenance that seemed impaortal, had 

^t in a moment been dimmed? and all the symmetry 

of that matchless form, Ifad it indeed been long mouldei> 

ing in the.dust? Why should she donbt it? Ah! why, 

indeed? How could she doubt it? Why, ever and 

anon, amid the tumult of her excited mind, came there 

an unearthly whisper to her ear, mocking her with the 

belief that he still lived? But he was dead; he must 

be dead; and why did she live? Could she survive 

what she had seen and leamt this day? Did she wish 

to survive it? But her mother, her raother with all 

her sealed-up sorrows, had survived him. Why? For 

Venelia, I. ^^ 
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her sake; for her child; for ''his own Yenetial^ His 
own! 

She clenched her feverish hand — her templ^s heßi 
with violent palpitations — her hrow was buming hot 
Time flew on, and every minute Venetia was more 
sensible of the impossibility of rising to welcome her 
mother. That mother at length retumed; Venetia conUL 
not again mistake tiie wheels of the retuming carriagei. 
Some minutes passed, and there was a knock at heir 
door. With a choking voice Venetia bade them enter«» 
It was Pauncefort. 

"Well, Miss," she exclaimed, "if you ayn't here^ 
after all! I told my lady, *My lady,' says I, ^I am surc^ 
Miss* Venetia must be in the park, for I saw her gc^ 
out myself, and I have never seen her come home."* 
And, after all, you are here. My lady has com^ 
home, you know, Miss, and has been inquiring for yoiat 
several tiraes." 

"Teil mamma that I am not very well," said Ve- 
netia, in a low voice, "and that I have been obliged 
to lie down." 

"Not well, Miss," exclaimed Pauncefort; "and whai 
can be the matter with you? I am afraid you have 
walked too much; overdone it, I dare say; or, mayhap, 
you have caught cold; it is an easterly wind: for I was 
saying to John this moming, * John,' says I, *if Miss 
' Venetia will walk about with only a handkerchief tied 
round her head, why — what can be expected?* " 

"I have only a headache, a very bad headache, 
Paimcefort'j I wish to be quiet," said Venetia. 
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Panncefort left the room accordinglj, and straightr 
way proceeded to Lady Annabel, when she communi- 
cated the information that Miss Venetia was in the 
lonse, after all, thongh she had never seen her retum, 
and that she was lying down because she had a veiy 
W headache. Lady Annabel, of course, did not lose 
« moment in visiting her darling. She entered the 
rowtt very softly, so softly that she was not heard; 
Venetia was lying on her bed, with her back to the 
door. Lady Annabel stood by her bedside for some 
DW)ineiits nnnoticed. At length Venetia heaved a deep 
ögk. Her mother then said in a very soft voice, "Are 
you in pain, darling?" 

"Is that mamma?" said Venetia, tuming with 
^uickness. 

"You are ill, dear," said Lady Annabel, taking her 
Wd. "Yonr band is hot, you are feverish. How 
long has my Venetia feit ill?" 

Venetia could not answer; she did nothing but sigh. 
Her Strange manner excited her mother's wonder. Lady 
Annabel sat by the bedside, still holding her daughter^s 
hand in hers, watching her with a glance of great 
anxiety. 

"Answer me, my love," she repeated in a voice of 
tendemess. "What do you feel?" 

"My head, my head," murmured Venetia. 

Her mother pressed her own band to her daughter's 
hrow; it was very hot "Does that pain you?" in- 
quired Lady Annabel-, but Venetia did not reply; her 
look was wild and abstracted. Her mother ^ently 
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withdrew her hand, and then summoned Pauncefort, 
with whom she commnnicated without permitting her 
to enter the room. 

"Miss Herbert is very ill," said Lady Annabel, 
pale, bat in a firm tone. "I am alarmed about her. 
She appears to me to have a fever,* send instantly to 
Southport for Mr. Hawkins; and let the messenger ose 
and urge all possible expedition. Be in attendance in 
the Vestibüle, Pauncefort; I shall not quit her room, 
but she must be kept perfectly quiet." 

Lady Annabel then drew her chair to the bedside 
of her danghter, and bathed her temples at intenrak 
with rose-water; but none of these attentions apparently 
attracted the notice of the sufPerer. She was, it would 
seem, utterly unconscious of all that was occurring. 
She now lay with her face tumed towards her mother, 
but did not exchange even looks with her. She wag 
restless, and occasionally she sighed very deeply. 

Once, by way of experiment, Lady Annabel again 
addressed her, but Venetia gave no answer. Then the 
mother concluded what, indeed, had before attracted 
her suspicion, tiiat Yenetia's head was affected. But 
then, what was this stränge, this sudden attack, which 
appeared to have prostrated her daughter^s faculties in 
an instant? A few hours back, and Lady Annabel had 
parted from Venetia in all the glow of health and 
beauty. The season was most genial; her exercise had 
doubtless been moderate; as for her general health, so 
complete was her Constitution, and so calm the tenour 
q£ her life, that Venetia had scarcely experienced in 
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her whole career a single lionr of indisposilion. It was 
an anxions period of suspense until the medical at- 
tendant arrived from Southport. Fortunately he was 
one in whom, from repütation, Lady Annabel was dis- 
posed to place great trust; and bis matured years, liis 
thonghtfdl manner, and acute inquiries, confirmed her 
fayonrable opinion of him. All thät Mr. Hawkins could 
ßay, however, was, that Miss Herbert had a great deal 
of fever, but the cause was concealed, and the sudden- 
ness of the attack perplexed him. He administered one 
of the usual remedies; and after an hour had elapsed, 
and no favourable change occurring, he blooded her. 
He quitted Cherbury, with the promise of retuming 
late in the evening, having several patients whom he 
was obliged to visit. 

The night drew on; the Chamber was now quite 
dosed, but Lady Annabel never quitted it. She sat 
reading, removed from her daughter, that her presence 
might not disturb her, for Venetia seemed inclined to 
sleep. Suddenly Venetia spoke; but she said only one 
Word — "Father!" 

Lady Annabel started — her book nearly feil from 
her band — she grew very pale. Quite breathless, she 
listened, and again Venetia spoke, and again called 
upon her father. Now, with a great eflPort, Lady An- 
nabel stole on tiptoe to the bedside of her daughter. 
Venetia was lying on her back, her eyes were closed, 
her lips still as it were quivering with the stränge word 
they had dared to pronounce. Again her voice sounded ; 
she chanted, in an unearthly voice, verses. The per- 
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spiration stood in large drops on ihe pallid forehead ot ^ 
the mother as she listened. Still Venetia proceeded; * 
and Lady Annabel, throwing herself on her knees, held 
up her hands to Heaven in an agony of astonishment) 
terror, and devotion. 

Now there was again silence; but her mother re- 
mained apparently buried in prayer. Again Venetia 
spoke; again she repeated the mysterious stanzas. Witib 
convulsive agony her mother listened to every fatal lirm-^ 
that she unconsciously pronounced. 

The secret was then discovered. Yes! Veneti^ 
must have penetrated the long-closed Chamber; all tk»-® 
labours of years had in a moment been subverte^^t 
Venetia had discovered her parent, and the efiFects ^^* 
the discovery might, perhaps, be her death. Then ^* 
was that Lady Annabel, in the torture of her nmL^> 
poured forth her supplications that the life or the hem^ 
of her child might never be lost to her. "Grant, ^ 
merciful God!" she exclaimed, "that this.sole'hope of 
my being may be spared to me. Grant, if she he 
spared, that she may never desert her mother! And for 
him, of whom she has heard this day for the first time, 
let him be to her as if he were no morel May she 
never leam that ho lives! May she never comprehend 
the secret agony of her mother's life! Save her, O God! 
save her from his fatal, his irresistible influence! May 
she remain pure and virtuous as she has yet lived! 
May she remain true to thee, and true to thy servant, 
who now bows before theel Look down upon me at 
tb/s moment with gracious mercy\ tvxs\i ^ft tsä tä-y 
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iaaghier's heart; and, if it be my dark doom to be in 

thifl World a widow; though a wife, add not to this 

iMtItoesB that I shall prove a mother without a child!^* 

At this moment the surgeon retumed. It was abso- 

hrtely necessary that Lady Annabel should compose 

Wself. She exerted all Üiat strength of character for 

which she was remarkable. From this moment she re- 

wlred, if her life were the forfeit, not to quit for an 

instant the bedside of Venetia until she was declared 

out of danger; and feeling conscious that, if she once 

Wnlged her own feelings, she might herseif soon be 

^a Situation scarcely less hazardous than her daughter's, 

^ controUed herseif with a mighty eflFort. Calm as a 

^tue, she ifeceived the medical attendant, who took 

öle hand of the nnconseious Venetia with apprehension 

*oo visibly impressed upon bis grave countenance. As 

'lö took her hand, Venetia opened her eyes, stared at 

W mother and her attendant, and then immediately 

do&ed them. 

"She has slept?" inquired Lady Annabel. 
"No," Said the surgeon, "no: this is not sleep; it 
18 a feverish trance that brings her no refreshment." 
He took ont bis watch, and marked her pulse with 
great attention; then he placed bis hand on her brow, 
and shook bis head. "These beautiful curls must come 
off," he Said. Lady Annabel glided to the table, and 
instanüy brought the scissors, as if the delay of an in- 
stant might be fatal. The surgeon cut off those long 
golden locks. Venetia raised her hand to her head, 
and Said, in a low voice, "Tbey are for my father." 
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Lady Annabel leant upon the snrgeon^s arm, and 
shook. 

Now he led the mother to the window , and spoke 
in a very hushed tone. 

"Ls it possible that there is anything on your 
daughter's mind, Lady Annabel?" he inquired. 

The agitated mother looked at the inquirer, and 
then at her daughter; and then for a momejit she raised 
her band to her eyea; then she replied, in a low but 
firm voice, "Yes." 

"Your ladyship must judge whether you wish m^ 
to be acquainted with it," said Mr. Hawkins, very 
calmly. 

"My daughter has suddenly become acquainted, Sir, 
with some family incidents of a very painful nature^ 
and the knowledge of which I have hitherto spared. 
her. They are events long past, and their conseqnen- 
ces are now beyond all controL" 

"She knows, then, the worst?" 

"Without her mind, I cannot answer that question,'* 
said Lady Annabel. 

"It is my duty to teil you that Miss Herbert is in 
imminent danger; she has every appearance of a fever 
of the most malignant character. I cannot answer for 
her life," 

"O God!" exclaimed Lady Annabel. 

"Yet you must compose yourself, my dear lady. 

Her Chance of recovery greatly depends upon the vigi- 

lance of her attendants. I shall bleed her again, and 

place leecbes on her temples, Th&iQ is inflammation 
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on ihe brain. There are other remedies also not less 
powerfbl. We must not despair; we have no cause to 
despair ontil we find these fall. I shall not leaye her 
again; and, for your satisfaction, not for my own, I 
Bkall call in additional advice, — the aid of a physician." 
A messenger accordingly was instantly despatched 
&rthe physician, who resided at a town more distant 
tlian Sonthport; the very town, by-the-bye, where Mor- 
gana, the gipsy, was arrested. They contrived, with 
the aid of Pauncefort, to undress Venetia, and place 
her in her bed, for hitherto they had refrained firom 
^ exertion. At this moment the withered leaves of 
a white rose feil from Venetia's dress. A sofa-bed was 
*hen made for Lady Annabel, of which, however, she 
did not avail herseif. The whole night she sat by her 
^ÄDghter's side, watching every movement of Venetia, 
f^eshing he^ hot brow and parched Ups, or arranging, 
*t every opportunity, her disordere^ pillows. About 
*Q hour past midnight the surgeon retired to rest, for a 
few hours, in the apartment prepared for him, and 
Pauncefort, by the desire of her mistress, also with- 
drew: Lady Annabel was alone *with her child, and 
^th those agitated thoughts which the stränge occur- 
lences of the day were well calculated to excite. 
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CHAPTER Vn. 



Early in the moming the physician arrived ^^ 
Cherbüiy . It remained for him only to approve of UM ^ 
remedies which had been pursued. No material chang^^» 
however, had occurred in the State of Venetia: she h*^ 
not slept, and still she seemed unconscious of what wa^ 
occnrring. The gracious interposition of Natore seemed 
the only hope. When the medical men had withdrawü 
to consnlt in the terrace-room, Lady Annabel beckone^ 
to Pauncefort, and led her to the window of Venetia'« 
apartment, which she would not quit. 

"Pauncefort," said Lady Annabel, "Venetia has 
been in her father's room." 

"Oh! impossible, my lady," burst forth Mistress 
Pauncefort; but Lady Annabel placed her finger on her 
lip, and checked her. "There is no doubt of it, there 
can be no doubt of it, Pauncefort; she entered it yester- 
day; she must have passed the moming there, when 
you believed she was in, the park." 

"But, my lady," seid Pauncefort, "how could it 
be? For I scarcely left your la^ship's room a second, 
and Miss Venetia, I am sure, never was near it. And 
the key, my lady, the key is in the casket. I saw it 
half an hour ago with my own eyes." 

"There is no use arguing about it, Pauncefort," 
Said Lady Annabel, with decision. "It is as I say. I 
fear great misfortunes are about to commence at Cher- 
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"Oh! my lady, don't think of such things," said 
Panncefort, herseif not a little alarmed. "What can 
happen?" 

"I fear more than I know,'* said Lady Annabel; 
'^but I do fear much. At present I c^ only think 
of her." 

"Well! my lady," said poor Mistress Panncefort, 
looking very bewildered, "only to think of such a 
thing! and after all the pains I have taken! I am sure 
I haye not opened my lips on the subject these fifteen 
years; and the many questions I have been asked too! 
I am sure there is not a servant in the house — " 

"Hush! hush!" said Lady Annabel, "I do not blame 
you, and therefore you need not defend yourself. Go, 
Pauncefort, I must be alone." Pauncefort withdrew, 
and Lady Aimabel resumed her seat by her daughter's 
side. 

On the fourth day of her attack the medical atten- 
dants obseryed a favourable change in their patient, 
and were not, of course, slow in communicating this 
joyM intelb'gence to her mother. The crisis had oc- 
dured and was past: Yenetia had at length sunk into 
slnmber. How diflFerent was her countenance from the 
still yet settled features they had before watched with 
such anxiety! She breathed lightly, the tension of the 
eyelids had disappeared, her mouth was slightly open. 
The physician and his coUeague declarcd that imme- 
diäte danger was past, and they counselled Lady An- 
nabel to take repose. On condition that one of them 
flhould remain by the side of her daughter, the devoted 
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yet miserable mother quitted, far the first time, he-- 
child^s apartment Pauncefort foUowed her to her roon 

"Oh! my lady," said Pauncefort, "I am so gla«3 
your la'ship is going to lie down a bit." 

"I am noff going to lie down, Pauncefort Give m^ 
the key." 

And Lady Annabel proceeded alone to the forbiddieo 
Chamber, — that Chamber which, after what has ac— 
curred, we may now enter with her, and where, with sa 
much labour, she had created a room exactly imitative 
of their bridal apartment at her husband's casde. With 
a slow but resolved step she entered the apartment, 
and proceeding immediately to the table, took up the 
book; it opened at the stanzas to Venetia. The pages 
had recently been bedewed with tears. Lady Annabel 
then looked at the bridal bed, and marked the missing 
rose in the garland: it was as she expected. She seated 
herseif then in the chair opposite the portrait, on which 
she gazed with a glanqe rather stem than fond. 

"Marmion," she exclaimed, "for fifteen years, a 
solitary votary, I have moumed over, in this temple of 
baffled affections, the inevitable past. The daughter of 
our love has found her way, perhaps by an irresistible 
destiny, to a spot sacred to my long-concealed sorrows. 
At length she knows her father. May she never know 
more! May she never leam that the being, whose pic- 
tared form has commanded her adoration, is unworthy 
of those glorious gifts that a gracious Creator has be- 
stowed upon him! Marmion, you seem to smile upon 
üze; jrou aeem to exult in yo\ii tdxrca^Vi q'^^x 1\3ä *hßaxt 
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of your child. But there is a power in a mother's love 
that yet shall baffle you. Hitherto I have come here 
to deplore the past; hitherto I have come here to dwell 
npon the form that, in spite of all that has happened, 
I still was, perhaps, weak enongh to love. Thoso 
feelings are past for ever. Yes! you would rob me of 
my child, you would tear from my heart the only con- 
solation you have left me. But Venetia shall still be 
mine, and I, I am no longer yours. Our love, our still 
lingering love, has vanished. You have been my enemy, 
now I am yours. I gaze upon your portrait for the last 
time; and thus I prevent the magical fascination of that 
face again appealing to the sympathies of ~my child, 
Thus, and thus!'^ — She seized the ancient dagger 
that we have mentioned as lying on the volume, and, 
springing on the chair, she plunged it into the canvas; 
ihen, tearing with unflinching resolution the severed 
parte, she scattered the fragments over the Chamber, 
sliook into a thousand leaves the melanchply garland, 
tore up the volume of his enamoured Muse, and then 
quitting the Chamber, and locking and double locking 
the door, she descended the staircase, and proceeding 
to the great well of Cherbury, hurled into it the fatal key. 

"Oh! my lady," said Mistress Pauncefort, as she 
met Lady Annabel retuming in the vestibule, "Doctor 
Masham is here." 

"Is he?" said Lady Annabel, as calm as usual. "I 
will see him before I lie down. Do not go into Vene- 
tia's room. She sleeps, and Mr. Hawkins has promised 
xne to let me know when she wakes." 
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CHAPTER Vm. 



As Lady Annabel entered the terrace-room, Boetor 
Maflham came forward and grasped her liand. 

"You have heard of our sorrow!" said her hdjduf 
in a faint voice. 

"But thiß mstant," replied the Doctor, in a tone ot 
groat anxiety. "Immediate danger — " 

"Iß paßt. She sleeps," replied Lady AnnabeL 

"A moBt sudden and unacconntable attack,'^ said the 
Doctor. 

It is difficult to describe the contending emotions of 
the mothcr as her companion made this Observation. 
At length she replied, "Sudden, certainly sudden; but 
not unacconntable. Oh! my Mond,^^ she added, after a 
momenfs pause, "they will not be content until they 
have tom my daughter from me." 

"They tear your daughter from you!" exclaimed 
Doctor Masham. "Who?" 

"He, he," muttered Lady Annabel; her speech was 
incoherent, her manner disturbed. 

"My dear lady," said the Doctor, gazing on her 
with anxiety, "you are yourself unwell." 

Lady Annabel heaved a deep sigh; the Doctor bore 
her to a seat. "Shall I send for any one, anything?" 

"No one, no one," quickly answered Lady AnnabeL 
"With you, at least, there is no concealment neces- 
sary." 

She leant back in her chair, the Dofctor holding her 
Iiand, and stonding by her side. 
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ßtill Lady Annabel contmued sighing deeply: at 
length she looked np and said, *^Does she love me? 
Do you think, after all, she loves me?" 

"Venetia?" inquired theDoctor, in a low and doubt- 
fbl voice, for he was greatly perplexed. 

^^She has seen him; she loves him; she has forgotten 
her mother.'' 

"My dear lady, you require rest," said Doctor 
Masham. ^*You are oveltcome with stränge fancies. 
Whom has your daughter seep?" 

"Marmion." 

'^Lnpossible! you forget he is — ^" 

"Here also. He has spoken to her: she loves him: 
she will recover: she will fly to him — sooner let us 
both die!'' 

"Dear ladyl" 

"She knows everything. Fate has baffled me; we 
cannot struggle with fate. She is his child; she is like 
him; she is not like her mother. OhI she hates me; I 
know she hates me/' 

"Hush! hush! hush!" said the Doctoi^ himself very 
agitated. "Venetia loves you, only you. Why should 
she love any one eise?" 

"Who can help it? I loved him. I saw him: I 
loved him. His voice was music. He has spoken to 
her, and she yielded — she yielded in a moment I 
stood by her bedside. She would not speak to me; 
she would not know me; she shrank from me. Her 
heart ig with her» father — only with him." 

"Where did she see him? How?" 
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"His room — bis pictnre. She knows alL I w^ls 
aLWSLj with 70U, and she entered his Chamber/* 

"Ah!" 

"Oh! Doctor, jou have inflnence with her. Speaik 
to her. Make her lore me! Teil her she has no father; 
teil her he is dead." - 

"We will do that which is well and wise," replied 
Doctor Masham: "at present let us be calm; if you giv« 
way, her life may be the forfeiL Now is the moment 
for a mother's love." 

"You are right I shonld not have left her for an 
instant I would not have her wake and find her mo- 
ther not watching over her. Bat I was tempted. She 
slept; I left her for a moment; I went to destroy the 
spelL She cannot see him again. No one shall see 
him again. It was my weakness, the weakness of long 
years; and now I am its victim." 

"Nay, nay, my sweet lady, all will be quite wel 
Be but calm; Venetia will recover." 

"But will%he love me? Oh! no, no, no. She will 
think only of him. She will not love her mother. She 
will yearn for her father now. She has seen him, and 
she will not rest until she is in his arms. She will de- 
sert me, I know it." 

"And I know the contrary," said the Doctor, at- 

tempting to reassure her; "I will answer for Venetia's 

devotion to you. Indeed she has no thought but yonr 

happiness, and can love only you. When there is a 

ßtting timOf I will speak to bexv Wt now — now is 
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^ tjme for repose. And you must reist, y<m nrast 

indeei" 

"Itost! I cannot. I slumbered in the chair last 

n^t by het bedöide, and a voice ix)used me. It was 

W own. She was speaking to her father. She told 

kia iow she loved Idm; how long, how mach she 

fton^t of Mm; that she would jom him when she was 

well, for she knew he was not dead; and, if he were 

dead, she would die also. She never mentioned me/' 

'^Nay! the light meaning of a delirious brain.'^ 

"Truth — truih — bitter, inevitable truth. Oh! 

Doctor, I could bear all but this; but my child — my 

beautiful fond child, that made up for all my sorrows. 

% joy — my hope — my life! I knew it would be 

80; I knew he would have her heart. He said she 

öever could be alienated from him; he said she never 

conld be taught to hate him. I did not teach her to 

iiate him. I said nothing. I deemed, fond, foolish 

mother, that the devotion of my life might bind her to 

me. But what is a mother's love? I cannot contend 

with him. He gained the mother; he will gain the 

daughter too." 

"GU)d will g^ard over you," said Mashaju, with 
Streaming eyes; "God will not desert a pious and vir- 
tEOUS woman." 

"I Äust go," said Lady Annabel, attempting to 
ii»e, but the Doctor gently controUed her; "perhapfe 
she is awake, and I am not at her side. She will not 
ftsk for me, she will ask for him*, \>ut 1 "Tnüi Vä <!cäxä\ 
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she will desert me, bat she shall not saj I ever 3.^ 
ßerted her." 

"She will never desert you," said the Doctor; **in7 
life on her pure heart She has been a child of un- 
broken love and duty; still she will remain so. Her 
mind is for a moment overppwered by a marvelloitf 
discovery. She will recover, and be to you as she v« 
before." 

"We'U teil her he is dead," said Lady Annabd, 
eagerly. "You must teil her. She will believe you. I 
cannot speak to her of him; no, not to secure her heart , 
never — never — never can I speak to Venetia of her 
father." 

"I will speak," replied the Doctor, "at the just 
time. Now let us think of her recovery, She is no 
longer in danger. We should be grateful, we should 
be glad." 

"Let US pray to GodI Let us humble ourselves," 
said Lady Annabel. "Let us beseech him not to desert 
this house. We have been faithfiil to him — we have 
struggled to be faith^l to him. Let us supplicate him 
to favour and support usl" 

"He will favour and support you," said the Doctor, 
in a solemn tone. "He has upheld you in many trials; 
he will uphold you still." 

**AhI why did I love him! Why did I continue to 
love him! How weak, how foolish, how mad I have 
been! I have alone been the cause of all this misery. 
Tes, I have destroyed my child.** 

"She lives — she will live. Nay, nay, you must 
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WMsore youTself. Come, let me send for your servant, 
^ for a moment repose. Nay! take mj arm. All 
dfipends npon you. We have great cares now; let ns 
iiot conjure np fantastic fears.'* 

"I inust go to my daaghter's room. Perhaps by 
W lide I might rest. Nowhere eise. You will attend 
Ate to the door, my friend. YesI it is something in 
tliis life to have a ^end.'' 

Lady Annabel took the arm of the good Masham. 
They stopped af her danghter^s door. 

''Best here a moment/* she said, as she entered the 
room withont a sound. In a moment she retumed. 
"She still sleeps," said the mother; "I shall remain 
with her, and you — ?" 

"I will not leave you," said theDoctor, "but think 
not of me — Nay! I will not leave you. I will remain 
mider this roof. I have shared its serenity and joy; 
let me not avoid it in this time of trouble and tribulation." 



CHAPTER IX. 

Venbtia still slept: her mother alone in the Chamber 
watched by her side. Some hours had elapsed since 
her interview with Dr. Masham; the medical attendant 
had departed for a few hours. 

Suddenly Venetia moved, opened her eyes, and 
said in a faint voice, V Mamma!'* 

The blood rushed to Lady AnnabeFs heart. That 
Single Word afforded her the most exquisite happiness. 

13* 
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*^I am kere, dearest,'' slie repUed. 

"Mamma, what is all this?" inqtiired Yeneda. 

" You have not been well, toy own, bat mow yd 
are mnch better." 

"I thougbt I had been dreamiDg^" replied Yetietia» 
"and that all was not right; somebody, I tbougbt, etrnck 
me on tey head. Bat «U is riglit now, beoause you aie 
here, my dear mamma." 

Bnt Lttdy Ajinabel «could not speak fon Veid^iig. 

"Are you snre', m^mma, that nothfng bas b^n done 
to my head?" continued Venetia. "Why, wiuat is tbis?" 
and she toncbed a ligbt bandage on bet brow. 

"My darling, yon have been ill, and yon l»ave litt 
blood; but now you are getting quite welL I havta bWb 
very n&bappy about yon; but now I am qnSte bappy, 
my sweet, sweet cbild." 

"How long have I beeto iU?" 

"To«i bave been very ili mdeed fer fonr or ütto 
days; you bave had a fever, Venetia; but now the fever 
is gone, and you are only a litüe weak, and yon will 
soon be well." 

"A fever! and how did I get the fever?" 

"P^rba^s you csaught coid, my child', but we must 
not talk toö much." 

*^A fever! I never had a fever before» A ferver Sb 
like a dream." 

"HushI sweet love. Indeed yota must not «peak." 

"Give me your band, mamma; I will not speak if 
you will let me hold your band. I thougkt in the fevei 
tiat we w^re parted." 
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"I have« never left your aide, my cbild, day or 
^te,'* Said Lady Aimabel, not without agitatioi^. 

"All this time! — all these days and nigbts! No 
o«A would do that bat you, mamma. You ihink only 
ofme," 

"Tou repay me by your love, Venetift," said Lady 
Annabel, feeling that her daugbter ougbt not to speak, 
y«t inresistibly impelled to lead out her thought», 

"How can I help loving you, my dear jiamma?" 

"You do love me, you do love me veiy much; do 
you not, sweet cbild?" 

"Better than all the world," replied Venetia to her 
eoraptored parent. "And yet, in ihe fever I seemed to 
We some one eise: but fevera are like dreams; they 
«w not trae." 

Lady'Annabel pressed her lips gently to her daugh- 
^^8, and whispered her that she must speak no more. 

When Mr. Hawkins retumed, he gave a favourable 

wport of Venetia. He said that all danger was now 

P^st, and that all that was required for her recovery 

*öire time, care, and repose. He repeated to Lady 

-^^abel alone that the attack was solely to be ascribed 

^ «omo great mental shock which her daughter had re- 

^Y^, and which suddenly had aflPected her circula- 

^On; leaving it, after this formal intimation, entirely 

^ the mother to take those Steps in reference to the 

^^^Use, whatever it might be, which she »hould deem 



I^ the evening, Lady Annabel stole down for a few 
^waaente to Dr, Ma«ham, laden müi jo^tiL^D^ÄSw^^^^N 
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assured of the safety of her cliild, and, what was still 
more precious, of her heart, and even voluntarily pro- 
mising her fiiend that she shoald herseif sleep this night 
in her daughter's Chamber, on the sofa-bed. The Doctor, 
therefore, now bade her adieu, and said that he should 
ride over from Marringhurst every day, to hear liow 
their patient was proceeding. 

From this time, the recovery of Venetia, though 
slow, was gradual. She experienced no relapse, aad 
in a few weeks quitted her bed. She was rather 8ll^ 
prised at her aJtered appearance when it first met her 
glance in the mirror, but scarcely made any obserya- 
tion on the loss of her locks. Döring this internal, the 
mind of Venetia had been quite dormant; the rage of 
the fever, änd the violent remedies to which it had 
been necessary to have recourse, had so exhausted her, 
that she had not energy enough to think. All that she 
feit was a stränge indefinite conviction that some oc- 
currence had taken place with which her memory cotdd 
not grapple. But as her strength retumed, and as she 
gradually resumed her usual health, by proportionate 
though almost invisible degrees her memory retumed 
to her, and her intelligence. She clearly recoUected 
and comprehended what had taken place. She recalled 
the past, compared incidents, weighed circumstances, 
sifted and balanced the impressions that now crowded 
upon her consciousness. • It is difficult to describe each 
link in the metaphysical chain which at length connected 
the mini of Venetia Herbert with her actual experience 
and preciae Situation. It waa, \icysFr«^«t ^ ^\.\^w.^ ^i«:. 
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fect, and gradaally formed as she sat in an invalid 

cluur, apparenüj Hstless, not yet ventoring on any oc- 

enpation, or occasionally amosed for a moment by her 

mother reading to her. Bat when her mind had thus 

nsomed its natural tone, and in time its accnstomed 

vigour, the past demanded all her solicitude. At length 

4e mystery of her birth was revealed to her. She was 

4e danghter of Marmion Herbert — and who was 

Mannion Herbert? The portrait rose before her. How 

^tinct was the form — how definite the conntenancel 

^0 common personage was Mannion Herbert, even had 

Ite not won his wife, and celebrated his daughter in 

laeh witching strains. Genins was stamped on his lofty 

Wr, and spoke in his brilliant eye; nobility was in 

aO his form. This chivalric poet was her father. She 

liad read, she had dreamed of such beings, she had 

oever seen them. If she qnitted the solitude in which 

she lived, would she see men like her father? No other 

conld eyer satisfy her imagination; all beneath that 

Standard would rank but as imperfect creations in her 

fancy. And this father, he was dead. No doubt. Ah! 

was there indeed no doubt? Eager as was her curiosity 

on this all-absorbing subject, Venetia could never summon 

conrage to speak upon it to her mother. Her first 

disobedience, or rather her first deception of her mother, 

in reference to this very subject, had brought, and 

bronght so swiftly on its retributive wings, such disas- 

trous consequences, that any allusion to Lady Annabel 

was restrained by a species of superstitious fear, against 

which Venetia could not contend. Then her father 
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was ^ther dead or Imng. Thftfc was certain. JS dei^ 
it waa clear ikat Us memorj, howaver cheriahed hjüB 
relicty waa aasociated with feelingB too keen ta adndt 
of anj othor bnt solitaiy indolgeuee. I£ Imog, ÜNiO 
was a mjstery connected with her parents, a mycrtarf 
eyidentlj of a painM ehaiacter^ and ose which il wat 
a prime ol^eot with her mother to coaceal and to sip- 
press. Conld Venetia, äien, in defiance of ihat moÜMr, 
ibat fond devoted mother, ihat mother who had waAehed 
throngh long dajs and long nights orer her aick had, 
and who now, without a mnrmor, waa a prisoner to 
this very room, only to comfort and console her child — 
conld Venetia take anj step which might oocaaion Üua 
matdUess parent even a transient pang? No; it waa 
impossible. To her mothev ahe conld n&ver »peak. 
And jet, to remaitt enveloped in the pres^it mysteijy 
she waa sensible, was eqnally insufiFerable. All aha 
asked, all she wanted to know, — was he aüve? If ha 
were alive, then, althongh she conld not see him, thoi^h 
she might never see him, she conld eziat npion faks idcA; 
she conld conjure np romancea of fotnre existesice with 
him; she could live npon the fond hope of sone daj 
calling him father, and receiving from bis hands the 
fervid Uessing he had already breathed to h^ in song. 
In the meantime her remaining parent conuaaanded 
all her affections. Even if he were no more, bfessed 
was her lot with snch a mother! Lady Annabel seemed 
only to exist to attend npon her daughter. Ko lorer 
OYOr watched wiih snch devotion the wants «r even the 
ettpiices ot his mistress. A thonaand times every day 
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T(Mtia fonnd herseif expressiag lier foucbess and her 
gniitiide. It seemed that the Ute dreadM oontingency 
of hüsg her daaghter had devebped in Lady iomabel'a 
Wt dTCR additional powers of matemal devotion; aod 
VMtia, the foud and grateM Yenetia, ignorant of the 
"tauige past, which sl^e believed sbe so pßrfecüj co«oi- 
I pNbended, retqvned thanks to Heayen that her mother 
m ai least spared the mortpification of knowing that 
^ daaghter > in her absence, had sorreptitioivily in- 
"v^ddd ihe sanctnary of her secret sorrow. 

OHAPTEE X. 

Whbn Yenetia had so far recovered that, leaning 

Oft her moither^s aim, she could resnme her T^alks upon 

^ tenrace, Dootor Masham persuaded bis friends, as a 

di^t and not nnpleasant change of scene , to pay him 

Ä Visit at Marringburst. Since the Chamber scene, in- 

cfeed, Lady AimabeVs tie to Cherbury was much 

weakened. There were oertain feeliugs of pain^ and 

fear, aoid mortification, now associated wlth that place 

vhid» she could ivot bear to dweU upon> and which 

greaüy balanced those sentiments of refage and repose, 

of peace and love, with which the old hall, in her 

mind, wa» heretofoire connected. Yenetia ever adopted 

tbe aligbtest intimations of a wish on the part of her 

moiher, and so she readilj agreed to fall into the 9X' 

rangemeni 

It was rather a long and rongh joumej to Maar- 
rfBghnrst, for tbej wcffe obliged to ^se tihe old chariot-^ 
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but Venetia forgot her fatigues in the cordial welcome 
of their host, whose sparkling conntenance well ex- 
pressed the extreme gratiücation their arrival oceasioned 
him. All that the tenderest solicitude could devise for 
the agi*eeable accommodation of the invalid had been 
zealouslj concerted; and the constant influence of Doc- 
tor Masham^s cheerful mind was as beneficial to Lady 
Annabek as to her daughter. The season was very 
gay, the place was very pleasant; and although they 
were only a few miles from home, in a honse with 
which they were so familiär, and their companion one 
whom they had known intimately all their lives, and 
of late almost daily seen; yet snch is the magic of a 
change in our habits, however slight, and of the usual 
theatre of their cnstom, that this visit to Marringhorst 
assumed quite the air of an adventure, and seemed 
at first almost invested with the charm and novelty of 
traveL 

The surronnding country, which, though verdant, 
was very flat, Was well adapted to the limited exer- 
tions and still feeble footsteps of an invalid, and Venetia 
began to study botany with the Doctor, who indeed 
was not very profound in his attainments in this re- 
spect, but knew quite enough to amuse his Scholar. 
By degrees also, as her strength daily increased, they 
extended their walks; and at length she even mounted 
her pony, and was fast recovering her elasticity both of 
body and mind. There were also many pleasant books 
with which she was unacquainted; a cabinet of classic 
coins, printSf and pictures. She became, too, interested 
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in the Doctor's mral pursuits; would watch him with 
Jus angle, and already meditated a revolution, in liis 
g«rden. So time, on the whole, flew cheerfully on, 
certamly without any weariness; and the day seldom 
passed that they did not all congratulate themselves on 
Ae pleasant and profitable change. 

In the meantime Venetia, when alone, still recurred 

to that idea that was now so firmly rooted in her mind, 

tiat it was qnite out of the power of any social dis- 

cipline to divert her attention from it. She was often 

the sole compatfion of the Doctor, and she had long 

resolved to seize a favourable opportunity to appeal to 

him on the subject of her father. It so happened that 

she was Walking alone with him one moming in the 

neighbonrhood of Marringhurst, having gone to visit 

the remains of a Roman encampment in the immediate 

vicinity. When they had arrived at the spot, and the 

Doctor had deliyered his usual lecture on the locality, 

they sat down together on a mound, that Venetia might 

rest herseif. 

"Were you eyer in Italy, Doctor Masham?" said 
Venetia. 

"I never was out of my native country," said the 
Doctor. "I once, indeed, was about making the grand 
tour with a pupil of mine at Oxford, but circumstances 
interfered which changed his plans, and so I remain a 
regulär John Bull." 

"Was my father at Oxford?" said Venetia, very 
qaieüjr. 
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"He was," replied the Doctor, lookijag very oon- 
fdsed. 

"I should like to see Oxford very much," said 
Venetia. 

"It is a most intere&Ung seat of leaming," said the 
Doctor, quite delightedto change the subject. "Whether 
we consider its antiquity, its learning, the inflnence it 
has exercised upon the history of the country, its magni- 
ficent endowments, its splendid buildings, its great Col- 
leges, libraries, and museums, or that it is one of the 
principal head- quarters of all the hope^ of England — 
our youth, it is not too much to afi&rm that there is 
scarcely a spot on the face of the globe of equal in- 
terest and importance." 

"It is not for its Colleges, or libraries, or museums, 
or all its splendid buildings," observed Venetia, "that 
I should wish to see it. I wish to see it because my 
father was once there. I should like to see a place 
where I was quite certain my father had been." 

"Still harping of her father," thought the Doctor to 
himself, and growing yery imeasy; yet, from his very 
anxiety to tum the subject, quite incapable of saying 
an appropriate word. 

"Do you remember my father at Oxford, Doctor 
Masham?" said Venetia. 

"Yes! no, yesi" said the Doctor, rather colouring; 
"that is, he must hare been there in my time, I rather 
think." 

"But you doi not reco^oct him?" said Veioetia, - 
pressing the question. 
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**Wliy," tejoined die Doctor, a litüe more ooOected, 
^vlie& yoa lemember Üiat ihere sie between two Kod 
threö thonsand jotmg men at die univeraty, yoti mxtst 
not consider it yery Borprising tbat I might not tecol- 
leot 7<rar father.'* 

**No," Said Yenetia, "perbaps not: and yet I can- 
11(4 belp thinking that he mnst always have been a 
p&B<m. wbo, if oBoe mea, woiild not easdly kave been 
foicgotten.'* 

^'Here is an Erica vagans," said ihe Doctor, picking 
% flower; **it u ratber nnoommon abont be)*e;^ and 
banding it at tlve same time to y^tetia. 

^My iMber mnst baviB beoi very young wben be 
dMl?^' said Venetia, scarcely looking at Üfö flower. 

**Tes, yonr Bsttber was very young," be replied. 

"Whete did he die?" 

^I ^cannot answer tbat qnestion." 

"Where was be buried?" 

^To« kftow, tey dear young lady, tbat the subject 
Ui too tender for bny one to converse with your poor 
mothirar i^n it. It fe not in my power to give yoa 
the information you desire. Be satisfied, my deät Müss 
Herbert, tbat a gtacions Providence faas spared to you 
one parent, and one so inestimable." 

"I trust I know bow to appreciate so great a blesfr- 
fag," replied Venetia; "but I should be sony if the 
natural intearest which all dnldren mudt take in those 
wbo bare given them birUi, should be looked upon m 
idie attd nnjustifiable curiosity.'' 

**My dei* young lady, you misapprehend ttie." 
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"No, Doctor Masham, indeed I do not," replied 
Yenetia, with firmness. '^I can easily conceive that 
the mention of my father may for various reasons be 
insupportable to my mother; it is enough for me that I 
am convinced such is the case: my Ups are sealed to 
her for ever upon the subject; hut I camiot recognise 
the necessity of this constraint to others. For a long 
time I was kept in ignorance whether I had a father or 
not. I have discoyered, no matter how, who he was. 
I believe, pardon me, my dearest &iend, I cannot help 
believing, that you were acquainted, or, at least, that 
you know something of him; and I entreat youl yes,** 
repeated Yenetia with great emphasis, laying her band 
npon bis arm, and looking with eamestness in hili face, 
'^I entreat you, by all your kind feelingß to my mother 
and myself, — by all that friendship we so prize, — 
by the urgent solicitaüon of a daughter who is in- 
fluenced in her curiosity by no light or unworthy feel- 
ing, — yes! by all the claims of a child to Information 
which ought not to be withheld firom her, teil me, 
teil me all, teil me something! Speak, Dr. Masham, do 
speakl" 

"My dear young lady," said the Doctor, with a 
glistening eye, "it is better that we should both be 
silent" 

"No, indeed," replied Yenetia, "it is not better, it 
is not well that we should be silent Candour ii a 
great virtue. There is a charm, a healthy charm, Sn 
frankness. Why this mystery? Why these aecrets? 
Have they worked good? Have they benefited ns? 
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Oh! my firiend, I would not say so to my mother, I 
would not be tempted by any siifferings to pai# for an 
instant her pure and affectionate heart; but indeed, 
I^octor Masbam, indeed, indeed, wbat I teil you is 
^e, all my late illness, my present state, all, all are 
•ttributable *but to one cause, this mystery about my 



"Wbat can I teil you?" said tbe unbappy Masbam. 
"Teil me only one fact I ask no more. Yes! I 
P'OQuse you, solemnly I promise you, I will ask no 
»iore. Teil Ae, does be live?" 

"He does!" said tbe Doctor. Venetia sank upon 
^ Shoulder. 

"My dear young lady, my darling young lady!" 
"^id tbe Doctor; — "sbe bas fainted. Wbat can I do?" 
-The unfortunate Doctor placed Venetia in a reclining 
Postnre, and burried to a brook that was nigb, and 
*^ugbt water in bis band to sprinkle on her. Sbe re- 
Mved; sbe made a struggle to restore berself. 

"It ifl nothing," sbe said, "I am resolved to be welL 
X am well. I am myself again. He lives; my father 
livesl I was confident of it! I will ask no more. I 
«m troe to my word. Ob! Doctor Masbam, you have 
always been my kind fnend, but you have never yet 
couferred on me a favour like tbe one you have just 
bestowed." 

"But it is well," said tbe Doctor, "as you know so 
much, that you sbould know more." 
"TesI yes!" 
"As we walk along," he continued^ "we will con- 
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Verse, or at anotfaer thne^, liiere is no lack of oppor- 
tanity.* 

**No, Äow, ttow!" ^eagerly exclaimed Yenetia, "I 
am quite well. It was not pain or illness fliat ot^w- 
thwie me. Nöw let ns walk, now let as talk ^ ihese 
things. He lives?" 

"I have litüe to add,^^ said Dr. Masbam, aftttr a 
moment^s thoTigbt; "bnt iliiis, howefv«r painfiil, it is ne- 
cessary fw you to know, that your fether is vnworthy 
of your motiier, ntterly; they are^epamted; Aey never 
can be reunited." 

"Nerer?" said Veneria. 

"Never," replied Dr. Masbam; "and I now wiutt 
you; if, indeed, ab I cannot doabt, you iove yo«r mo- 
tber; if he» peace of i^nd and bappiness are, as I 
hesitate not to b^eve, the principal dbjects of y^ar 
Kfe; upon tids subject witb ber be for eyer inlent Seek 
to penetrate no mysteriös, spare all allusions, bttdsfa, 
if possible, tbe idea of your fatber firom your memory. 
£noiigb, yon know be lives. We know no more. 
Your motber labours to forget bim; ber only consola- 
tion for sorrows sucb as few women ever experieneed, 
is ber ebild, yourself, your love. Now be no niggaid 
witb it. Oling to tbis unrivalled parent, wbo has de- 
dicated her lifo to you. Sootbe ber sufferings, endea- 
vour to make ber sbare your bappiness; but, of tkiB be 
certain, that if you raise up tbe name and nvemory of 
your fatber between your motber and yourself, her lift 
will be tbe forfeiti" 

'^Hiß name shaU never pass my Ups," said Y^etia; 
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pK "sdemnlj I sweax it. That bis Image sball be banisbed 
from mj beart is too mucb to ask, and more tban it is 
in mj power to grant. But I am mj motber^s cbild. 
I will exist only for ber; and if my iove can console 
^, fihe sball never be witbout solace. I tbank you, 
Doctor, for all your kindness. We will never talk 
«gain, upon tbe subject; yet, believe me, you bare 
•cted wisely, you bare done good."' 

CHAPTER XI. 

Venbtia observed ber promise to Doctor Masbam 

'^th strictness. She never alluded to ber fatber, and 

"^ name never escaped ber motber's lips. Wbetber 

^Octor Masbanu apprised Lady Annabel of tbe con- 

^^iTSiation tbat bad taken place between bimself and ber 

*^ligbter, it is not in our power to mention. Tbe 

^8it to Marringburst was not a sbort one. It was a 

^^lief botb to Lady Annabel and Venetia, after all tbat 

'^ ^ad oecurred, to enjoy tbe constant society of tbeir 

*iiend; and tbis cbange of life, tbougb apparently so 

^ligbt, proved bigbly beneficial to Venetia. Sbe daily 

^covered ber bealtb, and a degree of mental composure 

"Wbicb sbe bad not for some time enjoy ed. On tbe 

"wbole sbe was greatly satisfied witb tbe discoveries 

wbicb sbe bad made. Sbe bad ascertained tbe name 

and tbe existence of ber fatber: bis very form and ap- 

pearance were now no longer matter for conjecture; 

and in a degree sbe bad even communicated witb biuL 

Time, sbe still believed, would develope even furtber 
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wonders. She clung to an irresistible conyiction that 
she should yet see him; that he might even again be 
united to her mother. She indulged in dreams as to 
his pi;esent pursuits and position: she repeated to her- 
seif his verses, and remembered his genius with pride 
and consolation. 

They retumed to Cherbury, they resumed the^- 
customed tenour of their lives, as if nothing had t)C- 
curred to disturb it. The fondness between the mother 
and her danghter was unbroken and undiminished. 
They shared again the same studies and the same 
amnsements. Lady Annabel perhaps indulged the con- 
viction that Venetia had imbibed the belief that her 
father was no more, and yet in truth that father was 
the sole idea on which her child ever brooded. Vene- 
tia had her secret now; and often as she looked up at 
the Windows of the uninhabited portion of the building, 
she remembered with concealed, but not less keen 
exultation, that she had penetrated their mystery. She 
could muse for hours over all that Chamber had re- 
vealed to her, and indulge in a thousand visions, of 
which h,er father was the centre. She was his "own 
Venetia." Thus he had hailed her at her birth, and 
thus he might yet again acknowledge her. If she 
could only ascertain where he existed! What if she 
could, and she were to communicate with him? He 
must love her. Her heart assured her he must love 
her. She could not believe, if they were to meet, that 
his breast could resist the silent appeal which the sight 
' merely of his only cImIöl 'wo^M ^x^SSä,^ tQ make. Oh) 
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why had her parents parted? Wliat could have been 
his fatdt? He was so young! But a few, few years 
older than herseif, when her mother must have seeu 
him for the last time. Yes! for the last time beheld 
ihat beaatifiil form, and that countenance that seemed 
breathing only with genius and love. He might have 
been imprudent, rash, violent; but she would not credit 
for an instant that a stain could attach to the honour or 
the spirit of Marmion Herbert. 

The Summer wore away. One moming, as Lady 
Annabel and Venetia were sitting together, Mistress 
Pauncefort bustled ihto the room with a countenance 
radiant with smiles and wonderment. Her owtensible 
business was to place upon the table a vase of flowers, 
but it was very evident that her presence was occasioned 
by afiPairs of far greater urgency. The vase was safely 
deposited; Mistress Pauncefort gave the last touch to 
the arrangement of the flowers; she lingered about 
Lady Annabel. At length she said, "I suppose you 
have heard the news, my lady?" 

"Indeed, Pauncefort, I have not,,'' replied Lady 
Annabel, very quietly, "What news?" 

"My lord is coming to th& abbey." 

"Indeed!" 

"Oh! yes, my lady," said Mistress Pauncefort; "I 
am not at all surprised your ladyship should be so 
astonished. Never to write, too! Well, I must say he 
might have given us a line. But he is Coming, I am 
certain sure of that, my lady. My lord's gentleman 
lias been- down these two days; and all his dogs and 
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gons too, my Ijdy. And &e keeper is ordered to ^^ 
quite ready, mj lady, for the first I wonder if tb.erö 
is going to be a party. I shonld not be at all snrprised. 

^Plantagenetretumed!" Said Lady AnnabeL "'ff'ell» 
I shall he Tezy glad to see him again."^ 

"^So shall I, my lady/' said Mistress Panncefort; 
^^bnt I dare say we shaü bardh^ know him again, hB 
must be so grown. Trimmer bas been over to the 
abbey, my lady, and saw my lord's yalet Quite Üb» 
fine gentleman, Trimmer says. I was thinking of Walk- 
ing over myself this aftemoon, to see poor Mrs. Quin, 
my lady, I dare say we might be of use, and neigb 
boors shonld be handy, as they say. She is a very 
respectable woman, poor Mrs. Qnin, and I am snre for 
my part, if yonr ladyship has no objection, I shonld be 
very glad to be of service to her." 

"I have of conrse no objection, Panncefort, to yonr 
being of service to the honsekeeper, bat has she re- 
quired yonr assistance?" 

"Why no, my lady, bnt pöor Mrs. Qnin wonld 
hardly like to ask for anything, my lady; bnt I am 
snre we might be of very great nse, for my lord's gen- 
tleman seems very dissatisfied at his reception, Trimmer 
says. He has his hot breakfast every moming, my 
lady, and poor Mrs. Qnin says — " 

"Well, Panncefort, that will do," said Lady Anna- 
bel, and the fimctionary disappeared. 

"We have almost forgotton Plantagenet, Venetia," 
added Lady Annabel, addressing herseif to her danghter. 

'*He bas forgotten ua , I thlnk^ mamma^ " saidVenetia. 
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CHAPTER I. 

FiVE years had elapsed since Lord Cadurcis had 
^iiitted the seat of bis fathers, nor did the fair in- 
^abitants of Clierbury hear of bis retum without emo- 
^on. Althongh the intercourse between tbem during 
this interval bad from tbe first been too sligbtly main- 
tained, and of late years bad entirely died off, bis r^- 
tum was, nevertbeless, an event wbicb recalled old 
times and revived old associations. His visit to tbe 
ball was looked forward to witb interest. He did not 
long keep bis former friends in suspense; for altbougb 
be was not uninfluenced by some degree of embarrass- 
ment fi*om tbe consciousness of neglect on bis side, 
rendered more keen now tbat be 'again found bimself 
in tbe scene endeared by tbe remembrance of tbeir 
kindness, be was^, nevertbeless, botb too well bred and 
too wann-bearted to procrastinate tbe perfonnance of a 
duty wbicb tbe regulations of society and natural Im- 
pulse alike assnred bim was indispensable. On tbe very 
moming, tberefore, after bis arrival, baving sauntered 
awbile oyer the old abbey and sttoUftA o^^x \!eä ^^V 
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mnsed oyer his mother's tomb with emotion, not thc 
less deep because there was no outward and yisiU^ 
sign of its influence, he ordered bis borses, and dnected- 
bis way tbrougb tbe accostomed woods to Cberbiuy. 

Five years bad not passed away witbont tbeir effect^ 
at least upon tbe exterior being of Cadurcis. Althougfc^ 
still a youtb, bis appearance was manly. A tbouglit— 
fnl air bad become babitual to a countenance melanchol/^ 
even in bis cbildbood. Nor was its early promise of 
beauty unfulfiUed ; altbougb its expression was peculiar, 
and less pleasing tban impressive. His long dark lock^ 
sbaded a pale and lofty brow tbat well became ^» 
cast of features delicately moulded, yet reserved anöL 
bangbty, and perbaps even somewbat scomfoL Hi^ 
figure bad set into a form of remarkable sligbtnesi^ 
and elegance, and distinguisbed for its symmetry. AL — 
togetber bis general mien was calculated to attract atten — 
tion and to oxcite interest. 

His vacations wbile at Eton bad been spent b^^ 
Lord Cadurcis in tbe family of bis noble gnardian, on^ 
of tbe king's ministers. Here be bad been gradnall^ 
initiated in tbe babits and manners of luxurious anX- 
relined society. Since be bad quitted Eton be baJ- 
passed a season, previous to bis impending residence 
at Cambridge, in tbe same spbere. Tbe opportunitieiJ 
tbus offored bad not been lost upon a disposition wbicb, 
witb all its native reserve, was singularly susceptible. 
Cadurcis bad quickly imbibed tbe tone and adopted 
tbe usages of tbe circle in wbicb be moved. Naturally 
impatient of control, \ie eiiÖLfea"vo\3LX^^Vsf \ä& ^-^^^^^olous 
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'^^^^ühood to secure the respect and independence which 
^ould scarcely have been paid or permitted to bis 
y^^ars. From an early period he never permitted him- 
self to be treated as a boy; and bis guardian, a man 
^lose whole soul was concentred in the world, hu- 
J^oured a bent which he approved and from which he 
^Tigored success. Attracted hj the promising talents 
^d the prematore character of bis ward, he had spared 
more time to assist the development of bis mind and 
the formation of bis manners than might have been ex- 
pected from a minister of State. His hopes, indeed, 
rested with confidence on his youthful relative, and he 
looked forward with n<t common emotion to the mo- 
ment when he should have the honour of introducing 
to public life one calculated to confer so much credit 
on his tator, and shed so much lustre on his party. 
The reader will, therefore, not be surprised if at this 
üben unrivalled period of political excitement, when the 
existence of our colonial empire was at stake, Cadurcis, 
with his impetuous feelings, had imbibed to their very 
füllest extent all the plans, prejudices, and passions of 
his political connections. He was,* indeed, what the 
circumstances of the times and his extreme youth might 
well excuse, if not justify, a violent partisan., Bold, san- 
guine, resolute, and intolerant, it was difficult to per- 
suade bim that any opinions could be just which were 
opposed to those of the circle in which he lived; and 
out of that pale, it must be ownedy he was as little 
inclined to recognise the existence of ability as of 
troth. 
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As Lord Cadurcis slowly directed his way tibrongT^ 
the woods and park of Cherbury, past jears recuned 
to him like a faint yet pleasing dream. Among the^ 
meads and bowers had glided away the only happy 
years of his boyhood — the only period of his earlf 
life to which he could look back without disgust He 
recalled the secret exultation with which, in compflBf 
with his poor mother, he had first repaired to Cadums, 
about to take possession of what, to his inexperienced 
Imagination, then appeared a yast and noble inheritance, 
and for the first time in his life to occupy a position 
not unworthy of his rank. For how many domestie 
mortifications did the first sigBt of that old abbey com- 
pensate! How often, in pacing its venerable galleries 
and solemn cloisters, and musing over the memory of 
an ancient and illustrions ancestry, had he forgotten 
those bitter passages of daily existence, so humbling to 
his vanity and so harassing to his heart! He had be- 
held that mom, after an interval of many years, the 
tomb of his mother. That simple and solitary monn- 
ment had revived and impressed upon him a conviction 
that too easily escaped in the yarious life and bnsy 
scenes in which he had since moved — the conviction 
of his worldly desolation and ntter loneliness. He had 
no parents, no relations; now that he was for a momeht 
free from the artificial life in which he had of late 
mingled, he feit that he had no friends. The image of 
his mother came back to him, softened by the magical 
ijnt of years; afber all she was his mother, and a deep 
sbaxer in all his joys and "woe». H^täqs^^iXä^ \ft ^<a 
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^^^ *iaunts of Ins innocent and warm-liearted childhood, 
"® ^ighed for a finer and a sweeter sympathy than was 
^^ yielded by the roof which he had lately quitted — 
*^*^al)itation, but not a home. He conjured up the pic- 
^^ of his gnardian, existing in a whirl of official bustle 
5*^d social excitement. A dreamy reminiscence of finer 
^pnlses stole over the heart of Cadurcis. The dazzling 
•t^«geant of metropolitan splendour faded away before 
^ie bright scene of nature that surrounded 1dm. He 
^«It the freshness of the fragrant breeze; he gazed with 
^miration on the still and ancient woods ; and his pnre 
«nd lively blood bubbled beneath the influence of the 
golden snnbeams. Before him rose the halls of Cher- 
bury, that roof where he had been so happy, that roof 
to which he had appeared so ungratefiil. The memory 
of a thousand acts of kindness, of a thousand soft and 
Boothing traits of afFection , recnrred to him with a fresh- 
ness which Startled as much as it pleased him. "Not to 
him only, but to his mother — that mother whose loss 
he had lived to deplore — had the imnates of Cherbury 
been ministering angels of peace and joy. Oh! that 
indeed had been a home; thereindeed had been days 
of happiness; there indeed he had found sympathy, and 
solace and succourl And now he was retuming to them 
a stranger, to fulfil one of the formal duties of society 
in paying them his cold respects — an attention which 
he could scarcely have avoided offering had he been to 
them the merest acquaintance, instead of having fonnd 
within those walls a home not merely in words, but 
friendship the most delicate and love the most pure, a 
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second parent, and the 011I7 being whom he liad ev^r 
stjled sister! 

The sight of Cadnrds became dmi with emotion ^ 
the associations of old scenes and his impending in4|^ 
view with Venetia bronght back the past with a power 
which he had rarely experienced in the phiying-fieldfl 
of Eton, or the saloons of London. Five years! B 
was an awfül chasm in their acqnaintance. 

He despaired of reviving the kindness which Iiad 
bcen broken hj such a dreary interval, and broken on 
his side so wilfolly; and yet he began to feel that un- 
Icss met with that kindness he shonld be miserable. 
8ooth to say, he was not a little embairassed, and 
scarcely knew which contingency he most desired, to 
meet, or to escape firom her. He abnost repented his 
rctum to Cadorcis, and yet to see Venetia again he feit 
must be exquisite pleasure. Influenced by these feelings 
he arrived at the hall steps, and so, dismounting and 
giving his horse to his groom, Gadurcis, with a pal- 
pitating heart and faltering band, formally rang the bell 
of that hall which in old days he entered at all seasons 
without ceremony. 

Never, perhaps, did a man feel more nervous; he 
grew pale, paler even than usual, and his whole firame 
trembled as the approaching footstep of the servant 
assured him the door was about to open. He longed 
now that the family might not be at home, that he 
might at least gain four-and-twenty hours to prepare 
himself But the family were at home and he was 
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obliged to enter. He stopped for a moment in the hall 

^iet the pretence of examining the old familiär scene, 

"'it it was merely to collect himself , for his sight was 

^onded; spoke to the old servant, to reassure himself 

V tiie sound of his own voice, but the husky words 

Söemed to stick in his throat; ascended the staircase 

^th tottering steps, and leant against the banister as 

he heard his name announced. The effort, however, 

öiust be made; it was too late to recede; and Lord Ca- 

dorcis, entering the terrace-room , extended his band to 

Lady Annabel Herbert, ^e was not in the least 

changed, but looked as beautifiil and serene as usual. 

Her salutation, though far from deficient in warmth, 

was a little more dignified than that which Plantagenet 

remembered; but still her presence reassured him, and 

while he pressed her band with eamestness he contrived 

to murmur forth with pleasing emotion his delight at 

again meeting her. Strange to say, in the absorbing 

agitation of the moment, all thought of Venetia had 

vanished; and it was when he had tumed and beheld 

a maiden of the most exquisite beauty that his vision 

had ever lighted on, who had just risen from her seat 

and was at the moment saluting him, that he entirely 

lost his presence of mind; he tumed scarlet, was quite 

silent, made an awkward bow, and then stood perfectly 

fixed. 

"My daughter," said Lady Annabel, slightly point- 
ing to Venetia; "will not you be seated?" 

Cadurcis feil into a chair in absolute confusion. The 
rare and surpassing beauty of Venetia, his own stupidity, 
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his admiration of her, his conteinpt for himself , the sigKt 
of the old Chamber, the recollection of the past, übe 
minutest incidents of which seemed all suddenly to 
crowd upon his memorj, the painM consciousness of 
the revolution which had occurred in his position in the 
family, proved by his first being obliged to be intro- 
dnced to Venetia, and then being addressed so formally 
by his title by her mother; all these impressions raiited 
overcame him — he could not speak, he sat silent and 
confounded; and had it not been for the impertnrbable 
self-composure imd delicate and amiable consideration 
of Lady Annabel, it would have been impossible for 
him to have remained in a room where he experienced 
agonising embarrassment. 

Under cover, however, of a discharge of discreet inr 
quiiies as to when he arrived, how long he meant to 
stay, whether he found Cadurcis altered, and similar 
interrogations which reqnired no extraordinary exertion 
of his lordship's intellect to answer, but to which he 
nevertheless contrived to give inconsistent and contra- 
dictory responses, Cadurcis in time recovered himself 
sufficiently to maintain a fair though not very brilliant 
conversation, and even ventured occasionally to address 
an Observation to Venetia, who was seated at her work 
perfectly composed, but who replied to all his remarks 
with the same sweet voice and artless simplicity which 
had characterised her childhood, though time and thought 
had, by their blended influence, perhaps somewhat de- 
prived her of that wild grace and sparkling gaiety for 
which she was once so eminent 
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These great disenchanters of humanity, if indeed 
they had stolen away some of the fascinating qnalities 
of infancj, had amply recompensed Venetia Herbert for 
the loss bj the additional and commanding charms which 
ihey had conferred on her. From a beautifal child she 
had expanded into a most beautiful woman. She had 
now entirely recovered from her ilbiess, of which the 
only visible effect was the addition that it had made to 
her stature, abeady slightly above the middle height, 
but of exquisite symmetry. Like her mother, she did 
not wear powder, then usual in society ; but her aubum 
hair, which was of the finest texture, descended in long 
and luxuriant tresses far over her Shoulders, braided 
with ribands, perfectly exposing her pellucid brow, 
here and there tinted with an undulating vein, for she 
had retained, if possible with increased lustre, the 
dazzling complexion of her infancy. If the rose upon 
the cheek were less vivid than of yore, the dimples 
were certainly more developed; the clear grey eye was 
shadowed by long dark lashes, and every smile and 
movement of those ruby lips revealed teeth exquisitely 
small and regulär, and fresh and bnlliant as pearls just 
plucked by a diver. 

Conversation proceeded and improved. Cadurcis be- 
came more easy and more fluent. His memory, which 
ßeemed suddenly to have retumed to him with unusual 
vigour, wonderftilly served him. There was scarcely 
an individual of whom he did not contrive to inquire, 
from Doctor Masham to Mistress Pauncefort; he was 
resolved to show that if he had neglected, he had at 
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least not forgotten them. Nor did he exhibit the sliglit- 
est indication of terminating his visit; so that Lady An- 
nabel, aware that he was alone at the abbey and that 
he could have no engagement in the neighbonrhood, 
could not refrain from inviting him to remain and dine 
with them. The invitation was accepted without hesi- 
tation. In due course of time Cadurcis attended the 
ladies in their walk; it was a delightftil stroll in the 
park, though he feit some slight emotion when he 
found himself addressing Venetia by the title of "Miss 
Herbert." When he had exhausted all the topics of 
local interest, he had a great deal to say about himself 
in answer to the inquiries of Lady Annabel. He spoke 
with so much feoling and simplicity of his first days at 
Eton, and the misery he experienced on first qnitting 
Cherbury, that his details could not fail of being agree- 
able to those whose natural self-esteem they so agree- 
ably flattered. Then he dwelt upon his casual ac- 
quaintance with London society, and Lady Annabel 
was gratified to observe, from many incidental obser- 
vations, that his principles were in every respect of the 
right tone; and that he had zealously enlisted himself 
in the ranks of that national party who opposed them- 
selves to the disorganising opinions then afloat. He 
spoke of his impending residence at the university with 
the affectionate anticipations which might have been 
expected from a devoted child of the ancient and or- 
thodox institutions of his country, and seemed perfectly 
impressed with the responsible duties for which he was 
destmed, as an hereditary \^^«\^\.Qit oC Hii^land, On 
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the whole His carriage and conversation afforded a de- 
lightful evidence of a pure, and eamest, and frank, and 
gifted mind, that had acquired at a very early age 
much of the mature and fixed chaxacter of manhood, 
without losing anytliing of that boyish sincerity and 
simplicity that are too often the penalty of experience. 

The dinner passed in pleasant conversation, and if 
they were no longer familiär, they were at least cordial. 
Cadurcis spoke of Dr. Masham with affectionate respect, 
and mentioned his intention of visiting Marringhurst on 
the following day. He ventured to hope that Lady 
Annabel and Miss Herbert might accompany him, and 
it was arranged that his wish should be gratified. The 
evening drew on apace, and Lady Annabel was greatly 
pleased when Lord Cadurcis expressed his wish to re- 
main for their evening prayers. He was indeed sincerely 
religious; and as he knelt in the old chapel that had 
been the hallowed scene of his boyish devotions, he 
offered his ardent thanksgivings to his Creator who had 
merciftilly kept his soul pure and true, and allowed 
him, after so long an estrangement from the sweet spot 
of his childhood, once more to mingle his supplications 
with his kind and virtuous friends. 

Lifluenced by the solemn sounds still lingering in 
bis ear, Cadurcis bade them farewell for the night, with 
an eamestness of manner and depth of feeling which 
he would scarcely have ventured to exhibit at their 
first meeting. "Good night, dear Lady Annabel," he 
Said, as he pressed her band; "you know not how 
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Iiapp7, how gratefol I feel, to be once möre at Chfi^ 
bury. Good night, Venetia!" 

Tbat last word lingered on liis lips; it was nitered 
in a tone at once moumfal and sweet, and Her band 
was unconsciously retained for a moment in bis; — bat 
for a moment; and yet in tbat brief instant a thonsaiid 
tbougbts seemed to course througb bis brain. 

Before Venetia retired to rest sbe remained for a 
few minutes in ber motber's room. . "Wbat do you 
tbink of bim, mamma?^' sbe said; '*is be not yery 
cbanged?" 

"He is, my love," replied Lady Annabel, "wbat I 
sometimes tbougbt be migbt, wbat I always boped be 
would be." 

"He really seemed bappy to meet us again, and 
yet bow stränge tbat for years be sbould never bavß 
communicated witb us." 

"Not so very stränge, my love! He was but a 
cbild wben we parted, and be bas feit embarrassment 
in resuming connections wbicb for a long interval bad 
been inevitably severed. Remember wbat a cbange 
bis life bad to endure; few, aftei: sucb an interval) 
would bave returned witb feelings so kind and so 
pure!" 

"He was always a favourite of yours, mamma!" 

"I always fancied tbat I observed in bim tbe seedfl 
of great virtues and great talents; but I was not so 
sanguine tbat tbey would bave flourisbed as tbey ap« 
pear to bave done." 

In tbe meantime tbe subject of tbeir observations 
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strolled honie on foot — for he had dismissed his horses 
— to the abbey. It was .a brilliant night, and the 
white beams of the moon feil füll upon the old 
monastic pile, of which massy portions were in dark 
shade while the light graceMly rested on the project- 
ing Ornaments of the building, and played, as it were, 
with the fretted and fantastic pinnacles. Behind were 
the sayage hüls, softened by the hour; and on the 
right extended the still and luminous lake. Cadurcis 
rested for a moment and gazed upon the fair, yet so- 
iemn, scene. The dreams of ambitiön that occasionally 
distracted him were dead. The sufrounding scene har- 
monized with the thoughts of purity, repose, and beauty 
that filled his soul. Why should he ever leave this 
spoty sacred to him by the finest emotions of his nature? 
Why should he not at once quit that world which he 
had just entered, while he could quit it without re- 
morse? If ever there existed a being who was his own 
master, — who might mould his destiny at his will, — 
it seemed to be Cadurcis. His lone yet independent 
Situation, — his impetuous yet firm volition, — alike 
qualified him to achieve the career most grateM to his 
disposition. Let him, then, achieve it here; here let 
him find that solitude he had ever loved, softened by 
that affection for which he had ever sighed, and which 
here only he had ever found. It seemed to him that 
there was only one being in the world whom he had 
ever loved, and that was Venetia Herbert: it seemed 
to him that there was only one thing in this world 
worth living for, and that was the eiyoyment of her 
Venetia, l. 15 
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sweet heart. The pnre-minded, Üie rare, die gradom 
Creatore! Wliy should she ever quit these immacnlate 
bowers wherein she had been so mystically and defr 
cately bred? Why should she ever quit the fond rorf 
of Cherbtuy, but to shed grace and love amid Um 
cloisters of Cadnrcis? Her life hitherto had been an 
enchanted tale; why shonld the spell ever break? Why 
should she enter that world where care, disappointment, 
mortification, miserj, must await her? He for a season 
had left the magic circle of her life, and perhaps it iru 
well. He was a man, and so he should know «U. 
But he had retnmed, thank Heavenl he had retnmsd, 
and never again would he quit her. Fool that he had 
been ever to have neglected herl And for a reason 
that ought to have made him doubly her firiend, her 
solace, her protector. OhI to think of the sneen or 
the taunts of the world calling for a moment the colonr 
"from that bright cheek, or dusking for an instant the 
radiance of that brilliant eye ! His heart ached at the 
thought of her unhappiness, and he longed to prese 
her to it, and cherish her like some innocent dove 
that had flown &om the terrors of a pursoing hawk. 



CHAPTER n. 

"Well, Pauncefort," said Lord Cadurcis, smiling, 
as he renewed his acquaintance with his old firiend, "I 
hope you have not forgotten my last words, and have 
taken care of your young lady." 
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"Oh! dear, my lord," said Mistress Patincefort, 
blnshing and simpering. "Well to be sure, how your 
lordship has surprised us all! I thought we were never 
going to see you againl" 

"You know I told you I should retum: and now I 
mean never to leave you again." 

"Never is a long word, my lord," said Mistress 
Paoncefort, looking very archly. 

"Ah! but I mean to settle, regularly to setüe here," 
said Lord Cadurcis. 

"Marry and settle, my lord," said Mistress Paunce- 
fort, still more arch. 

"And why not?" inquired Lord Cadurcis, laughing. 

"That is just what I said last night," exclaimed 
Mistress Pauncefort, eagerly. "And why not? for I 
said, says I, his lordship must marry sooner or later, 
and the sooner the better, say I: and to be sufe he is 
very young, but what of that? for, says I, no one can 
say he does not look quite a man. And really, my 
lord, saving your presence, you are grown indeed." 

"Pish!" said Lord Cadurcis, tuming away and 
laughing, "I have left oflF growing, Pauncefort, and all 
those sort of things." 

"You have not forgotten our last visit to Marring- 
hurst?" said Lord Cadurcis to Venetia, as the com- 
fortable mansion of the worthy Doctor appeared in 
sight. 

"I have forgotten nothing," replied Venetia with a 
£ünt smile; "I do not know what it is to forget. My 
lifo has been so uneventfiil that every past incident, 

15* 
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however slight, is as firesh in my memoiy as if it oc- 
cmred yesterdar.'' 

''Then you remember the strawbemes and cream?" 
Bald Lord Cadnrcis. 

^^And other circnmstances less agreeable,^* he £uLcied 
Veneda observed, bnt her voice was low. 

^'Do jou know, Lady Annabel," said Lord CadT]^ 
ds, "that I was very nearly riding my pony to-day? 
I wisb to bring back old times with the ntmost possible 
completeness : I wish for a moment to believe that I 
have never qnitted Cherbnry.*^ 

^^Let ns think only of the present now," said Lady 
Annabel in a cheerfol voice, ^^for it is very agreeable. 
I see the good Doctor; he has discovered ns." 

^^I wonder whom he fancies Lord Cadnrcis to-be," 
said Yenetia. 

^^Have yon no occasional cayalier for whom at a 
distaQce I may be mistaken?^^ inquired bis lordship in 
a tone of affected carelessness, though in tmth it was 
an inqniry that he made not withont anxiety. 

"Everything remains here exactly as you left it," 
replied Lady Annabel, with some quickness, yet in a 
lively tone. 

"Happy Cherbury!" exclaimed Lord Cadnrds. 
**May it indeed never change!" 

They rode brißkly on; the Doctor was standing at 
bis gate. He saluted Lady Annabel and Venetia with 
bis aceustomed cordiality, and then stared at their com- 
panion as if waiting for an introduetion. 
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"You forget an old friend, mj dear Doctor," said 
Oadnrcis. 

"Lord Cadurcis!" exclaimed Dr. Masham. TTi« 
lordship had by this time dismounted and eagerly ex- 
tended bis band to bis old tutor. 

Having quitted tbeir borses tbey all entered tbe 
bonse, nor was tbere naturally any want of conversa- 
tion. Cadurcis bad mucb Information to give and many 
questions to answer. He was iü tbe bigbest spirits and 
tbe most amiable mood; gay, amusing, and over-flowing 
witb kind-beartedness. Tbe Doctor seldom required 
any Inspiration to be joyous, and Lady Annabel was 
unusually animated. Venetia alone, tbougb cbeerful, 
was calmer tban pleased Cadurcis. Time, be sorrow- 
ftiUy observed, bad occasioned a greater cbange in ber 
manner tban be could bave expected. Youtbfol as sbe 
still was, indeed but on tbe tbresbold of womanbood, 
and exempted, as it seemed sbe bad been, from any- 
ibing to disturb tbe cleamess of ber mind, tbat en- 
cbanting play of fancy wbicb bad onee cbaracterized 
her, and wbicb be recalled witb a sigb, appeared in a 
great degree to bave deserted ber. He watcbed ber 
countenjince witb emotion, and, supremely beautifcd as 
it nndeniably was, tbere was a cast of tbougbtfulness or 
suffering impressed upon tbe features wbicb rendered 
bim moumftd be knew not wby, and caused bim to 
feel as if a cloud bad stolen unexpectedly over tbe sun 
and made bim sbiver. 

But tbere was no time or opportunity for sad re- 
flections; be had to renew bis acquaintance witb all tbe 
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sights and curiosities of the rectory, to sing to the ca- 
naries, and visit the gold fish, admire the stoffed fox, 
and wonder that in the space of üve years the voracioiu 
Otter had not yet contriyed to deyoor its prey. Tben 
they refreshed themselves after their ride wiih a stroll 
in the Doctor^s garden; Gadurcis persisted in attaehing 
liimself to Venetia, as in old days, and nothing woiild 
prevent him from leading her to the grotto. Lady 
Annahel walked behind, leaning on the Doctor^s arm, 
narrating, with no fear of being heard» all the histoij 
of their friend's retum. 

**I never was so surprised in my life," said the 
Doctor; *^he is vastly improved; he is ^te a man; his 
carriage is very finished." 

"And his principles," said Lady Annabel. "Ton 
haye no idea, my dear Doctor, how right his opinions 
seem to be on every subject. He has been brought np 
in a good school; he does his guardian great credit 
He is quite loyal and orthodox in all his opinions; 
ready to risk his lifo for our blessed Constitution in 
Church and State. He requested as a favour, that he 
might remain at our prayers last night. It is delightfid 
for me to see him tum out so well!" 

In the meantime Gadurcis and Venetia entered the 
grotto. 

"The dear Doctor!" said Gadurcis: "five years, 
have brought no visible change even to him; perhaps 
he may be a degree less agile, but I will not believe 
it. And Lady Annabel; it seems to me your mother is 
more youthftd than ever, There is a spell in our air," 
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ccmtiimed bis lordship, with a laughing eye, ''for if we 
liave changed, Yenetia, ours is, at least, an alteration 
that bears no sign of decay. We are advancing, bat 
tbey bave not dedined; we are all encbanted." 

"I feel changed/' said Venetia gravely. 

"I left you a child and I find you a woman," said 
Lord Cadurds — "a cbange wbicb who can regret?" 

"I would I were a cbild again," said Venetia. 

"We were happy," said Lord Cadnrcis, in a thougbt- 
fiil tone-, and tben in an inqmring voice he added, "and 
BD we are now?" 

Venetia shook her bead. 

"Can you be unbappy?", 

"To be unhappy would be wicked," said Venetia; 
"but my mind has lost its spring." 

"Ahl say not so, Venetia, or you will make even 
xne' gloomy. I am happy, positively happy, There 
must not be a cloud upon your brow." 

"You are joyous," said Venetia, "because you are 
exdted. It is the novelty of reitum that animates you. 
It will wear off; you will grow weary, and when you 
go to the university you will think yourself happy 
again." 

"I do not intend to go to the university,'' said 
Cadurds. 

"I understood firom you that you were going there 
immediately." 

"My plans are changed," said Cadurds; "I do not 
intend ever to leave home again." 

"When you go to Cambridge," said Dr. Masham, 
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who juBt then reached them, '^I shall troable yaa vith 
a letter to an old friend of mine whose acquamtanee 
you may find valuable." 

Vonetia smiled; Gadurcis bowed, expressed bk 
thanks, and muttered something about talking over the 
ßubjoct with tbe Doctor. 

After this tbe conyersation became generale and at 
length they all retumed to tbe bouse to partake of the 
Doctor^s bospitality, wbo promised 'to dine at the bau 
ou tlie morrow. Tbe ride bome was agreeable and 
animated, but tbe conyersation on tbe part of tbe ladies 
was principally maintained by Lady Annabel, who 
seemed every moment more deligbted witb tbe sodety 
of Lord Cadurcis, and to sympatbise eveiy instant 
more completely witb bis frank exposition of bis opi- 
nions on all subjeets. Wben tbey retumed to Cbe^ 
bury, Cadurcis remained witb tbem as a matter of 
course. An inyitation was neitber expected nor giyen. 
Not an allusion was made to tbe sports of the field, to 
eiyoy wbicb was tbe original purpose of bis yisit to 
tbe abbey; and be spoke ,of to-morrow as of a period 
wbicb, as usual, was to be spent entirely in their 
Society. He remained witb tbem, as on tbe preyious 
nigbt, to tbe latest possible moment. Altbougb reseryed 
in Society, no one could be more fluenit witb tbose with 
wbom be was perfectly unembarrassed. He was indeed 
exceedingly entertaining, and Lady Annabel relaxed 
into conyersation beyond ber custom. As for Venetia, 
sbe did not speak ofben, but sbe listened witb interest 
'and was eyidently amusei, ^WcÄTv^^^\Äm\i^<^tbÄm 
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good-nightLadyAnnabel begged him to breakfast with 
them; while Venetia, serene, though kind, neither se- 
conded the invitation, nor seemed interested one way or 
ihe other in its result. 



CEL^TEE m. 

ExCBPT retuming to sleep at tbe abbey, Lord Ca- 
dnrcis was now as much an habitual immate of Cher- 
bnry Hall as in the days of bis cbildhood. He was 
there alfiiost with tbe lark, and never quitted its roof 
ontil its inmates were about to retire for tbe nigbt. His 
gnns and dogs, whicb bad been sent down from London 
with so much' pomp of preparation, were unused and 
nnnoticed; and he passed his days in reading Kichard- 
son's novels, whicb he bad brought with him from 
town, to the ladies, and then in riding with them about 
the country, for he loved to yisit all his old haunts, 
and trace even the very green sward where he first 
met the gipsies and fancied that he bad achieved his 
emancipation from all the coming cares and annoyances 
of the World. In tbis pleasant life several weeks bad 
glided away: Cadurcis had entirely resumed his old 
footing in the family, nor did he attempt to conceal 
the homage he was paying to the charms of Venetia. 
She indeed seemed utterly unconscious that such pro- 
jects had entered, or indeed could enter, tbe brain of 
her old play-fellow, with whom, now that she was 
habitoated to his presence and revived by his inspi- 
riiin^ society, ehe had resumed all W qü fMniliax 
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intmiacjr; addressing him by bis Christian name, «s if 
he had never ceased to be her brother. Bnt Ladj 
Annabel was not so blind as her danghter, and had 
indeed her vision been as clouded, her faithM minister, 
Mistress Pauncefort, would have taken care quickly to 
couch it; for a veiy short time had elapsed before that 
vigilant gentlewoman, resolved to convince her mistress 
that nothing could escape her sleepless scratiny, and 
that it was eqnally in vain for her mistress to hope to 
possess any secrets without her participation, seized a 
convenient opportonity before she bid her lady good 
night, just to inquire "when it might be expected ifi 
take place?" and in reply to the very evident astonish- 
ment which Lady Annabel testified at this question, 
and the expression of her extreme displeasnre at any 
conversation on a circumstance for which there was not 
the slightest foundation, Mistress Pauncefort, aftor duly 
flouncing about with every possible Symbol of pettish 
agitation and mortified curiosity, her cheek pale with 
hesitating impertinence, and her nose quivering with 
inquisitiveness , condescended to admit with a sceptieal 
sneer, that, of course, no doubt her ladyship knew 
more of such a subject than she could; it was not her 
place to know anything of such business; for her part 
she Said nothing; it was not her place, but if it were, 
she certainly must say that she could not help believing 
that my lord was looking remarkably sweet on Miss 
Venetia, and what was more, everybody in the house 
thought the same, though for her part, whenever they 
meationed the circumstanj(^^ to \üeic> %\i<^ ^^\d nothing, or 
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bid tfaem hold their tongues, for what was it to them; 
it was not their businei^, and they could know nothmg; 
and that nothing would displease her ladyship more 
than ehattering on such subjects, and many^s the match 
as good as finished, that's gone off by no worse means 
than the chitter-chatter of those who should hold their 
tongaes. Therefore she should say no more; but if her 
ladyship wished her to contradict it, why she could, 
and the sooner, perhaps, the better. 

Lady Annabel observed to her that she wished no 
mich thing, but she desired that Fauncefort would make 
no more obseryations on the subject, either to her or to 
any one eise. And then Pauncefort bade her ladyship 
good night in a huff, catching up her candle with 
a rather impertinent jerk, and gently slamming the 
door, as if she had meant to close it quietly, only^t 
had escaped oüt of her fingers. 

Whatever might be the tone, whether of surprise or 
displeasure, which Lady Annabel thought fit to assume 
to her attendant on her noticing Lord Cadurcis^ atten- 
tions to her daughter, there is no doubt that bis lord- 
ship^s conduct had early and long engaged her lady- 
ship's remark, her consideration, and her approyal. 
Withont meditating indeed an immediate union between 
Cadorcis and Yenetia, Lady Annabel pleased herseif 
with the prospect of her daughter^s eventual marriage 
with one whom she had known so early and so inti- 
mately; who was by nature of a gentle, sincere, and 
affectionate disposition, and in whom education had 
carefnllj instilled the most sound and laudable prin- 
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ciples and opinions; one apparently with simple tastes, 
moderate desires, fair talents, a mind intelligent, if not 
brilliant, and passions which at the worst had been 
rather ill-regulated than violent; attached also to Venetia 
from her childhood, and always visibly affected by her 

/influence. All these moral considerations seemed to 
offer a fair security for happiness; and the material 
ones were neither less promising, nor altogether dis-- 
regarded by the mother. It was an union which would 
join broad lands and fair estates; which would place 
on the brow of her daughter one of the most ancient 
coronets in England; and, which indeed was the chief 
of these considerations, would, without expösing Venetia 
to that contaminating contact with the world from 
which Lady Annabel recoiled, establish her, withotit 
tl|}s initiatory and sorrowful experience, in a position 
superior to which even the blood öf the Herberts, 
though it might flow in so fair and gifted a form as 
that of Venetia, need not aspire. 

Lord Cadurcis had not retumed to Cherbury a week 
before this scheme entered into the head of Lady An- 
nabel. She had always liked him; had always given 
him credit for good qualities; had always believed that 
his early defects were the consequence of his mother*8 
injudicious treatment; and that at heart he was an 
amiable, generous, and trustworthy being, one who 
might be depended on, with a naturally good judgment, 
and substantial and sufficient talents, which only re- 
guired Xiultivation. When she met him again after so 

long an interval, aixd ioxmi \xföt ^«tV^ ^x^^^^^Cvsa» ^^ 
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fairlj, so completely fulfiUed, and watched bis conduct 
and conyersation, exhibiting alike a well-informed 
mind, an obliging temper, and, wbat Lady Annabel 
yalued even above all güBts and blei^sings, a profound 
conviction of tbe trutb of all ber own opinions, moral, 
politicaly and religious, sbe was quite cbarmed; sbe 
was moved to unusual animation; sbe grew excited in 
bis praise; bis presence deligbted berj sbe entertained 
for bim tbe wärmest affection and reposed in bim 
tmbonnded confidence. All ber bopes became con- 
centred in tbe wisb of seeing bim ber son-in law ; and 
Bbe detected witb tbe most lively satisfaction tbe imme- 
diate impression wbicb Yenetia bad made upon bis 
beart; for indeed it sbould not be forgotten, tbat 
althongb Lady Annabel was still young, and altbougb 
her frame and temperament^ere alike promising of a 
long life, it was natural, wben sbe reflected upon tbe 
otberwise lone condition of ber daugbter, tbat sbe 
sbould tremble at tbe tbougbt of quitting tbis world 
witbout leaving ber cbild a protector. To Doctor 
Masbam, from wbom Lady Annabel bad no secrets, 
sbe confided in time tbese bappy but covert bopes, and 
be was not less anxious tban berself for tbeir fulfilment. 
Since tbe retum of Cadurcis tbe Doctor contrived to 
be a more frequent yisitor at tbe ball tban usual, and 
be lost no opportunity of silently advancing tbe object 
of bis Mend. 

As for Cadurcis bimself , it was impossible for bim 
not quickly to discover tbat no obstacle to bis beart's 
dearest wisb would arise on tbe part of tbe parent 
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The demeanour of tHe daughter somewhat more por- 
plexed bim. Venetia indeed had entirely fallen into 
her old habits of intimacy and frankness with Planta- 
genet; she was as a£Pectionate and as unembarrassed as 
in former days, and almost as gay; for bis presence 
and companionship had in a great degree ingensiblj 
removed that stillness and gravity which had gradnallj 
influenced her mind and conduct. Bat in that conduct 
there was, and he observed it with some d^ree of 
mortification, a total absence of the conscioosness of 
being the objeet of the passionate admiration of another. 
She treatedLordCadorcis as a brother she madi lored, 
who had retumed to bis home after a long absenee. 
She liked to listen to bis conversation, to hear of bis 
adventores, to consult over bis plans. Hig arriTil 
called a smile to her face, and bis departore for the 
night was alway alleviated by some allusion to their 
meeting on the morrow. Bat many an ardent gase on 
the part of Gadarcis, and many a phrase of emotion, 
passed annotieed and anappreciated. His gallantay was 
entirely thrown away, or, if observed, only occasioned 
a pretty stare at the annecessary troable he gave bim- 
seif, or the stränge ceremony which she snpposed an 
acqaaintanee with society had taaght bim. Cadnrds 
attribated this reception of his veiled and delicate over- 
tares to her ignorance of the World; and tboogh he 
sighed for as passionate a retam to his streng feelings 
as the sentiments which animated himself , he was on 
the whole not di^pleased, bat rather interestod, by 
these indieations of a pure and imsophisticated spiiit 
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CHAPTEE IV. 



Cadübcis had proposed, and Lady Annabel had 
seconded the proposition with eager satisfaction, that - 
thej shonld seek some day at the abbey whateyer hos- 
pitality it might o£Per; Dr. Masham was to be of the 
paiiy, which was, indeed, one of those fanciful expe- 
ditions where the same companions, though they meet 
at all tiines without restraint and with every convenience 
of life, seek increased amusement in the uovelty of a 
slight change of habits. With the aid of the neigh- 
bonring town of Southport, Cadurcis had made prepa- 
rations for bis fiiends not entirely unworthy of them, 
ihongh he aÖected to the last all the air of a conductor 
of a wild expedition of discoyery, and laughingly ujn- 
pressed npon them the necessity ofsteeling their minds 
and bodies to the experience and endurance of the 
most severe hardships. 

The moming of this eventfol day broke as beauti- 
fblly as the preceding ones. Autnmn had seldom been 
more gorgeous than this year. Although he was to 
play the host, Cadurcis would not deprive himself of 
his nsnal yisit to the hall; and he appeared there at an 
early honr to accompany his guests, who were to ride 
oyer to the abbey, to hosband all their energies for 
iheir long rambles through the demesne. 

Cadurcis was in high spirits, and Lady Annabel 
Bcaredy less joyous. Venetia smiled with her usual 
sweeiness and serenity. They congratulated each other 
on the charming season; and Mistress Fauncefort re* 
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ceived a formal invitation to join the party and go a- 
nutting with one of her fellow-servants and his lord- 
ship's valet. The good Doctor was rather late, but he 
arriyed at last on his stout steed, in his accnstomed 
cheerftil mood. Here was a party of pleasure which 
all agreed must be pleasant; no strangers to amnse, or 
to be amusing, but formed merely of four human beings 
who spent every day of their lives in each other^s So- 
ciety, between whom there was the most complete sym- 
pathy and the most cordial good-wilL 

By noon they were all mounted on their steeds, and 
though the air was warmed by a meridian sun shining 
in a clear sky, there was a gentle breeze abroad, sweet 
and gratefiil; and moreover they soon entered the wood 
and enjoyed the shelter of its yerdant shade. The 
abbey looked most picturesque when they £rst burst 
upon it; the nearer and wooded hills, which formed üs 
immediate background, just tinted by the golden pencil 
of autumn, while the meads of the Valley were still 
emerald green; and the stream, now lost, now winding, 
glittered here and there in the sun, and gave a life 
and sprightliness to the landscape which exceeded even 
the efiPect of the more distant and expansive lake. 

They were received at the abbey by Mistress Pannce- 
fort, who had preceded them, and who welcomed them 
with a Gomplacent smile. Cadurcis hastened to assist 
Lady Annabel to dismount, and was a little confused 
but yery pleased when she assured him she needed no 
assistance but requested him to take caxe of Venetia. He 
ira^ just in time to receive her in his arms, where she 
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foimd herseif withont tHe slightest embarrassmeni The 

<^olness of the cloisters was grateful after their ride, 

*nd they lingered and looked upon the old fountain, 

^d feit the freshness of its fall with satisfaction which 

•U alike expressed. Lady Annabel and Venetia then 

'etired for a while to free themselves from their riding 

habits, and Cadurcis affectionately taking the arm of 

I>r. Masham led him a few paces, and then almost in- 

Volnntarily exclaimed, ^^My dear Doctor, I think I am 

the happiest fellow that ever lived!" 

"That I trust yon may always be, my dear boy," 
said Doctor Masham; "but what has called forth ihis 
particolar exclamation?^^ 

^To feel that I am once more at Cadurcis; to feel 
that I am here once more with you all; to feel that I 
never shall leave you again." 

"Not again?" 

"Never!" said Cadurcis. "The experience of these 
last few weeks, which yet have seemed an age in my 
ezistence, has made me resolve never to quit a society 
where I am persuaded I may obtain a degree of 
happiness which what is called the world can never 
afford me." 

"What will yonr guardian say?" 

"What care I?" 

"A dutiM wardi" 

"Poh! the relations between ns were formed only 
to secure my welfare. It is secured; it will be secored 
by my own resolution." 

"And what is that?" inqnired Dr. MääTimel 

Veimlia. J. \^ 
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"To many Venetia, if she will accept me." 

"And that you do not doubt!" 

" We doubt everything when everything-is at stake," 
replied Lord Cadnrcis. "I know that her coniBent wonld 
ensnre my happiness; and when I reflect, I cannot help 
boing equally persuaded that it would secnre hers. Her 
mother I think would not be adverse to onr union. 
And you, my dear Sir, what do you think?" 

"I think," Said Doctor Masham, "that whoeyer 
marries Venetia will marry the most JbeautiM and the 
most gifted of God's creatures; I hope you may marry 
her; I wish you to marry her; I beHeve you will manry 
her, but not yet; you are too young, Lord Cadurcis.^' 

"Oh! no, my dear Doctor, not too young to many 
Venetia. Eemember I have known her all my life, at 
least so long as I have been able to form an opinion. 
How few are the men, my dear Doctor, who are so 
fortunate as to unite themselves with women whom 
they have known, as I have known Venetia, for more 
than seven long years!" 

"During five of which you have never seen or heard 
of her." 

"Mine was the fault! And yet I cannot help thinking, 
as it may probably tum out, as you yourself believe it 
will tum out, that it is as well that we have been se- 
parated for this interval. It has afforded me oppor- 
timities for Observation which I should never have en- 
joyed at Cadurcis; and although my lot either' way 
could not have altered the nature of things, I might 
bave been disconteiiled^\m\^\.\iwr^%\^<b^i^x%^Qtld 
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wbich nofw I do not vakie. It is tme I kaTe not seen 
Venrtia finr ^ve jeiis, bot I find her Ihe same^ or 
changed onlj hy natiue, and fulfifling all the rieh 
promise which her childhood indmated. No, my dear 
Doctor, I respect yonr opmion more than that of anj 
man living; butnobody, nothing, can persuade me thati 
am not as intimatel j acqaainted widi Venetia's character, 
with all her rare virtnes, as if we had never separated." 

*'I do not donbt it,'* said the Doctor; ^high as yon 
may pitch yonr estimate you cannot overvalue her." 

"Then why shonld we not marry?" 

^'Becanse, my dear friend, although yon may be 
perfectly acqnamted with Venetia, yon cannot be per- 
fecdy acqnainted with yonrself." 

"How so?" exclaimed Lord Cadnrcis in a tone of 
snrprise, perhaps a little indignant 

^^Becanse it is impossible. No yonng man of eigh- 
teen ever possessed snch precions knowledge. I esteem 
and admire yon; I give yon every credit for a good 
heart and a sound head; bnt it is impossible, at yonr 
time of life, that yonr character can be formed; and 
nntü it be, you may marry Venetia and yet bo a very 
miserable man.'^ 

"It is formed," said his lordship firmly; "thero is 
not a snbject important to a human being on whicli my 
opinions are not settled." 

"You may live to change them all," said the Doctor, 
"and that very speedily." 

"Impossible!" said Lord Cadurcis. "My dear Doc- 
tor, I cannot understand yon; you say that you hope — 
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that you wish — even that you believe ihat I shaill 
marry Venetia; and yet you permit me to infer thatonr 
Union will only make us miserable. Wliat do you wiflh 
me to do?" 

"Go to College for a term or two." 

"WitLout Venetia! I should die." 

"Well, if you be in a dying State you can retum." 

"You joke, my .dear Doctor." 

"My dear boy, I am perfecdy serious." 

"But she may marry ßomebody eise?" 

"I am your only rival," said the Doctor, with a 
smile; "and though even Mends can scarcely be tmsted 
under such circumstances, I promise you not to betray 
you." 

"Your advice is not very pleasant," said bis lordsMp. 

"Good advice seldom is," seid the Doctor. 

"My dear Doctor, I have made up my mind to 
marry her — and marry her at once. I know her well, 
you admit that yourself. I do not believe that there 
ever was a woman like her, that there ever will be a' 
woman Uke her. Nature has marked her out from other 
women, and her education has not been less peculiar. 
Her mystic breeding pleases me. It is something to 
marry a wife so fair, so pure, so refined, so accom- 
plished, who is, nevertheless, perfectly Ignorant of the 
World. I have dreamt of such things; I have paced 
these old cloisters when a boy and when I was miserable 
at home; and I have had visions, and this was one. I 
have sighed to live alone with a fair spirit for my 
minister, Venetia liaa d^Ä^sfötÄft^i ^ota. Xääü^^ö. -fet me^ 
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and for me alone. I am resolved I will pluck this flower 
irith the dew upon its leaves." 

"I did not know I was reasoning with a poet," said 
the Doctor, with a smile. '^Had I been conscious of 
it, I wotdd not have been so rash." 

"I have not a grain of poetry in my composition," 
Bald his lordship; "I never could write a verse; I was 
notorious at Eton for begging all their old manuscripts 
from boys when they left school, to crib from; but I 
have a heart, and I can feel. I love Yenetia — I have 
always loved her — and, if possible, I will marry her, 
and marry her at once." 

CHAPTEE V. 

Thb reappearance of the ladies at the end of the 
doister terminated this eonversation, the result of which 
was rather to confirm Lord Cadurcis in his resolution 
of instantly urging his suit, than the reverse. He ran 
forward to greet his friends with a smile, and took his 
place by the side of Venetia, whom, a little to her sur- 
prise, he congratulated in glowing phrase.on her charm- 
ing costome. Indeed she looked very captivating, with 
a pastoral hat, then much in fashion, and a dress as 
simple and as sylvan, both showing to admirable ad- 
vantage her long descending hair, and her agile and 
gpringy fignre. 

Cadurcis proposed that they should ramble oyer the 
abbey; he talked of projected alterations, as if he really 
had the power immediately to e&ct t\v<^m^ «sid '<k«& d^r 
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sirons of obtaming tlieir opinions before any cLange 
was made. So they ascended the staircase wMch many 
years before Venetia had motinted for the first time 
with her mother, and entered that series of small and 
ill-famished rooms in which Mrs. Cadorcis had princi- 
pally resided, and which had iindergone no changei 
The old pictures were examined; these, all agreed, 
never must move; and the new fiimiture, it was settied, 
must be in character with the building. Lady AnnaW 
entered into all the details with an interest and anima- 
tion whidi rathcr amused Dr. Masham. Venetia listened 
and snggested, and responded to the frequent appeals 
of Cadurcis to her judgment with an unconscious equa- 
nimity not less diverting. 

"Now here we really can do something," said his 
lordship as they entered the saloon, or rather refectory; 
"here I think we may efifect wonders. — The tapestry 
must always remain. Is it not magnificent, Venetia? 
— But wliat hangings shall we have? — We must 
keep the old chairs, I think. — Do you approve of 
the old chairs, Venetia? — And what shall we cover 
them with? — Shall it be damask? — What do you 
think, Venetia? — Do you like damask? — And what 
colour shall it be? — Shall it be crimson? — Shall it 
be* crimson damask, Lady Annabel? — - Do you think 
Venetia would Hke crimson damask? — Now, Venetia, 
^ the benefit of your opinion." 

eatered the old gallery; here was to be 
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the old gallery, and many and mtdtiplied were the ap- 
peals to the taste and fancy of Yenetia. 

"I think," Said Lord Cadurcis, "I shall leave the 
gallery to be arranged when I am settled. The rooms 
and the saloon shall be done at once. I shall give 
Orders for them to begin instantly. Whom do you re- 
commend, Lady Annabel? Do you think there is any 
person at Southport who could manage to do it, supeiv 
intend^d by our taste? Venetia, what do you think?" 

Yenetia was standing at the window, rather apart 
£rom her companions, looking at the old garden. Lord 
Cadurcis joined her. ^'Ah! it has been sadly neglected 
since my poor mother^s time. We could not do much 
in those days, but still she loved this garden. I must 
depend upon you entirely to arrange my garden, Ye- 
netia. This spot is sacred to you. You have not 
forgotten our labours here, have you,- Yenetia? Ah! 
those were happy days, and these shall be more happy 
still. This is your garden; it shall always be called 
Yenetia^s garden." 

"I would have taken care of it when you were 
away, but — " 

"But what?" inquired Lord Cadurcis anxiously. 

"We hardly feit authorized," replied Yenetia very 
calmly. "We came at first when you left Cadurcis, 
but at last it did not seem that our presence was very 
acceptable." 

"The brutes!" exclaimed Lord Cadurcis. 

"No, no; good simple people, they were unused to 
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Orders from stränge masters, and they were peiplexed. 
Besides, we bad no right to interfere.'* 

"No right to interfere! Venetia, my little Mov 
labonrer, no right to interfere! Why all is yours! 
Fancy your having no rigbt to interfere at Cadurcis!'* 

Then they proceeded to the park and wandered to 
the margin of the lake. There was not a spot, not an 
object, wbicb did not recall some adrenture or inddent 
of childhood. Every moment Lord Cadurcis exclaimed, 
" Venetia I do yon remember this?" — "Venetia! have 
you forgotten tbat?" — and every time Venetia smiledf 
and proved bow faithful was her memory by adding^ 
some little nnmentioned trait to the liyely reminiscences 
of her companion. 

"Well, after all," said Lord Cadurcis with a sigh, 
"my poor mother was a stränge woman, and, God bless 
her! used sometimes to worry me out of my senses! bnt 
still she always loved you. No one can deny that 
Cherbury was a magic name with her. She loved Lady 
Annabel, and she loved you, Venetia. It ran in the 
blood, you see. She would be happy, quite happy, if 
she saw us all here together, and if she knew — " 

"Plantagenet," said Lady Annabel, "you mugt 
build a lodge at this end of the park. I cannot con- 
ceive anything more effective than an entrance from 
the Southport read in this quarter." 

"Certainly, Lady Annabel, certainly we must build 
a lodge. Do not you think so, Venetia?" 

"Indeed I think it N?o\xIiÄ \i^ «i. ^^«1 vco^^tovement," 
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* fi '«pKed Venetia; "but you paust take care to have a 
*^gQ in character with the abbey." 

"You sball make a drawing for it," said Lord Ca- 

'i* durcis; "it shall be built directly, and it shall be called 

j Venetia Lodge." 

f The hours flew away, loitering in the park, roam- 

ing in the woods. They met Mistress Pauncefort and 
Iier Mends loaded with plunder, and they offered to 
Venetia a trophy of their success; but when Venetiaf 
merely to please their kind hearts, accepted their 
tribute with cordiality and declared there was nothing 
she liked better, Lord Cadurcis would not be satisfied 
unless he immediately commenced nutting, anJ each 
moment he bore to Venetia the produce of his sport, 
tili in time she could scarcely sustain the rieh and in- 
creasing bürden. At length they bent their steps to- 
wards home, sufficiently wearied to look forward with 
welcome to rest and their repast, yet not fatigued, and 
exhilarated by the atmosphere, for the sun was now in 
its decline, though in this favoured season there were 
yet hours enough remaining of enchanting light. 

Li the refectory they found, to the surprise of all 
but their host, a banquet It was just one of those oc- 
casions when nothing is expected and everything is 
welcome and surprising; when, from the unpremeditated 
air generally assumed, all preparation startles and 
pleases; when even ladies are not ashamed to eat, and 
formality appears quite banished. Game of all kinds, 
teal from the lake, and piles of beautiful fruit, made 
the table alike tempting and picturesque. Then there 
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were stray bottles of rare wine disinterred firom vene^ 
able cellars; and, more inspiriting eren than theclioice 
wine, a host under the influence of every emotion and 
swayed by every circumstance that can make a man 
happy and deligbtful. OhI they were very gay, and 
it seemed difficult to believe that care or sorrow, or 
the dominion of dark or nngracions passions, conld 
ever disturb sympathies so complete and countenanoes 
so radiant. 

At the urgent request of Cadurcis, Venetia sang to 
thom ; and while she sang, the expression of her coun- 
tonance and yoice harmonizing with the areh hilaii^ 
of the subject, Plantagenet for a moment believed that 
he beheld the little Venetia of his yonth, that sminy 
ehild so ftiU of mirth and grace, the very recollection 
of whose lively and bright existenae might enliven the 
gloomiest hour and lighten the heaviest heart 

Enchanted by all that surrounded him, — foll of 
hope, and joy, and plans of fiiture felicity, — em- 
boldened by the kindness of the daughter, — Cadurcis 
now ventured to urge a request to Lady Annabel, and 
the request was granted, — for all seemed to feel that 
it was a day on which nothing was to be refused 
to their friend. Happy Cadurcis! The child had 
a holiday, and it fancied itself a man enjoying a 
triumph. In compliance, therefore, with his wish, it 
was settled that they should all walk back to the hall; 
even Dr. Masham declared he was competent to the 
exertion, but perhaps was half entrapped into the de- 
claration by the promise ot tv \i^^ «.t CjtÄxbxoy. This 
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consent enehanted Cadnrcis, who looked forward with 
exquisite pleasure to the evening walk with Venetia. 



CHAPTEK VI. 

Although the sun had not set, it had sunk behind 
the hüls leading to Cherbury when our friends quitted 
the abbey. Cadurcis, without hesitation, offered his 
arm to Venetia, and whether from a secret sympathy 
with his wishes, or merely from some fortmiate ac- 
eident, Lady Annabel and Dr. Masham stroUed on be- 
fore without busying themselves too eamestly with their 
companions. 

"And how do you think our expedition to Cadurcis 
has tumed out?" inquired the young lord, of Venetia. 
"Has it been successful?" 

"It has been one of the most agreeable days I ever 
passed," was tlie reply. 

"Then it has been successful," rejoined his lord- 
ship; "for my only wish was to amuse you." 

"I think we have all been equally amused," said 
Venetia. "I never knew mamma in such good spirits. 
I think ever since you retumed she has been unusually 
light-hearted." 

"And you — has my retum lightened only her 
heart, Venetia?" 

"Indeed it has contributed to the happiness of every 
one." 

"And yet when I first retumed I heard you utter a 
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eomplaint; the first that to my knowledge eyer escaped 
your lips." 

"Ah! we caimot be always equally gay.*' 

"Once you were, dear Venetia." 

"I was a child then." 

"And I, I too was a child yet I am happy, at least 
now that I am with you." 

"Well, we are both happy now." 

"Oh! say that again, say that again, Venetia; for 
indeed you made me miserable when you told me that 
you had changed. I cannot bear that you, Venetia, 
should ever change." 

"It is the course of nature, Plantagenet; we all 
change, everything changes. This day that was so 
bright is changing fast" 

"The Stars are as beautiful as the sun, Venetia.^ 

"And what do you infer?" 

"That Venetia, a woman, is as beautiM as Vene- 
tia, a little girl; and should be as happy." 

"Is beauty happiness, Plantagenet?" 

"It makes others happy, Venetia j and when we 
make othfers happy we should be happy ourselves." 

"Few depend upon my influence, and I trust ^1 of 
them are happy." 

"No one depends upon your influence more than 
I do." 

"Well, then, be happy always." 

"Would that I might! Ah! Venetia, can I ever 
forget old days! You were the solace of my dark 
cbildbood', you wer6 the cihatm that first tao^t me 
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ezistence was enjoyment. Before I came to Cherbiuy 
I never was happy, and since that hour — Ah! Ve- 
netia, dear, dearest Venetia, who is like to you!" 

"Dear Plantagenet, you were always too kind to 
me. Would we were cliildren once more!" 

"Nay! my own Venetia, you. teil me everything 
changes, and we mnst not munnur at the course of 
natore. I would not have our childhood back again, 
even with all its joys, for there are others yet in störe 
for US, not less pure, not less beautiful. We loved eaeh 
other then, Venetia, and we love each other now." 

"My feelings towards you have never changed, 
Plantagenet ; I heard of you always with interest, and 
I met you again with heartfelt pleasure." 

"OhI that moming! Have you forgotten that mom- 
ing? Do. you know, you will smile very much, but I 
really belle ve that I expected to see my Venetia still 
a litüe girl, the very same who greeted me when I 
first arrived with my mother and behaved.so naughtily! 
And when I säw you, and found what you had be- 
come, and what I ought always to have known you 
must become, I was so confused I ^ntirely lost my 
presence of- mind. You must have thought me very 
awkward, very stupid?" 

"Indeed, I was rather gratified by observing that 
you could not meet us again without emotion. I thought 
it told well for your heart, which I always believed to 
be most kind, at least, I am sure, to us.'^ 

"Kind! Oh! Venetia, that word but ill describes 
what my heart ever was, what it now is, to you. Venetia 1 
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dearest, sweotost Venetia, can you doulit for a m<HB6Dt 
my foolings towards yonr home, and what inflnesoe 
must principally impel them? Am I so dnll, or yon 
Bo blind, Venetia? Can I not ezpress, can yoa not 
diflcover how much, how ardently, how fondly, Iww 
dovotedly, I — I — I — love you?" 

*^I am suro we always loved each other, Planta* 
gonet." 

"YosI but not with this love; not as I Iotc you 
now!" 

Venetia stared. 

"I thought we could not love each other moie than 
we did, Plantagenet," at length she said. "Do you 
remember the jewel that you gave me? I always wore 
it until you seemed to forget us, and then I thought it 
lookcd so foolishl You remember what is inscribed on 
it: — *To Venetia, from her appectionatb Brotheb, 
Plantaoenet.' And as a brother I always loved you; 
had I indoed been your sister I coul^ not have loved 
you more warmly and more truly." 

"I am not your brother, Venetia; I wish not to he 
loved as a brother; and yet I must be loved by you, 
or I shall die." 

"What then do you wish?" inquired Venetia, with 
great simplicity. 

"I wish you to marry me," replied Lord Cadurcis. 

"Marry!" exclaimed Venetia, with a face of wonder. 
"Marry! Marry you! Marry you, Plantagenet!" 

"Ay! is that so wouderful? I love you, and if you 
love me, why should -wo tlo^. m^crj*^'^ 
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Yenetia was silent and looked upon the ground, 
not firom agitation, for she was quito calm, but in 
ihought; and then she said, **I never thought of mar- 
riage in my life, Plantagenet; I have no intention,-no 
wish to marry; I mean to live always with mamma." 

"And you shall always live with mamma, but that 
need not prevent you from marrying me," he replied. 
"Do not we all live together now? What will it 
signify if you dwell at Cadurcis ^md Lady Annabel at 
Cherbuiy? Is it not one home? But at any rate, this 
point shall not be an obstacle; for if it please you we 
will all live at Cherbury." 

"You say that we are happy now, Plantagenet; oh! 
let ns remain as we are." 

"My own sweet girl, my sister, if you please, any 
titie, so it be one of fondness, your sweet simplicity 
charms me; but believe me it cannot be as you wish; 
we cannot remain as we are unless we marry." 

"Why not?" 

"Because I shall be wretched and must live else- 
where, if indeed I can live at all." 

"Oh! Plantagenet, indeed I thought you were my 
brother; when I found you after so long a Separation 
as kind as in old days, and kinder still, I was so glad; 
I was so sure you loved me; I thought I had the 
kindest brother in the world. Let us not talk of any 
other love. It will, indeed it will, make mamma so 
miserable!" 

"I am greatly mistaken," replied Lord Cadurcis, 
who saw no obstacles to his hopes in their conver- 
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sation hitherto, "if on ihe contrary our union wodd 
not prove far firom disagreeable to your moth^, Väie' 
tia; I will say our mother, for'^indeed to me die has 
been one." 

"Plantagenet," said Venetia, in a veiy eamest tone, 
**I love you very much; but, if you love me, press me 
on this subject no more at present You have sur- 
prised, indeed you have bewildered me. There are 
ihougbts, there are feelings, there are considerationS} 
that must be respected, that must influence me. Nayl 
do not look so sorrowful, Plantagenet Let us be 
happy now. To-morrow — only to-morrow — and to- 
morrow we are sure to meet, we will speak fiirther I 
of all this; but now — now — for a moment letus ' 
forget it, if we can forget anything so stränge. Nay! 
you shall smilel" 

He did. Who could resist that mild and winning 
glancel And indeed Lord Cadurcis was scarcely dis- 
appointed, and not at all mortified at bis reception, or, 
as he esteemed it, the progress of bis suit The con- 
duct of Venetia he attributed entirely to her ünsophisti- 
cated nature and the timidity of a virgin soul. It made 
bim prize even more dearly the treasure that he be- 
lieved awaited bim. Silent, then — though for a time 
they both struggled to speak on different subjects — 
silent', and almost content, Cadurcis proceeded, with 
the arm of Venetia locked in bis and ever and anon 
unconsciously pressing it to bis beart. The rosy twilight 
had faded away, the stars were stealing forth, and the 
moon again glittered, ^VÄi «b %wiy ^<öföw«t \ba3DL the 
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tinied shades of eve and glowing like the heavens, 
Cadnrcis joined bis companions as they entered the 
gardens of Cherbury. When they had arrived at home 
it seemed that exhaustion had suddenly succeeded all 
the excitement of the day. The Doctor, who was 
weoried, retired immediately. Lady Annabel pressed 
Cadurds to remain and take tea, or, at least, to ride 
Lome; but bis lordship, prötesting that he was not in 
the slightest degree fatigued, and anticipating their 
speedy union on the morrow, bade her good night, and 
pressing with fondness the band of Venetia, retraced 
bis Steps to the now solitary abbey, 

CHAPTER Vn. 

Cadurcis retumed to the abbey, but not to slumber. 
That love of loneliness which had haunted bim from 
bis boybood, and which* ever asserted its sway when 
nnder the influence of bis passions, came over bim now 
with irresistible power. A day of enjoyment had ter- 
minated, and it left bim melancholy. Hour after hour 
he paced the moon-lit cloisters of bis abbey, where 
not a sonnd disturbed bim, save the monotonous fall 
of the fountain, that seems by some inexplicable asso- 
dation always to blend with and never to disturb our 
feelings; gay when we are joyful, and sad amid our 
sorrow. 

Yet was he sorrowftdl He was gloomy, and feil 
into a reverie about himself , a subject to bim ever per- 
plexing and distressing. Bis convecsation q£ Ülq moriL- 

Fenefia. 1, ^ 
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mg widi Doctor Masham recmred to him. What did 
the Doctor mean by his character not being fonned, 
and that be migbt yet live to cbange all bis opmions? 
Cbaracter! wbat was cbaracter? It must be will; and 
bis will was violent and frm. Toting as be was, be 
bad early babituated bimself to reflection, and the re- 
sult of bis musings bad been a desire to live away 
from tbe world witb tbose be loved. Tbe world, as 
otber men viewed itj bad no cbarms for bim. Its piu> 
suits and passions seemed to bim on tbe wbole paltry 
and faint He could sympatbise witb great deeds, bnt 
not witb bustling life. Tbat wbicb was common did 
not please bim. He loved tbings tbat were rare and 
Strange; and tbe spell tbat bound bim so strongly to 
Venetia Herbert was ber unusual life, and tbe singular 
circomstances of ber destiny tbat were not imknown to 
bim. True be was young: but, lord of bimself, youth 
was associated witb none of tbose mortifications wbicb 
make tbe juvenile pant for manbood. Cadurcis valued 
bis youtb and treasured it. He could not conceive love, 
and tbe romantio life tbat love sbould lead, witbout the 
circumambient cbarm of youtb adding ifresb lustre to 
all tbat was brigbt and fair, and a keener relisb to 
every combination of enjoyment. Tbe moonbeam feil 
upon bis motber's monument — a tablet on tbe cloister 
wall tbat recorded tbe birtb and deatb of Katherikb 
Cadurcis. His tbougbts flew to bis ancestry. Tbey 
bad conquered in France and Palestine, and left a 
memorable name to tbe annalist of bis country. Tbose 
dajrs were past, and yet C«üd.\3ix<i\& feit mtbin bim tbe 
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desire, perhaps the power, of emulating them; but wbat 
remained? What career was open in this mechanical 
age to the chivalric genius of his race? Was he mis- 
placed then in life? . The applause of nations — there 
was something grand and exciting in such a possession. 
To be the marvel of mankind what would he not 
bazard? Dreams, dreams! If his ancestors were valiant 
and celebrated it remained for him to rival, to excel 
them, at least in one respect. Their Coronet had never 
rested on a brow fairer than the one for which he 
destined it. Venetia then, independently of his pas- 
sionate love, was the only apparent object worth his 
pursnit — the only thing in this world that had realized 
bis dreams' — dreams sacred to his own musing soul, 
that even she had never shared or guessed. And 
sbe, she was to be his. He could not doubt it; but 
to-morrow would decide; to-morrow would seal his 
triumpb. 

His sleep was short and restless; he had almost 
ontwatched the stars, and yet he rose with the early 
mom.' His first thought was of Venetia; he was im- 
patient for the interview — the interview she pro- 
niised, and even proposed. The fresh air was grate- 
ful to him; be bounded along to Cherbuiy, and brushed 
the dew in his progress from the tall grass and shrubs. 
In gight of the hall, he for a moment paused. He 
was before his accustomed hour; and yet he was al- 
ways too soon. Not to-day, though, not to-day ; suddenly 
he msbes forward and Springs down the green vista, 
for Venetia is on the terrace, and alonel 

\1* 
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Always kind, this moming sbe greeted him witk 
unusual affection. Never had she 'seemed to him so 
exquisitely beautiful. Perhaps her countenance to-day 
was. more pale than wont. There seemed a softness 
in her eyes usually so brilliant and ev^n dazzling; 
the accents of her salutation were suppressed and 
tender. 

"I thought you would be here early," she remarked, 
"and therefore I rose to meet you." 

Was he to infer from this artless confession that 
his image had haunted her in her dreams, or only that 
she would not delay the conversation on which his 
happiness depended? He could scarcely doubt which 
Version to adopt when she took his arm and led 
him jfrom the terrace to walk where mey could not be 
disturbed. 

"Dear Plantagenet," she said — "for indeed you 
are very dear to me — I told you last night that I 
would speak to you to-day on your wishes, that are 
so kind to me and so much intended for my happi- 
ness. I do not love suspenso; but indeed last night! 
was too much surprised, too much overcome by what 
occurred, that, exhausted as I naturally was by all our 
pleasure, I could not teil you what I wished; indeed I 
could not, dear Plantagenet." 

"My own Venetial" 

"So I hope you will always deem me; for I should 
be very unhappy if you did not love me, Plantagenet 
— more unhappy than I Kaye even been these last 
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two jears; and I have been very unhappy, very xin- 
happy indeed, Plantagenet" 

"XJnhappy! Venetia; my Venetia unhappy?" 

"Listen! I will not weep. I can control my feel- 
ings. I have learnt to do* this; it is very sad, and 
very different to what my life once was; but I can 
doit" 

"You amaze me!" 

Venetia sighed, and tben resumed, but in a tone 
xnoumM and low, and yel to a degree firm. 

"You have been away five years, Plantagenet." 

"But you have pardoned that." 

"I never blamed you; I had nothing to pardon. It 
was well for you to be away; and I rejoice your ab- 
sence has been so profitable to you." 

"But it was wicked to have been so silent" • 

"Oh! no, no, no. Such ideas never entered into 
my head, nor even mamma's. You were very young; 
you did as all would, as all must do. Harbour not 
such thoughts. Enough, you have retumed and love 
US yet" 

"Love! adore!" 

"Five years are a long space of time, Plantagenet 
Events will happen in five years, even at Cherbury. 
I told you I was changed." 

"Yesl" Said Lord Cadurcis, in a voice of some 
anziety, with a scrutinizing eye. 

"You left me a happy child; you find me a woman, 
— and « mberable one." 
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"O^mJ Odd! VcneiU, dus Bospense k awfiiL Be 
briAf» l \wf you. H«« «ny one — " 

ViMidtiA looked at hhn with an air of perplexily. 
^e o<i>ul«i ttoi comprehend the idea that impelled Ins 
miiMTuptioQ. 

**Öo am" I>>rd Cadurcis added, afier a short paoBe-, 
"I am iudeed all auxiety.** 

*'Tou remember that Christmas which you pused 
at the ball aad Walking at night in the gallery, and—'' 

•'Well! Yöur mother — I shall never forget iL" 

**Yoa foimd her weeping when yoa were onoe st 
Marringborst. You told me of it*" 

"Ay! ay!" 

^'Tbere is a wing of oor house shnt up. We often 
talked of it" 

"Often, Venetia; it was a mystery." 

**I bave penetrated it,** replied Venetia in a solemn 
tone; **and never have I known what happiness is 
sinoe." 

"Yes, jeaV^ said Lord Cadorcis, very pale, and in 
a wbiaper. 

"Plantagenet, I have a father." 

Lord Cadurcis startod, and for an instant bis arm 
quitted Venetia's. At lengtb he said in a gloomy 
voioe, "I know it" 

"Know it!" exclaimed Venetia with astonishment 
"Wbo could have told you the secret?" 

"It is no secret," replied Cadurcis; "would that it 
were!" 

"TVouId that it wex^\ Bl,o^ «tatwa^ ^wsl «^^^Äk^V^av 
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strmnge you look, Plantagenet! If it be no secret that 
I have a father, why thia concealment then? I know 
ühat I am not the child of shame!'^ she added, after a 
moment's pause, with an air of pride. A tear stole 
down the cheek of Cadurcis. 

** Plantagenet I dear, good Plantagenet! my brother! 
my own brother! — see, I kneel to you; Venetia kneels 
to you! your own Venetia! — Venetia that you love! 
Oh! if you knew the load that is on my spirit. bearing 
me down to a grave which I would almost welcome, 
you would speak to me; you would teil me all. — I 
have sighed for this; I have longed for this; I have 
prayed for this. To meet some one who would speak 
to me of my father — who had heard of him, who 
knew him — has been for years the only thought of 
my being, the only object for which I existed. ' And 
now, here comes Plantagenet, my brother! my own 
brother! and he knows all, — and he will teil me; 
yes, that he will; he will teil his Venetia all, — all!" 

"Is there not your mother?" said Lord Cadurcis, 
in a broken tone. 

"Forbidden, utterly forbidden. If I speak, they 
teil me her heart will break; and therefore mine is 
breaking." 

"Have you no friend?" 

"Are not you my friend?" 

"Doctor Masham?" 

"I have applied to him; he teils me that he lives, 
and then he shakes his head." 

"You never saw your father •, think not of him." 
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'^ %^ "kiaik ii 'nun !** »oxitimBi. V^BBÜLr wiät ex- 
^/mff^xutr* ^swasB^. '^^^ ^vbaK fim^ Vor wiat. äa I 
'tn*. Vtt 1^ d&calc if ihn-r- WBar diQaBC bavB: I m. fift 
'i^ 14^ iü« ]mn > U üanot «mii ImiL — (memT 

'^tffU ttmy hr ht «zdbuKid. ^ÄnA wkü ^oold 

^^HniHft^ mhUyern io me ihM «oiAmip Wt whak h 
^l-HUfi Mni mhU e4ftM he hnaahtd Inr i^ast ^, or 

"I Hill ^M ytfu lotve not lead bk wiKks,"^ said 
liMffI (i^MlHH^lNf wiili Utf^üMed Intteniess. ^^As ibr bis 
fHltilHMl, t"H» mniUar U n liring eridoiee of bis honour, 

lilH ^i'imtmUyi Mul iiU virtuc."' 

''My MMiiltM»'!*' MuM Vcnetia.5 in a softened Toice; 
''hhiI .VMl l(M liivwil rriy iriother!*' 

^'Hltii H'HH liiM vic/tim, as a thousand otheis may 

l«*fVM |»MWM.** ^ 

yf^l'M iw Mm wlfol" rcplied Venetia, with some 
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"Tee, a deserted wife; is that preferable to being a 
eherished mistress? More honourable, but scarcely less 
Iramiliating/^ 

"Sbe must have misunderstood him," said Venetia. 
**I baye perused the secret vows of bis passion, I bave 
read bis praises of ber beauty, I bave pored over tbe 
mnsic of bis emotions wben be first became a fatber; — 
yes, be bas gazed on me — even tbougb but for a 
moment — witb love! Over me be bas breatbed fortb 
tbe ballowed blessing of a parent! Tbat transcendent 
form bas pressed bis lips to mine, and beld me witb 
fondness to bis beart! And sball I credit augbt to bis 
disbonour? Is tbere a being in existence who can per- 
snade .me be is beartless or abandoned? NoI I love 
bim! r adore bim! I am devoted to bim witb all tbe 
energies of my being! I live only on tbe memory tbat 
he lives, and were be to die, I sbould pray to my God 
tbat I migbt join bim witbout delay in a world wbere 
it cannot be justice to separate a cbild from a fatber." 

And tbis was Venetial — tbe fair! tbe serene Ve- 
netia! tbe young, tbe inexperienced Venetia! pausing, 
as it were, on tbe parting tbresbold of girlbood, wbom 
but a few bours since, be bad fancied could scarcely 
have proved a passion; wbo appeared to bim barely 
to comprebend tbe meaning of bis advances; for wbose 
calnmess or wbose coldness be bad consoled bimself by 
the flattering conviction of ber unknowing innocence. 
Before bim stood a beautiful and inspired Msenad, ber 
eye ßasbing £fnpematural fixe, tei fexm elw«»tÄd ihove 
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her accustomed statare, defiance on her swellmg brow, 
and passion on her quivering lip! 

Grentle and sensitive- as Cadorcis ever appearedto 
those he loved, there was in his soul a deep aad un- 
fathomed well of passions that had been never stirred, 
and a bitter and mocking spirit in his brain, of wMch 
he was himself unconscions. He had repaired this 
hopeful naom to Cherbury to receive, as he believed, 
the plighted faith of a simple and affectionate, perhaps 
gratefiil girl. That her unsophisticated and untutored 
spirit might not receive the advances of his heart with 
an equal and corresponding ardour, he was prepared. 
It pleased him that he should watch the gradual deve- 
lopment of this bud of sweet affections, waiting, with 
proud anxiety, her fragrant and her ftill-blown love. 
But now it appeared that her coldness or her indif- 
ference might be ascribed to any other cause than the 
one to which he had attributed it, — the innocence of 
an inexperienced mind. This girl was no strahger to 
powerful passions; she could love, and love with fe^ 
vency, with devotion, with enthusiasm. This child oi 
joy was a woman of deep and thoughtful sorrows, 
brooding in solitude over high resolves and passionate 
aspirations. Why were not the emotiops of such a 
tumultuous soul excited by himself? To him she was 
calm and imperturbable; she called him brother — she 
treated him as a child. But a picture, a fantastic 
shade, could raise in her a tempestuous swell of senti- 
ment that transformed her whole mind, and changed 
tbe coloux of all hex 1:iope^ «aäi \kwx^\a, \^^^Vj ^re- 
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Jodiced tfgamst her father, Cadurcis now hated hin), 
ani with a feil and ferocious eamestness that few 
lK>Bom8 bat his conld prove. Pale with rage, he 
gToand his teeth and watched her with a glance of 
aarcastic aversion. 

"You led me here to listen to a communication 
irhich interested me," he at length said; "have I 
heard it?" 

His altered tone, the air of haughtiness which he 
assnmed, were not lost upon Yenetia. She endeavoured 
to collect herseif, but she hesitated to reply. 

"I repeat mj inquiry," said Cadurcis. "Have you 
bronght me here only to inform me that you have a 
father, and that you adore him, or his picture?" 

"I led you here," replied Venetia, in a subdued 
tone, and looking on the ground, "to thank you for 
yonr love, and to confess to you that I love another." 

"Love another!" exclaimed Cadurcis, in a tone of 
derision. "Simpleton! The best thing your mother 
can do is to lock you up in the Chamber with the 
picture that has produced such marvellous effects." 

"I am no simpleton, Plantagenet," rejoined Venetia, 
▼ery quietly, "but one who is acting as she thinks 
right; and not only as her mind, but as her heart 
prompts her." 

They had stopped in the earlier part of this con- 
yersation on a little plot of turf surrounded by shrubs ; 
Cadurcis walked up and down this area with angry 
Steps, occasionally glancing at Venetia with a look of 
mortißeation and displeasure. 
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j "I teil you, Venetia," he at length said, "that ycra 
are a little fool. What do you mean by sajing thal 
you cannot marry me because you love another? L 
not that other, by your own account, your father? 
Love him as much as you like. Is that to prevent yoo 
£rom loving your husband also?" 

"Plantagenet, you are rüde, i^d unnecessarily so,'' 
Said Yenetia. "I repeat to you ägain, and for the last 
time, that all my heart is my father's. It wT)uld bc 
wicked in me to marry you, because I cannot love you 
as a husband should be loved. I can never love you 
as I love my father. However, it is useless to talk 
upon thiö subject. I have not even the power of 
marrying you if I wished, for I have dedicated myseH 
to my father in the name of God*, and I have offered a 
vow, to be registered in heaven, that thenceforth I 
would exist only for the purpose of being restored to 
his heart" 

"I congratulate you on your parent, Miss Herbert'' 

"I feel that I ought to be proud of him, though, 
alas! I can only feel it. But, whatever your opinion 
may be of my father, I beg you to remember that you 
are speaking to his child." 

"I shall State my opinion respecting your father, 
madam, with perfect unreserve, wherever and whenevei 
I choose; quite convineed that, however you esteen 
that opinion, it will not be widely different from the 
real sentiments of the only parent whom you ought tc 
respect and whom you are bound to obey." 

"And I can teil you, Sir, that whatever your opi- 
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kiion 18 on any subject it will never influence mine. If, 
bideed, I were the mistress of my own destiny — which 
t am not — it would have been equally out of my 
power to have acted as you have so singularly pro- 
posed. -I do not wish to marry, and marry I never 
will; but were it in my power, or^in accordance with 
my wish, to unite my fate for ever.with another^s, it 
shonld at least be with one to ^hom I could look up 
with reverence, and even with admiration. He should 
be at least a man, and a great man; one with whose 
name the world rang; perhaps like my father, a genius 
and a poet" 

"A genius and a poet!" exclaimed Lord Cadurcis, 
in a ftuy, stamping with passion; "are these fit terms 
to.nse when speaking of the most abandoned pfofligate 
of bis age? — A man whose name is synonymous with 
infamy, and which no one dares to breathe in civilised 
life; — whose very blood is pollution, as you will 
some day feel; — who has violated every tie, and de- 
rided every principle, by which society is maintained; 
— whose life is a living Illustration of bis own shame- 
less doctrines; who is, at the same time, a traitor to bis 
King and an apostate £rom bis GodI'* 

Curiosity, overpowering even indignation, had per- 
mitted Yenetia to listen even to this tirade. Pale as her 
coinpanion, but with a glancc of withering scom, she 
exclaimed, "Passionate and ill-mannered boyl words 
cannot express the disgust and the contempt with which 
you inspire me/' She spoke and she disappeared. Ca- 
dnrds was neither able nor desirous to arrest her flight 
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He remained rooted to the groond, rnnttering to luinBelf 
the Word ^'boy!'^ Suddenly raising bis arm aad looking 
up to the sky, he exclaimed, '^The illusion is vaniflhed! 
Parewell, Cherbury! — farewelF, Cadurcis! — a wider 
theatre awaits mel I have been too long the slave <d 
soft affections! — I root them out of my heart for ever!" 
and, fitting the action to the phrase, it seemed Üiat he 
hurled upon the earth all the tender emotions of hu 
soul. "Woman! henceforth you shall be my sportl I 
have now no feeling but for myself. When ehe ^oke 
I might have been a boy; — I am a boy no longer. 
What I shall do I know not; but this I know, the 
World shall ring with my name; I will be a man, and 
a great manl'^ 

CHAPTER Vm. 

The agitation of Venetia on her retnm was not 
unnoticed by her mother; but Lady Annabel ascribed 
it to a far different cause Üian the real one. She was 
rather surprised when the breakfast passed, and Lord 
Cadurcis did not appear; somewhat perplexed when her 
daughter seized the earliest opportunity of retiring to 
her own Chamber; but, with that self-restraint of which 
she was so complete a mistress, Lady Annabel nttered 
no remark. 

Once more alone, Venetia could only repeat to her- 
self the wild words that had burst itom Plantagenet^s 
lips in reference to her father. What could they mean? 
Hk morals might be misrepresented, bis opiniosfii might 
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be misunderstood; stupidity migbt not comprehend bis 
doctrines — malignity might torture them; the purest 
sages have been accused of immoraliiy, — tbe most 
pioQS pbilosopbers bave been denounced as blaspbe- 
mons: but, "a traitor to bis ELing" — that was a 
tangible, an intelligible proposition, — one witb whicb 
all migbt grapple, — wbicb could be easily disproved 
if falsa, scarcely propounded were it not true. "False 
-to bis King!" How falSe? Wbere? Wben? Wbat 
mystery involved ber life? Unbappy girll in vain sbe 
stroggled witb tbe overwbebning bürden of ber sorrows. 
New sbe regretted tbat sbe bad quarrelled witb Cadur- 
cas; it was evident tbat he knew everytbing and would 
liave told ber all. And tben sbe blamed bim for bis 
harsb and unfeeling demeanour, and bis total want of 
sympatby witb ber cruel and perplexing Situation. Sbe 
bad intended, sbe bad struggled to be so kind to bim; 
sbe tbougbt sbe bad sucb a piain tale to teil tbat be 
wotild bave listened to it in considerate silence, and 
bowed to ber necessary and inevitable decision witbout 
a mnrmur. Amid all tbese barassing emotions ber mind 
tossed about like a sbip witbout a rudder, until, in ber 
despair, sbe almost resolved to confess everytbing to 
her motber, and*to request ber to sootbe and enligbten 
ber agitated and confounded mind. But wbat bope was 
tbere of solace or information from sucb a quarter? 
Lady Annabers was not a mind to be diverted from 
her purpose. Wbateyer migbt bave been tbe conduct 
of ber busband, it was evident tbat Lady Annabel bad 
traced out a course from wbicb sbe bad resolved not to 
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brother more than now;' and now he was absent, and 
she had parted witb him in anger, deep, ahnost deadly: 
sbe, too , who had never before uttered a harsh word to 
a human being, who had been involved in only one 
quarrel in her life, and that ahnost nnconsciously, and 
which had nearly broken her heart. She wept, bitterly 
she wept, this poor Venetia! 

By one of those mental efforts which her stränge 
lot often forced her to practise, Venetia at length com- 
posed herseif, and retumed to the room where she be- 
Heved she would meet her mother, and hoped she 
ghonld see Cadurcis. He was not there; but Lady 
Annabel was seated as calm and bnsied as usual; the 
Doctor had departed. Even bis presence would have 
proved a relief , however slight, to Venetia, who dreaded 
at this moment to be alone with her mother. She had 
no cause, however, for alarm; Lord Cadurcis never ap- 
peared, and was absent even from dinner; the day died 
away, and still he was wanting; and at length Venetia 
bade her usual good night to Lady Annabel, and re- 
ceived her usual blessing and embrace without bis name 
having been even mentioned. 

Venetia passed a disturbed night, haunted by pain- 
ful dreams, in which her father and Cadurcis were both 
mixed up, and with images of pain, confusion, disgrace, 
and misery; but the morrow, at least, did not prolong 
her suspense, for just as she had joined her mother at 
breakfast, Mistress Pauncefort, who had been despatched 
on some domestic mission by her mistress, entered with 
a fece of wonder, and began as usual — " Only think, 
Venetia. L ^& 
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mj lady; well to be sure, who would have thonght it? 
I am quite confident for mj own part I was qtiite taken 
aback when I heard it; and I could not have believed 
my ears, if John had not told me himself, and he had 
it from his lordship's own man." 

"Well, Pauncefort, what haveyou to say?'* inquired 
Lady Annabel, very calmly. 

"And never to send no note, my lady; at least I 
have not seen one come up. That makes it so very stränge.** 

"Makes what, Pauncefort?" 

" Why, my lady, doesn't your la*ship know his lord- 
ship left the abbey yesterday and never said nothing to 
nobody; rode off without a word, by your leave or with 
your leave? To be sure he always was the oddest 
young gentleman as ever I met with; and, as I said to 
John; John, says I, I hope his lordship has not gone 
to join the gipsies again." 

Yenetia looked into a teacup, and then touched an 
egg, and then twirled a spoon; but Lady Annabel 
seemed quite imperturbable, and only observed, "Pro- 
bably his guardüian is ill and he has been suddenly 
summoned to town. I wish you would bring my knit- 
ting-needles, Pauncefort." 

The autumn passed, and Lord Cadurcis never re- 
tumed to the abbey and never wrote to any of his late 
companions. Lady Annabel never mentioned his name; 
and although she seemed to have no other object in 
life but the pleasure and happiness of her child, this 
Strange mother never once consulted Venetia on the 
probable occasion of his sudden departure and his sin- 
gvlär condnct 
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BOOK IV. 



CHAPTEß I. 

Pakty feeling perhaps never ran higher in England 
than during the period immediately subsequent to the 
expulsion of the Coalition Ministry. After the inde- 
fatigable faction of the American war, and the flagrant 
niiion with Lord North, the Whig party, and especially' 
Charles Fox, then in the füll vigour of his hold and 
ready mind, were stnng to the quick that all their re- 
morseless eflforts to obtain and preserye the govemment 
of the country should terminate in the preferment and 
apparent permanent power of a mere boy. 

Next to Charles Fox, perhaps the most eminent and 
influential member of the Whig party was Lady Mont- 
'eagle. The daughter of one of the oldest and most 
jpowerfdl peers m the kingdom, possessing very lively 
talents and many fascinating accomplishments, the mis- 
tress of a great establishment, very beautiful, and, 
although she had been married some years, still young, 
ihe celebrated wife of Lord Monteagle fotind herseif the 
centre of a circle alike powerful, brilliant, and refined. 
ßhe was the Muse of the Whig party^ at ^koae daima 
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every man of wit and fashion was prond to ofPer bis 
flatterftg incense; and her house became not merelj the 
favoorite scene of their social pleasures, but the sacred 
temple of their political rites; here many a manceayre 
was planned and many a scheme sugg^ted; many a 
convert enrolled and many a votary initiated. 

Eeclining on a couch in a bondoir, which she was 
assured was the exact fac-similQ of that of Marie An- 
toinette, Lady Monteagle, with an eye sparkling with 
excitement and a cheek flushed with emotion, appeared 
deeply interested in a volume, itom which she rused 
her head as her husband entered the room. 

"Gertrude, my love," said his lordship, "I have 
asked the new bishop to dine with ns to-day.^' 

"My dear Henry," replied her ladyship, "whatcoidd 
induce you to do anything so stränge?" 

"I suppose I have made a mistake, as nsual," said 
his lordship, shmgging his Shoulders, with a smile. 

"My dear Henry, you know you may ask whom- 
ever you like to your house. I never find fault with 
what you do. But what could induce you to ask a 
Tory bishop to meet a dozen of our own people?" 

"I thought I had done wrong directly I had asked 
him," rejoined his lordship; "and yet he would not 
have come if I had not made such a point of it. I 
think I will put him off." 

"No, my love, that would be wrong; you cannot 
do that." 

"I cannot think how it came into my head. The 
Act 18 f I lost my preseuce o5 TxmAk. X^^^Backsyss \ä 'va« 
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my tutor at Christchurch when poor dear Herbert and I 
were such friends, and very kind he was to nS both; 
and so, the moment I saw him, I walked across the 
Iiouse, introduced myself, and asked him to dinner.'^ 

"Well, never mind," said Lady Monteagle, smiling. 
"It is rather ridiculous; but I hope nothing will be said 
to offend him.'^ 

'^Ohl do not be alarmed about that: he is quite a 
man of the world, and, although he has his opinions, 
not at all a partisan. I assure you poor dear Herbert 
loyed him to the last, and to this very moment has the 
greatest respect and affection for him." 

"How very stränge that not only your tutor, but 
Herbert's, should be a bishop," remarked the lady, 
smiling. 

"It is very stränge," said his lordship, "and it 
only shows that it is quite useless in this world to 
lay plans or reckon on anything. You know how it 
happened?" 

"Not I, indeed; I have never given a thought to 
ihe business; I only remember being very vexed that 
that stupid old Bangerford should not have died when 
we were in office, and then, at any rate, we should 
haxe got another vote." 

"Well, you know," said his lordship, "dear old 
Masham, that is his name, was at Weymouth this 
year; with whom do you think, of all people in the 
World?" 

"How should I know? Why should I think about 
it, Hemj?" 
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"Why, with Herberts wife." 

"^^Tiat, that horrid woman!" 

"Yes, Lady Annabel." 

"And where was bis daughter? Was ehe there?" 

*^0f course. Sbe bas grown up, and a most 
beautifiil Creatore tbey say sbe is; exactly like her 
fatber." 

"Ab! I sball always regret I never saw bim," said 
ber ladysbip. 

"Well, tbe daugbter is in bad bealtb; and so, after 
keeping ber sbut up all ber life, tbe motber was obliged 
to take ber to Wejrmoutb; and Masbam, wbo bas a 
living in tbeir neigbbourbood, wbicb, by-tbe-bye, 
Herbert gave bim, and is^ tbeir cbaplain and counsellor, 
and friend of tbe family, and all tbat sort of tbing, 
tbougb I really believe be bas always acted for the 
best, be was witb tbem. Well, tbe King took the 
greatest fancy to tbese Herberts; and tbe Queen, too, 
4uite singled tbem out; and, in sbort, tbey were always 
witb tbe royal family. It ended by bis Majesty making 
Masbam bis cbaplain; and now be bas made bim a 
bisbop." 

"Very droU indeed," said ber ladysbip; "and the 
droUest tbing of all is, tbat be is now coming to dine 
bere." 

^Have you seen Cadurcis to-day?" said Lord 
Monteagle. 

"Of course," said ber ladysbip. 

"He dinea bere?" 
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"To be sure. I am reading bis new poem; it will 
not be published tili to-morrow." 

"Is it good?" 

"GoodI Wbat crude questions you do always ask, 
Henry!" exclaimed Lady Monteagle. "Good! Of 
conrse it is good. It is sometbing better tban good." 

"But I mean is it as good as bis otber tbings? 
Will it make as mucb noise as bis last tbing?" 

"Tbing! Now, Henry, you know very well tbat 
if tbere be anytbing I dislike in tbe world, it is calling 
a poem a tbing." 

"Well, my dear, you know I am no judge of 
poetry. But if you are pleased, I am quite content. 
Tbere is a knock. Some of your friends^ I am off. 
I say, Gertrude, be kind to old Masbam, tbat is a dear 
creature!" 

Her ladysbip extended ber band, to wbicb bis lord- 
sbip pressed bis lips, and just effected bis escape as 
tbe servant announced a visitor, in tbe person of Mr. 
Horace Pole. 

"Ob! my dear Mr. Pole, I am quite exbausted," 
Said ber ladysbip; "I am reading Cadurcis' new poem; 
it will not be publisbed tili to-morrow, and it really 
bas destroyed my nerves. I bave got people to dinner 
to-day, and I am sure I sball not be able to encounter 
tbem." 

"Sometiiing outrageous, I suppose," said Mr. Pole, 
witb a sneer. "I wifife Cadurcis would study Pope." : 

"Study Pope! My dear Mr. Pole, you bave no 
Imagination." 
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"No, I have not, thank Heaven,'' drawled out Mr. 
Pole. 

"Well do not let us have a quarrel about Cadurcis," 
Said Lady Monteagle. "All you men are jealous of 
him." 

"And Bome of you women I think too/' eaid Mr. 
Pole. 

Lady Monteagle faintly smiled, 

"Poor Cadurcis!" she exclaimed; "he has a veiy 
hard life of it He complains bitterly that so many 
women are in love Math him. But then he is such an 
interesting creature, what can he expect?" 

"Interesting!" exclaimed Mr. Pole. "Now I hold 
he is the most conceited, affected fellow that I ever 
met," he continued with unusual energy. 

"Ah! you men do not understand him/^ said Lady 
Monteagle, shaking her head. "You cannot," she 
added, with a look of pity. 

"I cannot, certainly," said Mr. Pole, "or his 
writings either. For my part I think the town has 
gone mad." 

"Well, you must confess,*' said her ladyship, with 
a glance of triumph, "that it was very lucky for us 
that I made him a Whig." 

"I cannot agree with you at all on that head," said 
Mr. Pole. "We certainly are not very populär at this 
moment, and I feel convinced that a connection with 
a person who attracts so much notice as Cadurcis 
unfortunately does, and whose .opinions on morals and 
reUgioB must be so offensive to the vaat majority of the 
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English public, must ultimately prove anything but 
advantageous to our party." 

"OhI mj dear Mr. Pole," said her ladysliip, in a 
tone of affected deprecation, "think wbat a genius 
he is!" 

"We have very different ideas of genius, Lady 
Monteagle, I suspect," said her visitor. 

"You cannot deny," replied her ladyship, rising 
firom her recumbent posture, with some animation, "that 
he is a poet?" 

"It is difficult to decide upon our contemporaries ," 
said Mr. Pole dryly. 

"Charles Fox thinks he is the greatest poet that 
ever existed," said her ladyship, as if she were deter- 
mined to settle the question. 

"Because he has written a lampoon on the royal 
family," rejoined Mr. Pole. 

"You are a very provoking person," said Lady 
Monteagle; "but you do not provoke me; do not flatter 
yourself you do." 

"That I feel to be an achievement alike beyond 
my power and my ambition," replied Mr. Pole, slighdy 
bowing, but with a sneer. 

"Well, read this," said Lady Monteagle, "and then 
decide upon the merits of Cadurcis." 

Mr. Pole took the extended volume, but with no 
great willingness, and tumed over a page or two and 
read a passage here aiid there. 

"Much the same as his last effiision, I think,*' he 
observed, "as far as I can judge from so curaory a 
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HUtiffyifttf <^//r#j«/fV^*eÄi i^ junr liftflufä papnloEäy, Lady 
MfitfU'fiiiUiy U Üt^ iSiv^pPk ift aun x ifinnfir partr wltere 
tiW' t'fiii hftfttph hm, I SMt ^mcL j^»ts!da^ ot Fand^we'ä^ 

f>ff rtwirt w«fw, wJrtfe we <sipa&tE «rar Borgondf. 
IIhH* i^i-y htiffUniii Wliait a d^ k ö» m be & grest 

(•KMtt'h l>(«(| libM jftiu co/nr^ raortiii! diiarQs is all 
»'|4h)l< *H(il IM ffiy miiiiU/lt )ii« diet onl j makes him more 

"I lHii)»M=»»l«IMlf'* ^ttJ<l Mr. Pole, *'tlia» he cannot 
IMilKUi H ^iMiMMl (.<i ^Ai ^ all Bot jou are all spirit, 
r«iilt MnMiKMijlo, ftUfl iliorofore of conrae are not in the 
IjmiiI )M(iM«iviiMioiH«ml. jlyilic-bye, do jou mean to give 
/// ////J til l^\nm^ \i\\m\\{\\% Utile su^pers this season?" 
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"I shall not invite 70U," replied her ladyship; 
"none but admirers of Lord Cadurcis enter this house." 

"Your menace effects my instant conversion," 
replied Mr. Pole. "I will admire him as much as 70U 
desire, only do not insist upon my reading bis works." 

"I bave not the slightest doubt you know them by 
heart," rejoined ber ladysbip. 

Mr. Pole smiled, bowed, and disappeared; and 
Lady Monteagle sat down to write a billet to Lord 
Cadurcis, to entreat bim to be witb ber at five o'clock, 
wbicb was at least balf an bour before tbe otber guests 
were expected. Tbe Monteagles were considered" to 
dine ridiculously late. 

CHAPTEE n. 

Mabmion Herbert , sprang from one of tbe most 
illustrioas families in England, became at a very early 
age tbe inberitor of a great estate, to wbicb, bowever, 
be did not succeed witb tbe prejudices or opinions 
usually imbibed or professed by tbe class to wbicb be 
belonged. Wbile yet a boy, Marmion Herbert afforded 
many indications of possessing a mind alike visionary 
and inquisitive, and botb — altbougb not in an equal 
degree — sceptical and creative. Nature bad gifted 
bim witb very precocious talents; and witb a tempera- 
ment essentially poetic, be was nevertbeless a great 
stadent. His early reading, — originally by accident 
and afterwards by an irresistible inclination, — bad 
ÜBÜllen among tbe works of tbe Englisb freetbinkers, — 
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with all Üieir errors, a profonnd and yigüorooB nee, 
and much superior to the Frendi philosopliefs, who 
were after all only their papils and their imitatiHB. 
Whilo bis juvenile studies, and in aome degiee tiie 
predisposition of bis mind, had tlnis prepared him to 
doubt and finally to cballenge the proprie^ of all Üai 
was establisbed and received, the poetical and stronger 
bias of bis mind enabled bim qtdckly to supply the 
place of everything he would remove and destroy; ani 
far from being the victim of tbose frigid and indifTerent 
feolings which must ever be the portion of the mere 
donbter, Herbert, on the contrary, looked forward with 
ardent and sanguine enthusiasm to a glorious and ame- 
liorating future, which should amply compensate and 
console a misgxiided and onhappy race for the miserable 
past and the painfiil and dreary present To tbose, 
therefore, who could not sympathize with bis views, it 
will be Seen that Herbert, in attempting to fulfil them, 
became not merely passively noxious from big example, 
but actively mischievous from bis iBxertions. A mere 
sceptic, he would have been perhaps merely pitied; a 
sceptic with a peculiar faith of bis own which he was 
resolved to promulgate, Herbert became odious. A 
solitary votary of obnoxious opinions, Herbert would 
have been looked upon only as a madman; but the 
moment ho attempted to make proselyl;es he rose into 
a conspirator against society. 

Young, irresistibly prepossessing in bis appearance, 

with great eloquence, crude but considerable know- 

ledge, an ardent imagma\ioii «xA «ii «^i^Q)^^ td^^^ «sid a 
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generous and passionate soul, — nnder any circnm« 
stanoes he must have obtained and exercised inflnence, 
even if bis Creator had not also bestowed upon him a 
spirit of indomitable courage: but these great gifts of 
natnre being combined with accidents of fortune scarcely 
less qualified to move mankind, — bigh rank, vast 
wealth, and a name of traditionary glory^ — it will 
not be esteemed surprising that Marmion Herbert, at a 
▼ery earlj period, sbould bave attracted around bim 
many enüiusiastic disciples. 

At Christcburcb, wbitber be repaired at an nnusuallj 
earty age, bis tator was Doctor Masbam; and tbe pro- 
fonnd respect and singular affection witb wbicb tbat 
able, leamed, and amiable man early inspired bis pupil, 
for a time controlled tbe spirit of Herbert; or ratber 
confined its working to so limited a spbere tbat tbe re- 
snlts were neitber dangerous to society nor bimself. 
PerfecÜy comprebending and appreciating tbe genins 
of ihe youtb entrasted to bis cbarge, deeply interested 
in bis Spiritual as well as worldly welfare, and strongly 
impressed witb tbe importance of enlisting bis pupiVs 
energies in favour of tbat existing order, botb moral 
and religioiis^ in tbe tnitb and indispensableness of 
wbicb be was a sincere believer, Doctor Masbam omitted 
no opportunity of combating tbe beresies of tbe young 
inqmrer; and as tbe tutor, equally by talent, experience, 
and leaming, was a competent cbampion of tbe great 
canse to wbicb be was devoted, bis zeal and ability 
for a time cbecked tbe development of tbose opinions 
of wbicb Jie witnessed tbe meueLcm^ iofinfönsi^ <\y^ 
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Herbert with so mach fear and aiudetj. The coU^ 
life of Marmion Herbert, therefore, passed in ceaseless 
eontroversy with his tutor; and as h& possessed, amoog 
many other noble qualities, a high and philosopMe 
sense of justice, he did not consider himself authoiized, 
while a doubt remained on his own mind, actiyely to 
promnlgate those opinions, of the proprieiy and ne- 
cessity of which he scarcely ever ceased to be pe^ 
suaded. To this cause it must be maialy attributed 
that Herbert was not expelled the university; for had 
he pursued there the course of which his cruder career 
at Eton had given promise, there can be little doubt 
that some flagrant outrage of the opinions held sacred 
in that great seat of orthodoxy would' have quickly 
removed him from the salutary sphere of their controL 
Herbert quitted Oxford in his nineteenth year, yet 
inferior to few that he left there, even among the most 
eminent, in classical attainments, and with a nund 
naturally profound, practised in all the arts of ratiocana- 
,tion. His general knowledge also was considerable, 
and he was a proficient in those scientific pursuits whieh 
were then rare. Notwithstanding his great fortune and 
Position, his departure from the university was not a 
Signal with him for that abandonment to the world, 
and that unbounded self-enjoyment naturally so tempt- 
ing to youth^ On the contrary, Herbert shut himself 
up in his magnificent castle, devoted to solitude and 
study. In his splendid library he consulted the sages 
of antiquity, and conferred with them on the nature of 
^xjßtence and of the bociA ^u\ife^ -^ ^\3Ää \sv \sa& Is^bora- 
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toiy or liis dissectmg-room he occasionally flattered 
bimself he might discover the great secret which had 
perplexed generations. The consequence of a year 
passed in this severe discipline was iinfortanately a 
complete recurrence to those opinions that he had early 
imbibed, and which now seemed fixed in his conviction 
beyond the hope or chance of again faltering. In 
politics a violent republican, and an advocate — cer- 
tainly a disinterested one — of a complete equality of 
property and conditions, utterly objecting to the very 
foondation of our moral System, and especially a 
strenuoas antagonist of marriage, which he taught him- 
self to esteem not only as an unnataral tie, but as 
eminently unjust towards that softer sex, who had been 
so long the victims of man; discarding as a mockery 
the received revelation of the divine will; and, if no 
longer an atheist, substituting merely for such an 
outrageous dogma a subtle and shadowy Platonism; 
doctrines, however, which Herbert at least had acquired 
by a profound study of the works of their gi*eat founder; 
the pupil of Doctor Masham at length deemed himself 
qnalified to enter that world which he was resolved to 
regenerate; prepared for persecution, and steeled even 
to martyrdom. 

But while the doctrines of the philosopher had been 
forming, the spirit of the poet had not j^een inactiye. 
Loneliness — after all, the best of Muses — had sti- 
mulated the creative faculty of his being. Wandering 
amid his solitary woods and glades at all hours and 
seasonB; the wild and beautifal a^j^jaritions of nature 
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had appealed to a sympathetic souL Tihe stars and 
winds, the pensive sunset and the sangoine break of 
mom, the sweet solemnity of nigbt, the andent trees 
and the light and evanescent flowers, — all signs and 
sights and sounds of loveliness and power, — feil on 
a ready eye and a responsive ear. Gazing on the 
beautiful, he longed to create it Then it was that the 
two passions which seemed to share the being of Herbert 
appeared sunultaneously to assert their sway, and he 
resolved to call in his Muse to the assistance of bis 
Philosophy. 

Herbert celebrated that fond world of his Imagina- 
tion, which he wished to teach men to love. In stanzas 
glittering with the most refined Images, and resonant 
with the most subtle symphony, he called into creation 
that Society of immaculate purity and unbonnded enjoy- 
ment which he believed was the natural inheritance of 
nnshackled man. In the hero he pictured a philosopher, 
yoimg and giffced as himself : in the heroine, his idea of 
a perfect woman. Although all those peculiar doc- 
trines of Herbert, which, undisguised, must have ex- 
cited so much odium, — were more or less developed 
and inculcated in this work; nevertheless they were 
necessarily so veiled by the highly spiritual and me- 
taphorical language of the poet, that it required some 
previous acqi^intance with the System enforced, to be 
able to detect and recognise the esoteric spirit of his 
Muse. The public read only the history of an ideal 
irarld %nd of creatares of exquisite beauty, told in lan- 
tiurf ' alike daK2sled Ütiek i»ü<cy «sid ca^tivated 
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fheir ear. They were lost in a delicions maze of me- 
taphor and music, and were prond to acknowledge an 
addition to the glorions catalogue of their poets in a 
yonng and interesting member of their aristocracj. 

In the meanwhile Herbert entered that great world 
ihat had long expected him, and hailed his advent with 
trinmph. How long might have elapsed before they 
were roused by the conduct of Herbert to the error 
nnder which they were labouring as to his character, 
it is not difficult to conjecture; but before he conld 
commence those philanthropic exertions which apparenüy 
absorbed him, he encountered an individual who most 
nnconsciously put his philosophy not merely to the test, 
bat partially even to the rout; and this was Lady An- 
nabel Sidney. Almost as new to the world as'hhiiself, 
and not less admired, her unriyalled beaufy, her nn- 
usual accomplishments, and her pure and dignified mind, 
— combined, it must be confessed, with the most flat- 
tering admiration of his genius — entirely captivated 
the philosophical antagonist of marriage. It is not 
sorprising that Marmion Herbert — scarcely of age, 
and with a heart of extreme susceptibility — resolved, 
«fter a struggle, to be the first exception to his System, 
and, as he fainüy flattered himself, the last victim of 
prejudice. He wooed and won the Lady Annabel. 

The mairiage ceremony was perfon^ed by Doctor 
Masham, who had read his pupiFs poem, and had been 
a little i&ightened by its indications; but this happy 
Union had dissipated all his fears. He would^not be^ 
liere in any oüier than a fdture career for him alike 

/ VeneHa.!. ^^ 
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honourable and Iiappy; and he tmsted that if any wild 
thoughts still lingered in Herberts mind, that they 
would clear off by the same literary process; so that 
the utmost ill consequences of his immature opinions 
might be an occasional line that the wise would haye 
liked to blot, and yet which the unlettered might 
scarcely be competent to comprehend. Mr. and Lady 
Annabel Herbert departed after the .ceremony to his 
Castle, and Doctor Masham to Marringhurst, a yaluable 
living in another county, to which his pupil had just 
presented him. 

Some months after this memorable event, rumours 
reached the ear of the good Doctor that all was not as 
satisfactory as he could desire in that establishment, 
in the welfare of which he naturally took so lively an 
fjff^^^^ interest Herbert was in the habit of corresponding 
with the rector of Marringhurst, and his first letters 
were füll of details as to hfs happy life and his perfect 
content; but gradually these details had been con- 
siderably abridged, and the correspondence assumed 
chiefly a literary or philosophical character. Lady 
Annabel, however, was always mentioned with regard, 
and an intimation had been duly given to the Doctor 
that she was in a delicate and promising Situation, and 
that they were both alike anxious that he should Christen 
their child. I^ did not seem very surprising to the good 
Doctor, who was a man of the world, that a husband, 
six months after marriage, should not speak of the me- 
morable event with all the fulness and fondness of the 
honejrmooR] and, being oiä oi \Scl^^% \^«w^^Y tempers 
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that always anticipate ÜLe best, he dismissed &om bis 
mind, as vain gossip and idle exaggerations, the ominons 
wliispers that occasionally reached him. 

Immediately after the Christmas ensuing his mar- 
riage, the Herberts retumed to London, and the Doctor, 
who happened to be a short time in the metropolis, 
paid them a visit His observations were far from un- 
Batisfactory; it was certainly too evident that Marmion 
was no longer enamoured of Lady Annabel, but he 
treated her apparently with courtesy, and even cordiality, 
The presence of Doctor Masham tended, perhaps, alittle 
to revive old feelings, for he was as much a favourite 
with the wife as with the husband; but on the whole, 
the Doctor quitted them with an easy heart, and san- 
guine that the interesting and impending, event would, 
in all probability, revive affection onthe part of Herbert, 
or at least afford Lady Annabel the only Substitute for 
a husband's heart 

In due time the Doctor heard from Herbert that his 
wife had gone down into the country; but was sorry to 
observe that Herbert did not accompany her. Even 
this disagreeable impression was removed by a letter, 
shortly after received from Herbert, dated from the 
Castle, and written in high spirits, informing him that 
Annabel had made him the happy father of the most 
beautiftd little girl in the world. During the ensuing 
three months Mr. Herbert, though he resumed his re- 
sidence in London, paid frequent visits to the Castle, 
where Lady Annabel remained; and his occasional cor- 
respondencei though couched in a careless vein^ still on 
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die whole indieated a cheerfbl spiiit; thongh erer and 
anon were sarcastic observations as to the felicity of 
the married State, which, he said, was an undoubted 
Messing, as it kept a man ont of all scrapes, thongh 
nnfbitnnatelj nnder the penalty of fais total idleness 
and inntilitj in life. On the whole, however, the reader 
may jndge of the astonishment of Doctor Masham when, 
in common with the world, yeiy shortly after the re- 
ceipt of this letter — Mr. Herbert having previously 
proceeded to London, and awaiting, as was said, the 
dailj arrival of bis wife and child — bis foriner tutor 
leamed that Ladj Annabel, aecompanied only by Paunce- 
fort and Yenetia, bad sought her fathör's roof ; declaring 
that drcnmstances bad occnrred which rendered it qnite 
impossible that she conld live with Mr. Herbert any 
longer, and entreating bis sncconr and parental pro- 
tection. 

Never was such a hubbub in the world! In vain 
Herbert claimed bis wife, and expressed bis astonish- 
ment; declaring thatshe bad parted from her with the 
expression of perfect kind feeling on both sides. No 
answer was given to bis letter, and no explanation of 
any kind «onceded bim. The world universally de- 
clared Lady Annabel an injured woman, and trusted 
that she would eventually have the good sense and 
kindness to gratify them by revealing the mystery; 
while Herbert on the contrary, was universally abnsed 
and shunned, — avoided by his acquaintances , and 
denounced as the most depraved of men. 

In thjB extraordinary «^\ft Q^ WSkoä ^^öÄi^sct sxsted 
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in a manner tbe best calculated to secure his happiness, 
and the very worst to preserve bis cbaracter. Having 
ostentadously sbown bimself in every public place, and 
conrted notice and inquiiy by every means in bis 
power, to prove tbat be was not anxious to conceal 
himself. or avoid any inquiry, left tbe country, free 
at last to pursue tbat career to wbicb be bad always 
aspired, and in' wbicb be bad been cbecked by a 
blunder, from tbe consequences of wbicb be little ex- 
pected tbat be sbould so speedily and strangely eman- 
cipate bimself. It was in a beantifdl villa on tbe lake 
of Geneva tbat be finally establisbed bimself, and tbere 
for many years be employed bimself in tbe publication 
of a series of works, wbicb, wbetber tbey were poetry 
or prose, imaginative or investigative, all tended to tbe 
same consistent purpose, namely, tbe fearless and un- 
qualified Promulgation of tbose opinions, on tbe adoption 
of wbicb be sincerely believed tbe bappiness of man- 
kind depended; and tbe opposite principles to wbicb, 
in bis own case, bad been productive of so mucb morti- 
fication and misery. His works, wbicb were publisbed 
in England', were little read, and universally decried. 
Tbe critics were always bard at work, proving tbat be 
was no poet, and demonstrating in tbe most logical 
manner tbat be was quite incapable of reasoning on tbe 
commonest topic. In addition to all tbis, bis ignorance 
was seif- evident; and tbougb be was very fond of 
quoting Greek tbey doubted wbetber be was capable 
of reading tbe original autbors. Tbe general Impression 
of tbe Englisb public, after the lapse of some years, 
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was, that Herbert was an abandoned being, of the 
most profligate habits, opposed to all the institations of 
Society tbat kept bis infamy in check, and an ayowed 
atheist; and as scarcely any one but a sympathetic spirit 
ever read a line he wrote — for indeed the very sight 
of bis works was poUution — it is not very wonderfiil 
that this opinion was so generally prevalent. A calm 
inquirer might, perhaps, have suspected that abandoned 
profligacy is not very compatible with severe study, 
and that an author is seldom loose in bis life, even if 
he be licentious in bis writings. A oalm inqnirer might, 
perhaps, have been of opinion that a solitary sage may 
be the antagonist of a priesthood without absolutely 
denying the existence of a God; but there never are 
calm inquirers. The world, on every subject, bowever 
unequally, is divided into parties; and even in the case 
of Herbert and bis writings, those who admired his 
genius, and the generosity of his soul, were not content 
without advocating, principally out of pique to bis ad- 
versaries, his extreme opinions on every subject — 
moral, political, and religious. 

Besides, it must be confessed, there was another cir- 
cumstance which was almost as fatal to Herberts cha- 
racter in England as his loose and heretical opinions. 
The travelling English, during their visits to Geneva, 
found out that their countryman splaced or enlivened 
his solitude by unhallowed ties. It is a habit to which 
very young men, who are separated from or deserted 
by their wives, occasionally have recourse. Wrong, 
no doübtf^as most things are, but it is to be hoped 
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venial; at least in the case of any man who is not also 
an atheist. This unfortunate mistress of Herbert was 
magnified into a seraglio ; extraordinary tales of the volup- 
tuous life of one who generally at bis studies outwatched 
the Stars, were rife in English society; and 

"Hoary Marquises and stripling Dukes," 

who were either protecting opera dancers, or, still worse, 
making love to their neighbours' wives, either looked 
grave wben the name of Herbert was mentioned in 
female society, or affectedly confiised, as if they could 
a tale unfold, if they were not convinced that the sense 
of propriety among all present was infinitely snperior 
to their sense of curiosity. 

The only person to whom Herbert communicated 
in England was Doctor Masham. He wrote to him 
immediately on bis establishment at Geneva, in a calm 
yet sincere and serious tone, as if it were useless to 
dwell too ftiUy on the past Yet he declared, although 
now that it was all over he avowed bis joy at the inter- 
Position of bis destiny, and the opportunity which he 
at length possessed of pursuing the career for which he 
was adapted, that he had to bis knowledge given bis 
wife no cause of offence which could authorise her con- 
duct As for bis daughter, he said he should not be 
so cruel as to tear her from her mother's breast; though, 
if anything could induce him to such behaviour, it 
would be the malignant and ungenerous menace of bis 
wife's relatives, that they would oppose h^s preferred 
claun to the guardianship of bis child, on the plea of 
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hiB immoral life and atheistical opinioius. With le- 
ference to peconiaiy arrangements, as liis chief seat 
was entailed on male heirs, he proposed that bis wife 
should take up her abode at Cherbozy, an estate wbieli 
bad been settled on her and her children at her ma^ 
riage, and whicb, therefore, would descend to Yenetia. 
Finallj, be expressed bis satisfaction that the neigh- 
bonrbood of Marringburst would permit bis good and 
still faitbM friend to cultivate the society and goard 
oyer the welfare of bis wife and daugbter. 

Döring the first ten years of Herberts exile, for 
such indeed it might be considered, the Doctor main- 
tained with bim a rare yet regulär correspondence; but 
after that time a public event occurred, and a revolu- 
tion took place in Herbert's life whicb terminated all 
communication between them; a termination occasioned, 
bowever, by such a simultaneous conviction of its ab- 
solute necessity, that it was not attended by any of 
those painful Communications whicb ara too often the 
barrowing forerunners of a formal dismption of an- 
cient ties. 

This event was the revolt of the American colonies; 
and this revolution in Herberts career, bis junction with 
the rebels against his native country. Doubtless it was not 
without a struggle, perhaps a pang, that Herbert re- 
solved upon a line of conduct to whicb it must as- 
suredly have required the strongest throb of bis cosmo- 
politan sympathy, and his amplest definition of pbilan- 
thropy to have impelled bim. But without any vin- 
dictive feelings towards England, for he ever professed 
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and exercised charity towards bis enemies, attributing 
iheir conduct entirely to their ignorance and prejudice, 
npon this step be nevertbeless feit it bis duty to decide, 
Tbere seemed in tbe opening prospects of America, in 
a World still new, wbicb bad borrowed from tbe old as 
it were only so mucb civilisation as was necesa^ary to 
create and to maintain order; tbere seemed in tbe cir- 
cumstances of its boiindless territory, and tbe total ab- 
sence of feudal institutions and prejudices, so fair a 
field for tbe practical introduction of tbose regenerating 
principles to wbicb Herbert bad devoted all tbe tbougbt 
and labour of bis life, tbat be resolved, after long and 
perbaps painfiil meditation, to sacrifice every feeling 
and ftiture interest to its fulfilment. All idea of ever 
retnming to bis native country, even were it only to 
mix bis asbes witb tbe generations of bis ancestors; all 
hope of reconciliation witb bis wife, or of pressing to 
bis beart tbat dangbter, often present tp bis tender 
fancy, and to wbose affections be bad feelingly appealed 
in an outburst of passionate poetry — all tbese cbances, 
cbances wbicb, in spite of bis pbilosopby, bad yet a 
lingering cbarm, must be discarded for ever. ^ Tbey 
were discarded* Assigning bis estate to bis beir npon 
conditions, in order to prevent its forfeiture, witb sucb 
resonrces as be could command, and wbicb were con- 
^iderable, Marmion Herbert arrived at Boston, wbere 
bis rank, bis wealtb, bis distingtdsbed name, bis great 
talents, and bis undonbted zeal for tbe canse of liberty, 
procored bim an eminent and gratifying reception. He 
offered to raise a regiment for tbe republic, and tbe 
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offer was accepted; and he was enroUed among the 
Citizens. All this occurred about the time that the Ca* 
durcis familj first settled at the abbey, and this narra- 
tive will probably throw light upon several slight in- 
cidents which heretofore may have attracted the pe^ 
plexed attention of the reader: such as the newspapa 
brought by Dr. Masham at the Christmas visit; the 
tears shed at a subsequent period at Marnnghurst, whea 
he related to her the last intelligence that' had been re- 
ceived from America. For, indeed, it is impossible to 
express the misery and mortification which this last 
conduct of her hosband occasioned Lady Annabel, 
brought up, as she had been, with feelings of romantic 
loyalty and nnswerving patriotism. To be a traitor 
seemed the only blot that remäined for bis sullied 
scutcheon, and she had never dreamed of that. An 
infidel, a profligate, a deserter from his home, an 
apostate from his GodI one infamy alone remäined, 
and now he had attained it; — a traitor to his king! 
Why, every peasant wonld despise him!, 

General Herbert, however, for such he speedily be- 
came, at the head of his division, soon arrested the 
attention, and commahded the respect, of Europe. To 
his exertions the successful result of the struggle was, 
in a great measure, attributed; and he received the 
thanks of the Congress, of which he became a member. 
His military and political reputation exercised a bene- 
ficial influence upon his literary fame. - His works were 
reprinted in America, and translated into French, and 
publisbed at Geneva and "Baa^ö^ ^\3ätä^ iXve,^ were sur- 
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reptitioiisly introduced into France. The Whigs, who 
liad become yery factious, and nearly revolutionarj, 
dming the American war, snddenly became proud of their 
eoimtryman, whom a new world hailed as a deliverer, 
snd Paris declared to be a great poet and an illustrious 
philosopher. ^ His writings became fashionable , espe- 
dally among the young; numerous editions of them 
appeared; and in time it was discovered that Herbert 
was now not only openly read, and enthusiastically ad- 
mired, bat had founded a school. 

The struggle with America ceased about the time 
of Lord Cadurcis' last visit to Cherbury, when from his 
indignant lips Venetia first leamt the enormities of her 
falher's career. Since that period some three years had 
, elapsed until we introduced onr readers to the boudoir 
of Lady Monteagle. Döring this period, among the 
"Wliigs and their partisans the literary fame of Herbert 
had arisen and become established. How they have 
passed in regard to Lady Annabel Herbert and her 
danghter, on the one band, and Lord Cadurcis himself 
on the other, we will endeavour to ascertain in the 
following chapter. 

CHAPTER m. 

Fbom Ihe last departore of Lord Cadurcis from 
Cherbury, the health of Venetia again declined. The 
truth is, she brooded in solitude over her stränge lot^ 
until her nerves became relaxed by intense reverie and 
suppressed feeling. The attention of a mother so wrapt 
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up in her cliild as Lady AnnAbel, was soon attneted 
to tbe increasing langaor of onr herome, wbose cjt 
oach day seemed to grow less biiglit, and her giaeeAü 
form less lithe and active. No longer, fond of the sun 
and breeze as a beautiM bird, was Venetia seen, as 
heretofore, glandng in the garden, or boimdnig over 
tho lawns ; too often migbt she be found redming on 
the couch, in spite of all the temptations <^ the spiiiig; 
while her temper, once so singolarly sweet that it 
seemed thero was not in the world a word that coold 
rujQie it, and which required so keenly and responded 
so quickly to sympathy, became reserved, if not ab- 
solutely suUen, or at times even captions and firetfiiL 

This change in the appearance and demeanonr of 
her daughter filled Lady Annabel with amdety and 
alarm. In vain she expressed to Venetia her conyiction 
of her indisposition; but Venetia, though her altered 
habits confirmed the suspicion, and authorised the in- 
quiry of her parent, persisted ever in asserting that she 
had no ailment. Her old medical attendant «ras, how- 
ever, consulted, and being perplexed with the case, he 
recommended change of air. Lady Annabel then con- 
sulted Dr. Masham, and he gave bis opinion in favour 
of change of air for one reason; and that was, that it 
would bring with it what he had long considered Venetia 
to stand in need of , and that was change of life. 

Dr. Masham was right; but then, to goide him in 
forming bis judgment, he had the advantage of some 
psychological knowledge of the case, which, in a great 
degree, was a sealed book to the poor puzzled phy- 
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Bician. We laugh very often at the errors of medical 
men; but if w6 would only, when we consnlt them, 
have Btrength of mmd enough to extend to tbem some- 
tbing better than a balf-confidence, we migbt be cured 
ihe sooner. How oflen, wben the unbappj disciple of 
Esctdapius is perplexing bimself about tbe State of our 
bodies, we migbt throw ligbt upon bis obscure labours 
by simply detailing to bim tbe State of our minds! 

Tbe result of tbe consultations in tbe Herbert fan^ily 
was a final resolution on tbe part of Lady Annabel to 
quit Cberbury for a wbile, As tbe sea air was espe- 
cially recommended to Venetia, and as Lady Annabel 
sbrank witb a morbid apprebension from society, to 
wbicb notbing could persuade ber sbe was not an ob- 
ject eitber of odium or impertinent curiosity, sbe finally 
resolved to visit Weymoutb, then a very small and se- 
daded watenng- place, and wbitber sbe arrived and 
setüed berself, it not being even the season wben its 
few costomary visitors were in tbe babit of gatbering. 

Tbis residence at Weymoutb quite repaid Lady 
Annabel for all tbe trouble of ber new setüement, and 
for the change in her life very painM to ber confirmed 
babits, wbicb sbe experienced in leaving for the first 
time for such ^ long series of years, ber old hall; for 
the rose soon returned to the cheek of ber daughter, 
and the westem breezes, joined with the influence of 
the new objects that surrounded her, and especially of 
that ocean, and its stränge and inexhaustible variety, 
OQ wbicb sbe gazed for the first time^ gradaaUY^ bat 
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snrelj, completed die restoration of Yenetia to health, 
and with it to much of her old vivacity. 

When Lady Annabel had resided abont a year at 
Weymouth, in the society of wMcli she had invariably 
made the Indisposition of Yenetia a reason for not 
entering, a great revolution suddenly occnrred at this 
little quiet watering-place; for it was fixed npon as the 
Summer residence of the English conrt. The celebrated 
name, the distinguished appearance, and the seclnded 
habits of Lady Annabel and her daughter, had rendered 
them the objects of very general interest Occasionally 
they were met in a sea-side walk by some fellöw-wanderer 
over the sands, or toiler over the shingles; and romantie 
reports of the dignity of the mother, and the daughter's 
beauty, were repeated by the fortunate observers to the 
lounging circle of the public library or the baths. 

The moment that Lady Annabel was assured that 
the royal family had positively fixed upon Weymouth 
for their residence, and were even daily expected, she 
resolved instantly to retire. Her stem sense of duty 
assured her that it was neither delicate nor loyal to 
obtrude before the presence of an outraged monarch 
the wife and daughter of a traitor; her haughty, though 
wounded, spirit shrank from the revival of her hus- 
band^s history, which must be the consequence of such 
a conjunction, and from the startling and painful re- 
marks which might reach the shrouded ear of her 
daughter. With her characteristic decision, and with 
her usual stem volition, Lady Annabel quitted Wey- 
mouth instantly, but she ^a« m «om^ de^ee consoled 
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for the regret and apprebensiveness wMcb she feit at thus 
leaving a place that had otherwise so happily fiilfilled 
all her hopes and Tfishes, and that seemed to agree so 
entirelj withVenetia, byfinding unexpectedly a marine 
▼illa, some few miles further up the coast, which was 
nntenanted , and which offered to Lady Annabel all the 
accommodation she could desire. 

. It so happened this summer that Dr. Masham paid 
the Herberts a visit, and it was bis habit occasionallj 
to ride into Weymouth to read the newspaper, or pass 
an hoor in that easj lonnging chat, which is, perhaps, 
one of the principal diversions of a watering-place. A 
great dignitary of the chiu:ch, who was about the King, 
and to whom Dr. Masham was known not merely by 
reputation, mentioned bis presence to bis Majesty; and 
the King, who was fond of the society of eminent di- 
vines, desired that Dr. Masham should be presented to 
bim. Now, so favourable was the impression that the 
rector of Marringhurst made upon bis sovereign, that 
firom that moment the King was scarcely ever content 
tinless be was in attendance. His Majesty, who was 
happy in asking questions, and much too acnte to be 
baffled when he sought Information, finally elicited from 
the Doctor, all that, in order to please Lady Annabel, 
he long struggled to conceal; but when the King found 
that the deserted wife and daughter of Herbert were 
really living in the neighbourhood, and that they had 
quitted Weymouth on bis arrival, from a feeling of de- 
Ucate loyalty, nothing would satisfy the kind-bearted 
monarch bat personally assuring them of the interest 
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he took in their welfare; and aocordingly, the next daj, 
withont giving Lady Annabel eren Üie preparation of 
a notice, his Majesty and his rojal consort, attended 
onlj by a lord in waiting, called at. the marine viUa, 
and fably introdnced themselves. 

An aeqnaintance, occadoned by a sentiment of ge- 
neroos and condescending sympathy, was established 
and strengihened into intimacy, by the personal qua- 
lities of those thns delicately hononred. The Ki ng and 
Queen were equally delighted with the wife and dangh- 
ter of the terrible rebel; and althongh, of oonrse, not 
an allusion was made to his existence, Lady Annabel 
feit not the less acutely the canse to which she was in- 
debted for a notice so gratifying, but which she afte^ 
wards ensnred by her own -merits. How stränge are 
the accidents of Ufel Venetia Herbert, who had been 
bred up in nnbroken solitade, and whose converse had 
been confined to two or three beings, suddenly foiind 
herseif the gaest of a King, and the visitor to a conrt! 
She stepped at once from solitade into the most angmit 
circle of society; yet, though she had enjoyed none of 
that initiatory experience which is nsually held so in- 
dispensable to the votaries of fashion, her happy natnre 
qualified her to play her part without eflFort and with 
success. Serene and graceful , she mingled in the 
Strange and novel scene, as if it had been for ever her 
lot to dazzle and to charm. Ere the royal family re- 
tumed to London, they extracted from Lady Annabel 
a compliance with their eamest wishes, that she should 
ßx her residence, dxmxig fti^ «mssäel^ ^^^säu^ in the 
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metropolis, and that she shonld berself present Venetia 
at St James^s. The wishes of kings are commands; 
and Lady Annabel, who thus unexpectedly perceived 
8ome of the most painfal anticipations of her solitude 
at once dissipated, and that her child, instead of being 
snbjected on her entrance into life to all the mortifica- 
tions she had imagined, would, on the contrary, find 
her first introduction nnder auspices the most fiattering 
and advantageous, bowed a dntifiil assent to the con- 
descending mjunctions. 

Such were the memorable consequences of this visit 
to Weymouth! The retum of Lady Annabel to the 
World, and her intended residence in the metropolis, 
while the good Masham preceded their arrival to re- 
ceive a mitre. Strange events, and yet not improbable! 

In the meantime, Lord Cadurcis had repaired to 
the university, where his rank and bis eccentric qua- 
lities quickly gathered round him a choice circle of in- 
timates, chiefly culled from his old school-fellows. Of 
these, the great majority were his seniors, for whose 
flociety the maturity of his mind qualified him. It so 
happene4 that these companions were in general in- 
fluenced by those liberal opinions which had become in 
Yogue dnring the American war, and from which Lord 
Cadarcis had hitherto been preserved by the society in 
which he had previously mingled in the house of his 
guardian. With the characteristic caprice and impetuo- 
sity of youth, Cadurcis rapidiy and ardently imbibed 
all these doctrines, captivated alike by their boldness 
and their novelty. Hitherto the child of prejudice^ he 

Venetia, I. ^ 
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flattered himself that be was now the Creatore of reason, 
and, determined to take nothing for granted, he soon 
leamed to question everything that was received. A 
firiend introduced him to the writings of Herbert, — that 
very Herbert whom he had been taught to look npon 
with so mnch terror and odium. . Their perosal operated 
a complete revolution of bis mind; and in litüe more 
than a year from bis fligbt from Cherbpry, he had be- 
come an enthusiastic yotary of the greajt master, for 
bis yiolent abnse of whom he had been banished from 
those bappy bowers. The courage, the boldness, the 
eloquence, the imagination, the stränge and romantie 
career of Herbert, carried the spirit of Cadurcis captiTe. 
The sympathetic companions studied bis works and 
smiled with scom at the prejudice of which their great 
model had been the victim, and of which they had 
been so long the dupes. As for Cadurcis, he resolyed 
to emulate him, and he commenced bis noble rivalship 
by a systematic neglect of all the duties and the stadies 
of bis College life. His irregulär habits procured him 
constant reprimands in which he gloried; he revenged 
himself on the authorities by writing epigrams, and by 
keeping a bear, which he declared should stand for a 
fellowship. At length, having wilfully outraged the 
most important regulations, he was expelled; and he 
made his expulsion the subject of a satire equally per- 
sonal and Philosophie, and which obtained applaose for 
the great talent which it displayed, even from those 
who lamented its want of judgment and the misconduct 
ofita writer. Flusbed mÜL «kiää,^^^^ GwJhK^is at length 
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fotind, to bis astonisbinent, that Natare bad intended 
^m for a.poet. He repaired to London, where he Tfas 
ireceived vriÜL open arms' by tbe Whigs, whose party 
he immediately embraced, and where he published a 
poem, in which he painted bis own character as the 
hero, and of which — in spite of all the exaggeration 
and extravagance of youth — the genius was undeniabla 
Society sympatbised with a young and a noble poet; 
bis poem was read by all parties with enthusiasm; Ca- 
dnrcis became tbe fasbion. To use bis own expression, 
"One moming he awoke, and found bimself famous." 
Yonng, singularly bandsome, with every gift of nature 
and fortune, and with an inordinate vanity that raged 
Ih bis soul, Cadurcis soon forgot the high pbilosophy 
that had for a moment attracted bim, and delivered 
himself up to the absorbing egotism which had ever been 
latent in bis passionate and ambitioos mind. Gif ted with 
enei^es that few have ever equalled, and foole^ to the 
top of bis bent by the excited sympathies of society, 
he poored forth bis creative and d;u:ing spirit, with a 
license that conquered all obstacles, from the, very au- 
dacity with which he assailed them. In a word, tbe young, 
the reserved, and unknown Cadurcis — wbo, but three 
years back, was to have lived in tbe domestic solitude 
for which he alone feit himself fitted — fiUed every 
heart and glittered in every eye. The men envied, the 
women loved, all admired bim. His life was a per- 
petual triumph; a brilliant and applauding stage, on 
which he ever played a dazzling and beroic part So 
sndden and so startling had been his apparition^ so 
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vigorons and unceasing the efforts hj which he had 
maintained bis first overwhelming impression, and not 
merely by bis writings, but by bis unnsnal manners, 
and eccentric life, tbat no one bad yet fonnd time to 
draw bis breatb, to observe, to inquire, and to criti- 
cise. He bad risen, and still fiamed, like a comet as 
wild as it was beautiful, and stränge as it was brilliani 



CHAPTER IV. 

Wb must now retum to tbe dinner party at Lord 

Monteagle's. Wben the Bisbop of entered the 

room, he fonnd nearly all the expected guests assembled, 
and was immediately presented by bis bost to the lady 
of the bouse, wbo received bim with all tbat fascinating 
address for which she was celebrated, expressing the ex- 
treme delight which she feit at thus becoming formally 
acquainted with one whom her husband bad long tanght 
her to admire and reverence. Utter^ unconscioos wbo 
bad just joined the circle, wbile Lord Monteagle was 
introducing bis newly-arrived guest to many present, 
and to all of whom he was unknown except by repn- 
tation, Lord Cadurcis was standing apart, apparently 
wrapt in bis own thoughts; but the truth is, in spite of 
all the excitement in which he Mved, he bad difficulty 
in overcoming the natural reserve of bis disposition. 

" Watch Cadurcis," said Mr. Horace Pole to a very 
fine lady. "Does not he look sublime?" 

"/Siow me bim," said the lady^ very eagerly; "I 
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ave never seen him yet; I am actually dying to know 
im. You know we^have just come to town." 

"And have caught the raging epidemic, I see," said 
fr. Pole, with a sneer. "However, there is the mar- 
ellons young gentleman! *Alone in a crowd,' as he 
ays in his last poem. *Very interestingl" 

"Wonderful creature!" exclaimed the dame. 

"Charming!" said Mr. Pole. "If you ask Lady 
lonteagle, she will introduce him to you, and then, 
lerhaps, you will be fortunate enough to be handed to 
inner by him." 

"Oh! how I should like it!" 

"You must take care, however, not to eat; he can- 
ot endure a woman who eats." 

"I never do," said the lady, very simply; "at least 
.t dinner." 

"Ah! then you will quite suit him; I dare say he 
rill write a sonnet to you, and call you Thyrza." 

"I wish I could get him to write some lines in my 
ook," said the lady; "Charles Fox has written some; 
le was staying with us in the autumn, and he has 
rritten an ode to my little dog." 

"How very amiable!" said Mr. Pole; "I dare say 
hey are as good as his elegy on Mrs. Crewe's cat. But 
ou must not talk of cats and dogs to Cadurcis. He is 
00 exalted to commemorate any animal less sublime 
han a tiger or a barb." 

"You forget his beautifdl lines on his Newfound- 
and," said the lady. 
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"Very complimentary to us all," said Mr. Horace 
Pole. "The interesting misantlirope!" 

"He looks very unhappy." 

"Veiy," said Mr. Pole. "Evidenüy something on 
liis conscience." 

"They do whisper very odd things," said the lady, 
with great curiosity. "Do you think there is anytliing 
in them?" 

"Oh! no doubt," said Mr. Pole; "look at him; you 
can detect crime in every glance." 

"Dear me, how shocking! I think he must be the 
most interesting person that ever lived. I should ßo 
like to know him! They say he is so very odd." 

"Very," said Mr. Pole. "He must be a man of 
genius; he is so unlike everybody; the very tie of Ms 
cravat proves it. And his hair, so savage and dishe- 
velled-, none but a man of genius would not wear 
powder. Watch him to-day, and you will observe that 
he will not condescend to perfonn the slightest act like 
an ordinary mortal. I met him at dinner yesterday at 
Fanshawe's, and he touched nothing but biscuits and 
soda- water. Fanshawe, you know, is famous for his 
Cook. Very complimentary and gratifying, was it not?" 

"Dear me!" said the lady, "I am delighted to see 
him; and yet I hope I shall not sit by him at dinner. 
I am quite afraid of him." 

"He is really very awftil!" said Mr. Pole. 

In the meantime, the subject of these observations 
slowly withdrew to the further end of the saloon, apart 
£rom every one, and thie^w \Aidä^\£ u^oü a couch with 
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a somewhat discontented air. Lady Monteagle, whose 
eye had never left him for a moment, although her at- 
tentions had been uecessarily commanded by her guestS) 
and who dreaded the silent rages in which Cadorcis 
constantly indulged, and which, when once assnmed for 
the day, wöre with great difficulty dissipated, seized the 
first opportunity to join and soothe him. 

"Dear Cadurcis," she said, "why do you sit here? 
Ton know I am obliged to speak to all these odiotis 
people, and it is very cruel of you." 

"You seemed to me to be extremely happy," repKed 
his lordship, in a sarcastic tone. 

"Now, Cadurcis, for Heaven's sake do not play 
with my feelings," exclaimed Lady Monteagle, in a 
deprecating tone. "Pray be amiable. If I think you 
are in one of your dark^humours, it is quite impossible 
for me to attend to these people; and you know it is 
the only point on which Monteagle ever has an opinion; 
he insists upon my attending to his guests." 

"If you prefer his guests to *me, attend to them." 

"Now, Cadurcis! I ask you as a favour, a favour 
to me, only for to-day. Be kind, be amiable, you can 
if you like; no person can be more amiable; now, 
do!" 

"I am very amiable," said his lordship; "I am per- 
fectly satisfied, if you are. You made me dine here." 

"Now, Cadurcis!" 

"Have I not dined here to satisfy you?" 

"Yes! It was very kind." 

"But, really, that I should be wearied with all the 
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commonplaces of these creatures wbo come to eat your 
busband's cuüets, is too much," said bis lordship. "And 
you, Gertrude, what necessity can there be in yom 
troubling yourself to amuse people wbom you meet 
every day of your life, and who, from the vulgär per- 
versity of sociely, value you in exact proportion as you 
neglect tbem?" 

"Yes, but to-day I must be attentive; for Henry, 
witb bis usual thougbtlessness, bas asked tbis new bishop 
to dine witb us." 

"Tbe Bisbop of ?" inquired Lord Gadurds^ 

eagerly. "Is be coming?" 

" He bas been in tbe room tbis quarter of an bour." 

"Wbat, Masbam! Doctor Masbam!" continued Lord 
Cadurcis. 

"Assuredly." 

Lord Gadurcis cbanged colour, and even sigbed. He 
rose ratber quickly, and said, "I must go and speak to 
bim." 

So, quitting Lady Monteagle, be crossed tbe room, 
and witb all the simplicity of old days, wbicb instantly 
retum^d on bim , tbose melancboly eyes sparkling witb 
animation , and tbat languid form quick witb excitement, 
be caugbt tbe Doctor's glance, and sbook bis extended 
band witb a beartiness wbicb astonisbed tbe Surround- 
ing spectators, accustomed to tbe elaborate listlessness 
of bis usual manner. 

"My dear Doctor! my dearLord! I am glad to say," 
said Cadurcis, "tbis is tbe greatest and tbe most unex- 
pecteä pleasure I ever leceived. Of all persons in tbe 
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World, you are the one whom I was most anxious to 
meet" 

The good Bishop appeared not less gratified with 
the rencounter than Cadurcis himself; but, in the midst 
of their mutual congratulations, dinner was announced 
and served; and in due order, Lord Cadurcis found him- 
self attending that very fine lady, whom Mr. Horace 
Pole had, in jest, suggested should he the object of his 
Services; while Mr. Pole himself was seated opposite to 
him at table. 

The lady, remembering all Mr. Pole's intimations, 
was really veiy much frightened; she at first could 
scarcely reply to the casual observations of her neigh- 
bottr, and quite resolved not to eat anything. But his 
lively and voluble conversation, his perfectly unaffected 
manner, and the nonchalance with which he helped 
himself to eve^y dish that was offered him, soon reas- 
snred her. Her voice became a little firmer, her manner 
less embarrassed, and she even began meditating a de- 
licate assault upon a fricassee. ' 

"Are you going to Ranelagh to-night?" inquired 
Lord Cadurcis; "I think I shall take a round. There 
is nothing like amusement; it is the only thing worth 
living for; and I thank my destiny I am easily amused. 
We must persuade Lady Monteagle to go with us. Let 
na make a party, and retum and sup. I like a supper; 
nothing in the world more charming than a supper — 

' A lobster salad , and Champagne and chat' 
That is life, and very delightful. Why, really, my dear 
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madam, you eat nothing. You will never be able to 
endure the fatigues of a Eanelagh campaign on the 
flustenance of a pät^. Pole, my good fellow, will you 
take a glass of wine? We had a pleasant party yester- 
day at Fanshawe's, and apparently a capital dinner. I 
was sorry that I could not play my part; but I have 
led rather a raking life lately. We must go and dine 
with him again." 

Lord Cadurcis' neighbour and Mr. Pole exchanged 
looks; and the lady, emboldened by the unexpected 
conduct of her cavalier, and the exceeding good friends 
which he seemed resolved to be with her and eveiy 
one eise, began to flatter herseif that she might yet ob- 
taiu the much-desired inscription in her volume. So, 
after making the usual approaches, of having a great 
favour to request, which, however, she could not flatter 
herseif would be granted, and which #she even was 
afraid to mention; encouraged by the ready declaration 
of Lord Cadurcis, that he should think it would he 
quite impossible for any one to deny her anything, the 
lady ventured to state, that Mr. Fox had written some- 
thing in her book, and she should be the most honoured 
and happiest lady in the land if " 

"Oh! I shall be most happy," said Lord Cadurcis; 
"I really esteem your request quite an honour: yon 
know I am only a literary' amateur, and cannot pretend 
to vie with your real authors. If you want them, you 
must go to Mrs. Montagu. I would not write a line for 
her, and so the blues have quite excommunicated me. 
Never mind; I leave Üiem to Miss Hannah More: but 
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you — you are quite a different sort of person. What 
filiaU I write?" 

"I must leave the subject to you," said bis gratified 
friend. 

"Well, tlien," said bis lordsliip, "I dare say you 
have got a lapdog or a broken fan; I don't tbink I 
could soar above tbem. I tbink tbat is about my 
tetber." 

Tbis lady, tbougb a very great person, was not a 
beauty, and very little of a wit, and not calculated in 
any respect to excite tbe jealousy of Lady Monteagle. 
In tbe meantime tbat lady was quite deligbted witb tbe 
unusual animation of Lord Cadurcis, wbo was mucb 
tbe most entertaining member of tbe party. Every 
one present would circulate tbrougbout tbe world tbat 
it was only at tbe Monteagles' tbat Lord Cadurcis con- 
descended to be amusing. As tbe Bisbop was seated 
on ber rigbt band, Lady Monteagle seized tbe oppor- 
tunity of making inquiries as to tbeir acquaintance ; 
but sbe only obtained from tbe good Masbain tbat be 
bad once resided in bis lordsbip's neigbbourbood, and 
bad known bim as a cbild, and was greatly attacbed 
to bim. Her ladysbip was anxious to obtain some 
juvenile anecdotes of ber bero ; but tbe Bisbop contrived 
to be amusing witbout degenerating into gossip. Sbe 
did not glean mucb, except tbat all bis early fiiends 
were more astonisbed at bis present career tban tbe 
Bisbop bimself, wbo was about to add, tbat be always 
bad some misgivings, but, recollecting wbere be was, 
he converted tbe word into a more gracious term. But 
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if Ladj Monteagle were not so guccessM as ehe conld 
wish in her inqniries, sbe contrived still to speak on 
the, to her, ever-interesting subject, and consoled her- 
self by the Communications which she ponred into a 
guarded yet not unwilling ear, respecting die present 
life and conduct of the Bishop's former pupil. The 
worthy dignitary had been prepared by public fame 
for much that was dazzling and eccentric; but it most 
be confessed he was not a little astonished by a great 
deal to which he listened. One thing, however, was 
clear, — that whatever might be the demeanour of 
Cadurcis to the circle in which he now moved, time, 
and the stränge revolutions of hiö life, had not affected 
his carriage to his old friend. It'gratified the Bishop 
while he listened to Lady Monteagle^s details of the 
haughty, reserved, and melancholy demeanour of 
Cadurcis, which impressed every one with an idea 
that some superior being had, as a punishment, been 
obliged to visit their humble globe, to recall the appa- 
rently heartfelt cordiality with which he had resumed 
his old acquaintance with the former rector of Marring- 
hurst 

And indeed, to speak truth, the amiable and un- 
pretending behaviour of Cadurcis this day was entirely 
attributable to the unexpected meeting with this old 
friend. In the hurry of society he could scarcely dwell 
upon the associations which it was calculated to call 
up; yet more than once he found himself quite absent, 
dwelling on sweet recoUections of that Cherbury that 
be had so loved. And evet aivä. «üqü th^ tones of a 
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familiär voice caught liis ear, so that tliey almost made 
Hin Start: tliey were not the less striking, because, as 
Masham was seated on the same side of the table as 
Cadurcis, his eye had not become habituated to the 
Bishop's presence, which sometimes he almost doubted. 

He seized the first opportunity after dinner of 
engaging his old tutor in conversation. He took him 
affectionately by the arm, and led him, as if uninten- 
tionally, to a sofa apart from the rest of the Company, 
and seated himself by his side. Cadurcis was agitated, 
for he was about to inquire of some whom he could 
not mention without emotion. 

"Is it long since you have seen our friends?" said 
his lordship, "if indeed I may call them mine." 

"Lady Annabel Herbert?" said- the Bishop.* 

Cadurcis bowed. 

"I parted from her about two months back," con- 
tinued the Bishop. 

"And Cherbury, dear Cherbury, is it unchanged?" 

"They have not resided there for more than two 
years." 

"Indeed!" 

"They have lived, of late, at Weymouth, for the 
benefit of the sea air." - 

"I hope neither Lady Annabel nor her daughter 
needs it?" said Lord Cadurcis, in a tone of great 
feeling. t 

. "Neither now, God be praised," replied Masham; 
"but Miss Herbert has been a great invalid." 

There was a rather awkward silence. At length 
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Lord Cadtircis s&id, ^^We meet rather onexpectedly, 
my dear sir." 

'^Why, you have become a great man," said the 
Bishop, wiüi a smile-, "and one most expect to meet 
you." 

*^Ah! my dear friend," exclaimed Lord Cadnrcis, 
with a sigh, "I would willingly give a whole existence 
of a life like this for one year of happiness at Che^ 
bury." 

"Nay!" said the Bishop, with a look of good- 
natnred mockeiy, ' "this melancholy is all very well in 
poetry; bat I always half suspectod, and I am quite 
sure now, that Cherbiiry was not particolarly adapted 
to you.'' 

"You mistake me," said Cadurcis, mournMly sha- 
king his head. 

"Hitherto I have not been so very wrong in my 
judgment respecting Lord Cadurcis, that I am indined 
very easily to give up my opinion," replied the 
Bishop. 

"I have often thought of the conversation to which 
you allude," replied Lord Cadurcis; "nevertheless, 
there is one opinion I never changed, one sentiment 
that still reigns paramount in my heart." 

"You think so," said his companion; "but, perhaps, 
were it more than a sentiment, it would cease to 
flourish." 

"No," said Lord Cadurcis firmly, "the only cir 
cumstance in the world of which I venture to feel 
certain is my love foi \eafe\\»." 
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"It raged certainly during your last visit to Chei> 
bury," Said the Bishop, "after an interval of fiveyears; 
it lias been revived slightly to-day, after an interval of 
three more, by the sight of a mutaal acquaintance, 
who Las reminded you of her. But what have been 
yonr feelings in the meantime? Confess the truth, 
and admit you have very rarely spared a thought to 
the person to whom you fancy yourself at this moment 
so passionately devoted." 

"Tou do not do me justice," said Lord Cadurcis; 
**you are prejudiced against me." 

"Nay! prejudice is not my humour, my good Lord. 
I decide only from what I myself observe; I give my 
opinion toyou at this moment as freely as I did when 
you last conversed with me at the abbey, and when I 
a little displeased you by speaking what you will 
apknowledge has since tumed out to be the truth." 

"You mean, then, to say," said his lordship, with 
some excitement, "that you do not believe that I love 
Venetia?" 

"I think you do, at this moment, very much," 
replied Masham; "and I think," he continued, smiling, 
"that you may probably continue very much in love 
with her, even during the rest of the week." 

"Tou mock me!" 

"Nay! I am most sincerely serious." 

"What, then, do you mean?" 

"I mean that your Imagination, my Lord, dwelling 
for the moment with great power upon the idea of Ye- 
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netia, becomes inflamed, and joxa whole mind is filled 
with her Image." 

*^ A metaphysical description of being in love," said 
Lord Cadurcis, rather dryly. 

^^Najl" saidMasbam, '*I think the beart bas some- 
tbing to do witb tbat" 

"Bat the Imagination acts npon the beart,*^ rejoined 
bis companion. 

"But it isin the nature of its inflnence not to 
endure. At this moment, I repeat, your lordsbip may 
perhaps love Miss Herbert; you may go bome and 
muse over her memoiy, and even deplore in passionate 
verses your misery in being separated from her; but in 
the course of a few days she will be again forgotten." 

"But were she mine?" urged Lord Cadurcis, 
eagerly. 

"Why, you would probably part from her, in a 
year, as her father parted from Lady Annabel." 

"Lnpossiblel for my imagination could not conceire 
anything more exquisite than she is." 

"Then it would conceive sometbing less exquisite," 
said the Bishop. "It is a restless quality, and is ever 
Creative, either of good or of evil." 

"Ah! my dear Doctor — excuse me for again 
calling you Doctor, it is so natural," said Cadurcis, in 
a tone of affection. 

"Call me what you will, my dear Lord," said the 
good Bishop, whose heart was moved; "I can never 
forget old days." 

"JBeüeve me, then," cou^ioxjÄd C^djircis.^ "that you 
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mlBJudge me in respect of Venetia. I feel assured that, 
had vre married three years ago, I should have been a 
much happier man." 

"Why, you have everything to make you Happy," 
Bald the Bishop; "if you are not happy, who should 
be? You are young, and you are famous; all that is 
now wanted is to be wise." 

Lord Cadurcis shrugged his Shoulders. "I am tired 
of this life," he said-, "I am wearied of the same 
hollow bustle, and the same false glitter day after day. 
Ah! my dear friend, when I remember the happy 
hours when I used to roam through the woods of Cher- 
bury with Venetia, and ramble in that delicious park 
— both young, both innocent — lit by the sunset and 
guided by the stars; and then remember that it has all 
ended in this, and that this is success, glory, fame, or 
whatever be the proper title to baptize the bubble, the 
burthen of existence is too great for me." 
l ( "Hush, hushl" said his friend, rising from the sofa; 
"you will be happy if you be wise." 

"But what is wisdom?" said Lord Cadurcis. 
t "One quality of it, in your Situation, my Lord, is 
to keep your head as calm as you can. Now, I must 
bid you good night." 

The Bishop disappeared, and Lord Cadurcis wai^ 
immediately surrounded by several fine ladies, who 
were encouraged by the flattering bulletin that his 
neighbour at dinner, who was among them, had given 
of his lordship's temper. They were rather disappointed 
to und him sullen, sarcastie, aui e^^u \fiLQt^Ä^ ^^sss«. 
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going to Ranelagh, he declared that, if lie Iiad the 
power qi awarding the punishment of his bitterest 
enemy, it would be to consign him for an hoiir to tbe 
barbaroug infiiction of a promenade in that temple of 
ennui; and as for the owner of the albmn, who, anxious 
about her verses, ventured to express a hope ihat his 
lordship would call upon her, the co^tempt^on8 bard 
gave her what he was in the habit of styling "a Iqok,^* 
and quitted the room, without deigning o^erwia^ to 
acknowledge her hopes and her conrtesj. 

CHAPTER V. 

We must now retum to our friends the Herberts, 
who, having quitted Weymouth, without even revisiting 
Cherbury, are now on their joumey to the metropolis. 
It was not without considerable emotion that Lady 
Annabel, after an absence of nearly nineteen years, 
contemplated her retum to the scene of some of the 
most extraordinary and painful occurrences of her life. 
As for Venetia, who knew nothing of towns and cities, 
from the hasty observations she had made in trayclling, 
the idea of London, formed only from books and her 
imagination , was invested with even awful attribntes. 
Mistress Pauncefort alone looked forwaxd' to their 
future residence simply with feelings of self-congratu- 
lation at her return, after so long an interval, to the 
theatre of former triumphs and pleasures, and where 
she conceived herseif so eminently qualified to shine 
and to enjoj. 
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The travellers entered town towards nightfall, hj 
Hyde Park Corner, and proceeded to an hotel in St. 
James's Street, where Lady Annabel's man of business 
had engaged them apartments. London, with its pallid 
parish lamps, scattered at long intervals, would hare 
pußsented but a gloomy appearance to the modern eye, 
habituated to all the splendour of gas; but to Yenetia 
it seemed difficult to conceive a scene of more brilliant 
bustle; and she leant back in the carriage, distracted 
with the lights and the confdsion of the crowded streets. 
When they were once safely lodged in their new re- 
sidence, the tumult of unpacking the carriages had 
subsided, and the ceaseless tongue of Pauncefort had in 
some degree refrained from its wearying and worrying 
chatter, b feeling of loheliness, after all this agitation 
and excitement, simultaneously came over both mother 
and daughter, though they alike repressed its expres- 
sion. Lady Annabel was lost in many sad thoughts, 
and Yenetia was moumful, though she could scarcely 
define the cause. Both were silent, and they soon 
sought reftige from fatigue and melancholy in sleep. 

The next moming, it being now April, was for- 
tunately bright and clear. It certainly was a happy 
fortune that the fair Yenetia was not greeted with a 
fog. She rose refreshed and cheerful, and joined her 
mother, who was, however, not a little agitated by an 
impending visit, of which Yenetia had been long ap- 
prised. This was from Lady AnnabeVs brother, the 
former ambassador, who had of late retumed to bis 
native country. The brother and sister had been 
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warmly attached m yonth, bnt the awfbl interval of 
time that Lad elapsed since they parted, filled Venetia's 
mother with many sad and serious reflections. The 
Earl and his family had been duly informed of Lady 
AnnabeVs yisit to the metropolis, and had hastened to 
offer her the hospitality of their hoiüe; but Üie ofier 
had been dedined, with feelings, however, not a little 
gratified by the eamestness with which it had been 
proffered. 

Venetia was now, for the first time in her life, to 
See a relative. The anticipated meeting excited in -her 
mind ratter curiosity than sentiment She could not 
share the agitation of her mother, and yet she looked 
forward to the arrival of her uncle with inqnisitiveness. 
'She was not long kept in suspense. Theii* breakfast 
was scarcely finished, when he was announced. Lady 
Annabel tnmed rather pale; and Venetia,' who feit her- 
seif as it were a stranger to her blood, would have 
retired, had not her mother requested her to remain; so 
she only withdrew to the back of the apartmenl 

Her uncle was ten years the senior of his sister, 
but not unlike her. Tall, gracefdl, with those bland 
and sympathising manners that easily win hearts, he 
entered the room with a smile of affection, yet with a 
composure of deportment that expressed at the same 
time how sincerely delighted he was at the meeting, 
and how considerately determined, at the sähie time, 
not to indulge in a scene. He embraced his sister with 
tenderness, assured her that she looked as young as 
ever, softly chided her for not making fhis house her 
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home, and hoped that they should never part again^ 
and he then tumed to bis niece. A fine observer, ono 
less interested in the scene than the only witnesses, 
might have detected in the Earl, notwithstanding his 
experienced breeding, no ordinary surprise and gratifi- 
cation at the sight of the individual whose relationship 
he was now to claim for the first time. 

"I must claim an uncle's privilege," he said, in a 
tone of great sweetness and some emotion, as he pressed 
with his own the beautiful lips of Venetia. "I ought 
to be proud of my niece. Why! Annabel, if only for 
the honour of our family, you should not have kept 
this jewel so long enshrined in the casket of Cherbuiy." 

The Earl remained with them some hoxirs, and his 
Visit was really prolonged by the unexpected pleasure 
which he found in the society of his relations. He 
would not leave them until they promised to dine witb 
bim that day, and mentioned that he had prevented 
his wife from calling with bim that moming, becanse 
he thought, after so long a Separation, it might be 
better to meet thus quietly. Then they parted with 
affectionate cordiality on both sides; the Earl enchanted 
tp find delightful companions where he was half afraid 
he might only meet tiresome relatives; Lady Annabel 
proud of her brother, and gratified by his kindness; and 
Venetia anxious to ascertain whether all her relations 
were as charming as her nncle. 
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Whkn Lady Annabel aad her daughter returned 
firom their monimg drive> they found the visitmg ticket 
of the Countees on the table, who had also left a note, 
with which she had provided herseif in case she was 
not Bo fbrtanate as to meet her relations. The note 
was afiectionate, and expressed the deüght of the writer 
at again meeting her dear sister and fonning an a&- 
quaintance with her charming niece. 

^^More relations!" said Veneda, with a somewhat 
droU expression of conntenance. 

At this moment the Bishop of — , who had abeady 
called twice upon them unsnccessfully, entered the 
room. The sight of this old and dear firiend gave great 
joy. He came to engage them to dine with him the 
next day, having already ineffectually endeavonred to 
obtain them for permanent gaests. They sat chatting 
so long with him, that they were obliged at last to bid 
him an abrupt adieu, and hasten and make their toi- 
lettes for their dinner. 

Their hostess received her relations with a wannth 
which her husband's praises of her sister-in-law and 
niece had originally prompted, but which their ap- 
pearance and manners instantly confirmed. As all the 
Earl's children were married, their party consisted to- 
day only of themselves; but it was a very happy and 
agreeable meeting, for every one was desirous of be^ng 
amiable, To be snxe tVie^ Iciad not many recoUections 
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or assodations in common, and no one recurred to Üie 
past; bnt London, and the history of its Öeeting hours, 
was ^ an inexliaustible source of amusing conversation; 
and the Conntess seemed resolved that Venetia should 
haye a very brilliant season; that she should be rery 
mach amused and verj much admired. Lady Annabel, 
however, put in a plea for moderation, at least until 
Venetia was presented; but that the Gountess declared 
mnst be at the next drawing-room, which was early in 
the ensuing week. Venetia listened to glittering narra- 
tives of balls and routs, operas and theatres, breakfasts 
and masquerades, Banelagh and the Pantheon, with the 
same smiling composure as if she had been accustomed 
to them all her life, instead of having been shut up in 
a garden, with no livelier or brighter companions Üian 
birds and flowers. 

After dinner, as her aunt and uncle and Lady An- 
nabel sat round the fire, talking of her matemal grand- 
father, a subject which did not at all interest her, 
Venetia stole irom her chair to a table in a distant part 
of the room, and tumed over some books and music 
that were lying upon it. Among these was a literary 
Journal, which she touched almost by accident, and 
which opened, with the name of Lord Cadurcis on the 
top of its page. This, of course, instantly attracted 
her attention. Her eye passed hastily over some sen- 
tences which greatly astonished her, and, extending her 
arm for a chair without quitting the book, she was soon 
deeply absorbed by the maryeis which rapidly unfolded 
themselves to her. The article in question was an ela- 
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borate criticism as well of the career as Üie works of 
ihe noble poet; for, indeed, as Yenetia now leaint, 
they were inseparably blended. She gathered fifom 
these pages a faint and hasty jet not altogether nn* 
faithful conception of the stränge revolution that had 
occuired in the character, pursuits, and position of her 
former companion. In that mighty metropolis, whose 
wealth and luxury and power had that moming so 
vividly impressed themselves npon her consciousness, 
and to the history of whose pleasnres and brilliant and 
fantastic dissipation she had recently been listening 
with a lively and diverted ear, it seemed that, by some 
rapid and magical vicissitade, her little Plantagenet, 
the faithful and a£Pectionate companion of her child- 
hood, whose sorrows she had so often soothed, and who 
in her pure and devoted love had always found conso- 
lation and happiness, had become "the observed of all 
observers," — the most remarkable where all was stri- 
king, and dazzling where all were brilliant! 

Bis last Visit to Cherbury, and its stränge con- 
sequehces, then occurred to her; bis passionate ad- 
dresses, and their bitter parting. Here was surely matter 
enough for a maiden's reverie, and into a reverie Vene- 
tia cettainly feil, from which she was roused by the 
voice of her uncle, who could not conceive what book 
his charming niece could find so interesting, and led 
her to feel what a very ill compliment she was paying 
to all present. Venetia hastily closed the volume, and 
rose rather confused &om her seat; her radiant smile 
was the best apology to her uncle; and she compen- 
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sated for her previous inattention, by playing to him 
on the harpsichord. All the time, however, the image 
of Cadurcis flitted across her vision, and she was glad 
when her mother moved to retire, that she might enjoy 
the opportunity of pondering in silence and unobserved 
over the stränge history that she had read. 

London is a wonderful place! Four-and-twenty 
hours back, with a feeling of loneliness and depression 
amounting to pain, Venetia had fled to sleep as her 
only refuge; now only a day had passed, and she had 
both Seen and heard many things that had alike startled 
and pleased her; had found powerfiil and charming 
friends; and laid her head upon her pillow in a tumult 
of emotion that long banished slumber |rom her beauti- 
fal eyes. 
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